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INTRODUCTION. 

The  wide  spread  interest  of  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska in  its  regiment  at  (he  front,  the  eagerness 
with  which  anything  authentic  in  regard  i<>  ii  is 
sought,  combined  with  the  lack  of  much  that  is 
authentic  written  about  it,  led  the  editors  of  this 
work  to  believe  that  a  complete  yet  brief  history 
of  the  regiment  written  l>y  souk*  of  those  who 
composed  it  would  be  welcome  to  the  home  of 
every  Neb  cask  an  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  1st 
Nebraska. 

It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  give  a  history  of 
the  First  Nebraska  from  the  time  when,  as  nation- 
al guard,  it  was  ordered  into  (tamp  at  Lincoln, 
with  the  dales  of  all  battles,  and  important 
events,  up  to  the  time  it  was  mustered  out,  but 
also  incidents  and  anecdotes  illustrating  army  life 
in  camp  and  on  the  tiring  lino;  what  I  he  boys  did 
from  day  to  day  and  how  they  passed  their  leisure 
time. 

Then  there  has  been  so  much  written  about 
the  Philippines  and  Filipinos  which  is  misleading 
that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  give  a  brief 
desciption  of  the  country  and  the  people  from  ob- 
servation. We  will  simply  state  facts  and  let 
those  who  i-ead  draw  their  own    conclusions.     We 


! 
are  not  bigoted  enough  to  try  to  form  public  opin- 
ion nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so.  And  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  what  we  say  about  the  country,  the 
people  and  our  regiment,  untrammled  by  political 
prejudice  or  by  the  hope  of  gain,  will  be  received 
with  thankfulness  by  those  friends  of  the  First 
Nebraska  who  wish  something  authentic  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  those  who  desire  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Philippines. 

We  hope  that  this  work,  written  by  First 
Nebraska  boys,  from  notes  taken  on  the  field,  will 
be  well  received  by  those  friends  of  ours  who  have 
taken  such  a  generous  interest  in  us  both  while 
we  wei-e  far  away  in  a  strange  land  and  after  our 
return  home.  And  if  we  can  give  those  who  wish 
it  an  accurate  and  complete  history  of  the  First 
Nebraska  we  will  think  that  we  have  accom- 
plished our  purpose. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
CAMP  ALVIN  SAUNDRUS  LINCOLN, 

The  First  Nebraska  regiment,  national  guard, 
was  ordered  into  camp  Alvin  Saunders  April  2f>, 
1899  under  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  the  Span- 
ish war.  It  is  almost  needless  to  Loll  Nebraskans 
what  vvus  done  during  the  time  it  remained  in  camp. 
The  daily  papers  were  full  of  it.  The  principal 
task  was  selecting  1he  able  bodied  from  among 
the  crowd  of  applicants  and  swearing  them  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  ranks  of 
the  National  Guard  companies  wore  sadly  depleted 
by  the  examining  physicians  and  the  places  had  to 
be  filled  with  others. 

There  we  had  our  first  taste  of  the  discomforts 
of  army  life  (they  were  not  hardships  yet),  stand- 
ing guard  in  the  mud  and  rain  and  sleeping  on 
the  cold  hard  ground  with  a  single  army  blanket 
for  mattress  and  cover.  As  the  days  dragged 
slowly  along  and  no  orders  came  we  began  to 
think  that  we  had  left  our  business  and  our  homes 
for  nothing  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  discus- 
sing our  chances  forgetting  to  the  front— and  run- 
ing  the  guard  lines.  But  at  last  the  suspense 
ended.  On  Sunday  May  15  orders  were  read  at  dress 
parade  that  started  us  on  a  career  of  which  none 
of  us  then  even  dreamed.  They  were  for  us  to 
proceed  to  San  Francisco  at  once.  After  dress 
parade  the  camp  was  a  pandemonium.  Enthus- 
iastic soldiers  cheered  and  congratulated  each 
other,  while  some,  appreciating  a  little  more  the 
realities  of   war   were   writing   home   and  saying 
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good-bye,  I  ho  last  for  many  a  noble  young  fellow- 
The  camp  was  full  of  visitors  all  that  afternoon, 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  who  lived  near 
Lincoln  and  others  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
parade.  There  wore  many  tear  stained  faces  that 
evening  as  mothers  and  sisters  said  the  last  good- 
bye, and  who  shall  say  thai  among  those  cheering, 
enthusiastic  soldiers  there  were  not  some  heavy 
hearts?  And  could  you  c;ill  litem  less  brave? 
How  many  less  light  hearts  and  less  cheerful 
"goodbyes"  there  would  have  been  had  some  hand 
drawn  back  the  curtain  that  hid  the  future  for  the 
next  year  and  half. 

That  ni^hl  double  guards  and  pairols  were 
1)U t  oil,  for  the  officers  thought,  and  not  without 
good  cause,  Unit  many  of  the  boys  would  take  a 
goodbye  visit  to  the  city.  Rut  nothing  can  keep 
soldiers  in  camp  when  they  want  to  get  out,  and 
laps  found  few  in  bed.  When  the  delinquents  were 
returning  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  it 
would  not  have  been  so  hard  to  got  in  had  it  not 
been  for  the  troop  of  cavalry  who  had  their  guards 
on  the  east  ot  the  grounds.  There  always  was 
and  always  will  be  a  mutual  feeling  of  contempt 
between  the  cavalry  and  the  "doughboys"  as  in- 
fantry is  elegantly  called  by  the  more  fortunate 
(?)  possessor  of  horses.  The  result. of  this  feeling 
was  that  their  guards  did  their  best  to  catch  our 
boys  as  they  came  in,  and  when  they  did  catch 
them  they  turned  them  over  to  our  guards  instead 
of  turning  them  loose  as  soldiers  would  have  done, 
and  of  course  they  went  to  the  guard  house. 

The  next  morning  Monday  May  lf>lh.  all  was 
in  a  bustle.  Everything  had  to  be  gotten  in  shape 
to  leave  that  day.  We  had  to  load  our  supplies  on 
cars   and    thpse  of  us  who  had  no  uniforms  had  to 
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draw  them.  By  noon  everything  was  ready  and 
the  embarkation  on  trains  commenced.  The  first 
battalion  composed  of  companies  A,  R,  L  and  I) 
left  via  the  Union  Pacific,  tho  second,  composed  of 
companies  C,  H,  land  G  left  about  two  hours  later 
over  tin*  B  «&  M,  and  the  third— companies  F, 
K,  M  and  B  embarked  via  the  lioek  Island.  Col- 
onel John  P.  Bratt  was  in  command,  Lieut.  Col- 
onei  Col  I  on  commanded  the  first  battalion,  Major 
Stotensburg  the  second  and  Major  Mulford  the 
third.  The  embarkation  was  witnessed  by  largo 
crowds  who  cheered  the  regiment  a  hearty  good- 
bye. They  crowed  in  our  way.  shakingonr  hands 
and  giving  us  a  "God  bless  yon,"  but  there  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  many,  and  I  hey  wondered  if 
they  would  ever  again  touch  those  loved  hands  or 
if  they  would  bo  folded  across  a  silent,  breast  in  a 
far  away  soldier's  grave  among  a  strange  people. 
Our  trip  to  San  Francisco  was  a  triumphal 
lour.  No  Roman  conqueror  ever  received  a 
heartier  ovation.  Every  station  was  packed  with 
a  cheering  crowd,  and  at  every  place  we  slopped 
wo  were  given  refreshments,  and  begged 
for  brass  buttons  or  some  little  souvenir.  Mean- 
while tho  boys  were  not  idle  either;  many  had 
their  pockets  lull  of  ribbons  and  addresses  of  girls, 
and  some,  had  bunches  of  hat  pins  and  hair  pins 
and  other  small  articles.  When  the  train  pulled 
into  Colfax,  California.,  we  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  the  beautiful  flowers  with  which  we 
were  deluged.  They  were  indeed  refreshing  to 
us  after  tho  cold  and  damp  of  Lincoln  and  the 
dreary  waste  of  the  Nevada  deserts,  and  the  snow 
and  cold  of  the  mountains.  The  train  was  a  veri- 
tible  bed  of  roses,  flowers  were  piled  in  the  aisles 
and   in  the  seats   and  as  they  were  bruised  their 
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fragrance  filled  the  cars.  We  had  plenty  of  bou- 
quets to  give  the  girls  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
what  was  better,  plenty  of  girls  to  whom  to  give 
the  bouquets. 

The  three  battalions  arrived  at  Oakland  a  few 
hours  apart,  the  first  arriving  at  about  11:00 
o'clock  and  the  third  about  .'5:00  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day May  20th.  When  we  crossed  the  ferry  from 
Oakland  to  San  Francisco,  we  received  a  royal 
welcome  from  the  Red  Cross  society  and  were 
served  with  an  excellent  lunch  which  was  very 
acceptable  after  four  clays  on  canned  tomatoes, 
canned  meat,  hard  tack  and  black  coffee,  and  not 
much  of  that  even.  Immediately  afterwards  we 
inarched  about  four  miles  to  camp  and  pitched 
our  tents,  by  which  time  it.  was  dark. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
CAMP  MEUItIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  camp,  which  was  called  Cam])  Merritt, 
was  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  suburb  of  Richmond 
and  between  that  town  and  Golden  Gate  park,  tlie 
lovliest  park  in  the  west.  East  of  the  camp,  just 
across  the  road,  was  the  largest  cemetery  in  San 
Francisco,  and  on  the  west  was  a  large  sand  hill, 
just  beyond  which  lay  the  bay.  Prom  the  camp, 
on  a  hill  in  the  park,  could  be  seen  a  lar<;e  cross 
which  commemorated  the  discovery  of  the  buy  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  selection  of  that  camp  was  almost  crimi- 
nal incompetency.  It  had  been  an  old  race  track 
with  a  pond  in  the  center,  which  had  been  tilled  in 
with  rubbish  from  the  city,  and  then  covered  with 
sand.  Many  a  time  as  we  were  smoothing  the  sand 
which  was  our  bed  we  have  taken  out  old  cans,  tea 
kettles,  shoes  and  other  rubbish.  A  very  healthy 
place  to  camp. 

Then  commenced  the  work  of  drilling  and 
getting  ready  for  sterner  business.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  make  soldiers  out  of  a  lot  of  screen  men,  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  national  guard  men 
and  the  few  college  students,  none  of  the  bovs  had 
ever  drilled  before.  But  they  learned  rapidly,'  and 
no  wonder.  It  was  drill,  drill,  drill.  In  the  morn- 
ing after  reveille,  we  would  have  breakfast,  police 
up  the  camp  and  then  get  ready  for  company  drill. 
After  company  drill,  two  hours  rest  (if  we  got  in 
from  company  drill  early  enough)  and  then  bat- 
talion  drill;    then  dinner,  then  company  drill,  two 
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liours  rest,  (under  the  same  condi lions  as  before) 
and  then  battalion  drill  again.  The  weather  was 
very  hot  in  the  day  limeand  very  cold  at  night. 
About  the  time  we  came  from  the  last  drill  in  the 
evening,  hoi  and  tired,  and  I  am  afraid,  not  very 
good  natured,  thai  coUl,  damp,  clammy  fog  would 
roll  in  from  the  bay,  saturating  our  cloths  and 
chilling  us  lo  the  marrow.  Some  of  the  boys  tried 
wrapping  their  blankets  around  them  as  they  went 
to  draw  their  supper,  but,  they  -then  had  to  sleep 
in  wet  blankets.  To  make  it  worse,  one  day  an 
order  came  Prom  head-quarters  for  I  ho  men  to  lake 
all  the  straw  on';  of  their  Lents  as  it  bred  disease, 
and  the  men  were  enjoying  to  much  luxury;  they 
must  get  used  lo  hardships.  After  thai.  we. slept,  on 
the  cold  sand,  It  was  so  cold  that  we  could  not 
take  our  cloths  olT  at,  nigh!  —  as  one  fellow  ex- 
pressed it  "I  dress  lo  go  lo  bed  and  undress  to  ^et 
up."  Hut  some  of  us  did  not,  go  without  straw 
very  long.  Uehiud  Col.  lb  att's  lent  were  two  car- 
loads of  baled  straw,  and  anyone  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  happened.  Immediately  after  taps  one 
night  tour  hoys  visited  the  straw  pile.  To 
gel  to  it  i  hey  were  obliged  to  go  between  the  tent 
of  K  company's  officers  and  the  fence.  They  had 
crawled  along  silently  until  almost  there  when  one 
one  ill"  them  foil  over  a  tent  rope  and  gave  the  tent 
a  violent  .jerlc.  They  scampered  just  in  time  to  a- 
void  the  wrathful  lieutenant  who  came  rushing  out 
to  see  who  had  disturbed  him.  He  questioned  the 
guard  on  th»!  beat  along  the  outside  of  the  fence 
but  of  course  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  although  a  man's  eyesight  is 
tested  before  he  enters  the  army,  yet  nearly  every 
guard  is  almost  blind.  The  boys  waited  until 
everything  was  quiet  and  tried  it  again,   this   time 
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taking  care  to  avoid  tent  ropes.  They  got  a  bale 
and  after  some  difficulty  in  getting  past  the  tent, 
rolled  it  to  their  own  tent  and  then  tied  the  Haps 
down.  All  of  them  then  went  away  but  one,  who 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  lent  when  his  captain 
came  walking  up  the  street.  Noticing  this  one 
tent  aloneclosed  he  said,  ''What  is  Ihat  tent  closed 
for."  "To  keep  out  the  cold,  sir"  w;.s  the  answer. 
The  captain  glanced  at  I  he  marks  outside  the  tent 
and  remarked,  "It  is  a  pity  that.  Ihat  straw  is  so 
far  away  none  of  you  can  find  it.'*  "Is  there  any 
around  here,  sir,"  the  innocent  private  asked. 
The  captain  gave  him  a  Manser  bullet  look  and 
passed  en,  hut  he  did  not  look  into  the  lent.  When 
the  bale  was  opened  it  nearly  Tilled  the  lent  so  the 
boys  invited  their  friends  lo  help  I  heinsel  ves.  (hit 
they  did  it  too  openly  and  the  officers  made  them 
take  it  all  hack,  but  ihey  did  not.  sweep  their  tents 
very  (dean. 

Discipline  was  very  strict.  There  were 
guards  all  around  l he  camp  and  strict  orders  were 
issued  for  no  one  to  leave.  On  special  days,  such 
as  pay  day,  and  when  Capt.  Kill  inn  of  K  company 
was  officer  of  the  day,  extra  men  patrolod  the 
company  streets,  to  catch  the  hoys  as  they  came 
in.  But  even  then  they  could  not  all  be  kept  in, 
although  they  had  to  pass  the  guards,  the  patrols 
and  then  avoid  check  roll,  thai  i-.  a  i.on  coin- 
mifsi«»ued  officer  goes  t<.  every  tent  10  see  that  ail 
are  present.  At  first  that  was  easy.  Tle-re  were 
six  in  every  tent  and  of  course  they  did  not  all 
want  to  go  out  at  the  same  time,  so  when  the  of- 
licer  would  come  to  the  tent  and  say,  "How  many 
in  hero,"  the  answer  would  be  "six;"  but  after  the 
officers  discovered  the  fraud  and  would  no  longer 
take  anybody's  word,  but   looked    in,    then  other 
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schemes  had  to  be  invented,  such  as  rolling  up  a 
blanket  to  make  it  look  like  a  man  or  letting  the 
other  fellows  invent  some  excuse  for  the  absence, 
which  was  usually  pretty  glibly  done.  But  still 
tho  chances  for  escape  depended  largely  on  the 
officer  who  took  check  roll.  If  he  was  a  "good 
fellow"  the  chances  were  pretty  good,  but.  if  he  was 
afraid  of  "losing  his  job"  they  were  not  so  good, 
and  many  wore  caught  and  had  to  spend  twenty - 
four  hours  in  the  guard  house.  While  spending  a 
few  hours  in  the  guard  house  for  running  tho  guard 
lines  was  not  considered  a  disgrace  among  the 
boys,  yet  no  one  cared  to  have  his  name  on  the 
guard  book  for  others  to  read  later,  nor  to  do  the 
menial  labor  assigned  to  the  prisioners  amid  the 
jeers  and  laughter  of  his  comrades.  Twice,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  we  were  allowed  to  leave 
camp  at  certain  hours,  and  these  hours,  and  Sun- 
day afternoons  when  there  was  no  drill,  and  other 
times  when  we  could  get  past  the  guards  easily 
(by  looking  for  a  blind  one)  we  spent  in  seeing 
the  most  interesting  things  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  favorite  resort  was  the  Cliff  House,  about 
two  miles  from  camp.  From  there  is  a  lovely 
view  of  the  ocean,  and  there  also  are  the  famous 
Sutro  baths,  which  we  could  use  for  a  nominal 
price. 

With  drilling,  policing  camp,  inspections  and 
guard  duty  we  did  not  have  much  time  for  amuse- 
ments, yet  we  had  the  evening  when  most  of  the 
boys  would  sit  around  the  fire  in  the  cook's  tents  (for 
it  was  cold)  and  tell  stories  and  sing,  or  talk  to  the 
people  who  every  evening  came  out  to  see  us  and 
bring  us  some  delicaces.  For  a  long  time  those 
who  had  made  friends  in  the  city  did  not  eat  gov- 
ermeut  rations.     Many  of  the  boys  also,  when 
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they  were  sick  and  it  was  dangerous  to  sleep  on 
the  cold  ground,  run  the  guard  lines  after  chock 
roll  and  slept  at  the  house  of  some  kind  friend  in 
the  city.  But  this  was  rather  hard,  as  they  could 
not  go  to  bed  until  late  and  had  to  get  up  early 
enough  to  walk  back  to  camp  before  six  o'clock', 
as  there  were  no  street  cars  running  at  that  time 
in  the  morning. 

Many  of  the  boys  were  disturbed  by  others 
coming  into  their  tents  either  blunderingly  by 
mistake,  or  purposely,  at  times  when  they  were 
not  wanted.  To  stop  this  nearly  all  the  tents 
were  numbered  and  had  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants painted  on  a  little  board  and  nailed  on  the 
tent  pole.  Even  this  however  did  not  always 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  it  served  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  if  anybody  put  his  head  into  a  tent  when 
he  was  not  wanted  somebody  ordered  him  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  somebody  else  throw  uu 
orange  or  a  shoe  or  a  mess  kit  or  anything  else 
that  was  handy  at  his  head,  and  the  aim  was  jjen- 
erally  good.  Often  the  intruder  was  allowed  to 
come  in  and  then  all  in  the  tent  would  take  him 
down  and  roll  him  in  the  sand  or  tear  his  clothes, 
until  he  learned  more  etiquette.  One  ten!, 
which  we  remember  distinctly,  had  seen  so  much 
service  of  this  kind  that  it  was  never  straight., 
but  the  stakes  were  set  in  sand  and  did  not  hold 
well  anyway.  As  wo  said  there  were;  six  in  a 
tent,  packed  in  so  tightly  that  when  one  wanted 
to  change  his  position  he  had  to  give  a  signal  so 
that  all  could  move.  Three  slept  on  each  side  of 
the  tent  pole  and  if  any  of  either  three  en- 
croached on  the  other  three,  there  was  trouble. 
One  cold  night  as  it  was  drizzling  one  fellow  put 
his   arm   past   the   pole  and  a  scuffle  commenced. 
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The  others  jumped  up,  of  course,  to  help  their  re- 
spective sides  and  the  six  boys  were  soon  a  strug- 
gling mass.  Two,  who  were  grappling  each 
other  on  the  ground,  raised  up  in  one  corner  and 
down  went  the  lent.  The  other  four  boys  would 
not  help  put  it  up  but  laid  underneath  while  these 
two  were  trying  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, but  it  was  a  difficult  task  and  the  rain  was 
cold,  so  they  jerked  it  off  the  others  and  ran  into 
another  tent  and  stayed  until  their  own  was  put 
uj).  We  have  not  recorded  any  conversation  that 
took  place  because  it  is  loo  hard  to  remember  and 
our  notes  have  omitted  it. 

We  had  oranges,  oranges  and  oranges. 
There  were  wagon  loads  of  them  standing  around 
camp  all  the  time  and  often  some  one  in  the  crowd 
would  buy  a  box,  and  standing  on  the  fence,  throw 
box  and  all  among  the  soldiers  and  laugh  to  see 
them  scramble.  We  had  more  than  we  could  eat 
and  would  store  them  in  our  tents  to  throw  at 
each  other  and  intruders. 

Soldiers,  you  must  know,  never  work  any 
more  than  they  have  to;  the  one  that  can  do  the 
least  work  without  getting  into  trouble  about  it 
is  the  best  soldier.  Washing  dishes  was  one  of 
the  particular  hardships,  and  every  scheme  was 
worked  to  get  out  of  it.  We  had  a  patent  mess 
kit  which  consisting  of  two  tin  oval  shaped  plates 
so  fitted  as  to  close  together  and  fasten  with  a 
lever  which  served  as  a  handle  when  open. 
After  eating,  some  of  the  boys  would  wash  theirs 
and  others  would  simply  close  theirs  and  throw 
them  into  a  basket  in  the  tent,  and  then  when 
mess  call  sounded  there  was  a  rush  to  get  the 
clean  ones.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  the    clean    ones,    and    the    best  ones,  always 
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scratched  their  names  on  them,  so  it  was  often 
the  case  that  all  the  mess  kits  and  cups  bore  the 
names  of  all  in  the  tent.  Perhaps  then  all  would 
agree  to  wash  their  own  dishes,  which  would  last 
two  or  three  days— sometimes.  This  was  caused 
by  the  difficulty  we  had  in  washing  our  dishes  he- 
cause  it  is  hard  to  take  grease  off  tin  with  cold 
water,  but  afterwards  we  discovered  a  very  sim- 
ple way.  We  rubbed  the  dishes  with  sand  or 
mud  and  then  washed  them  with  wafer.  The 
crowds  of  visitors  would  stand  outside  the  fence 
and  laugh  at  us  but  we  can  assure  you  that  the 
method  was  effectual. 

The  spare  time  between  drills  and  a  little 
while  before  "lights  out"  was  partly  used  in 
writing  letters  and  reading  our  mail  from  home, 
sewing  our  clothes  and  other  necessary  work,  and 
sometimes  we  slept  an  hour  during  the  day  he- 
cause  what  little  sleep  we  got  at  night  was  not 
very  restful  on  account  of  the  cold. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  made  our  dis- 
comforts seem  less  to  us  by  their  generous  treat- 
ment. They  did  everything  they  could  for  us  and 
did  it  cheerfully  and  from  the  heart.  They  were 
constantly  handing  us  baskets  of  food  over  the 
fence  until  it  was  prohibited  by.  our  officers,  and 
then  everything  had  to  be  inspected  by  the  doc- 
tors, but  thanks  to  Oapt.  Mullins  not  much  was 
condemed.  This  very  thing  once  caused  a  poison- 
ing scare.  Some  of  the  boys  ate  strawberries 
and  cream  that  was  given  them  over  the  fence  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  taken  sick.  Poisoning 
was  at  once  suspected,  but  upon  investigation  it 
was  found  that  the  strawberries  had  been  sprink- 
led with  Paris  green  to  kill  the  insects  and  had  not 
been  washed  before  they  were  eaten.     We  after- 
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wards  had  another  in  the  Philippines  which  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  this  day.  Two  incidents  will 
show  how  thoughtful  the  citizens  were  of  our 
comfort  and  health.  One  evening  while  a  rather 
noisy  group  was  standing  or  sitting  by  the  tire  an 
old  soldier  climbed  over  the  fence  and  advancing 
to  the  group  turned  his  back  and   stood    still,    not  • 

saying  a  word.  The  boys  looked  at  him,  wonder- 
ing what  he  meant.  After  standing  there  awhile 
he  turned  around  and  said,  "I  see  you  boys  have 
not  been  in  the  army  very  long.  When  I  was  in 
the  army  if  a  man  turned  his  back  to  us  we  went 
through  his  pockets."  Instantly  there  was  a  grab 
for  his  coat  tails  which  yielded  up  three  bottles  of 
whiskey.  He  smiled  and  said,  "wait  a  few  min- 
utes" and  soon  returned  with  two  more.  One 
cold  rainy  night  just  after  dark  as  a  young  fellow 
who  had  never  before  been  away  from    home    was  | 

walking  guard,  thinking  of  home  and  of  the  dis- 
agreeable task  before  him,  a  lady,  leading  a  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  walked  up  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  cold.  He  replied  that  he  was,  and  she  then 
asked  him  how  long  he  would  be  on  guard.  Upon 
his  replying  "all  night"  she  took  a  bottle  of  brandy 
from  her  pocket,  saying,  "I  had  more  of  these  but  f 

gave  them  to  the  boys.  I  hope  that  it  will  do  you 
good"     Then    with   a   hearty  "good   night,  "she  ' 

left  him.     Her  kind  words  and  thoughtfulness  im- 
parted to  him  new  strength,  and  he  has  often  said  , 
that  through  all  his  subsequent  hardships  he  car-          I 
ried   a   remembrance   of   that    lady.      Sometimes 
people  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  occu-          j 
pants   of  one  tent  would   prepare  little  surprises 
for  them,  coming  out  in    the   evenings  or  on  Sun-          i 
days   with   lunch    baskets  well   tilled  and  staying         j 
until  eight  o'clock,  when  all   visitoi*s   must  leave.          I 
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We   can   never   forget  the  kind-hearted  people  of 
San  Francisco. 

Our  hospitals  at  San  Francisco  were  not  very 
well  equipped,  yet  there  was  considerable  sickness 
caused  by  the  hard  drilling,  and  the  sudden 
change  from  the  hot  days  to  the  cold,  foggy  nights. 
One  fellow  who  went  to  the  hospital  with  pneu- 
monia said  that  he  laid  on  boards,  nearly  starved 
and  suffering  with  the  cold.  Our  greatest  enemy 
there  was  pneumonia  and  we  left  a  few  men  with 
that  disease  in  the  hospital  at  Honolulu. 

We  have  said  that  we  learned  our  first  lessons 
in  guard  running  at  Lincoln,  but  at  San  Francisco 
we  became  past  masters  in  the  art.  It  was  simply 
impossible  to  stay  in  that  camp  all  the  time,  and 
we  could  very  easily  find  a  guard  who  was  notafraid 
to  let  us  oui  or  in  if  no  officer  was  watching,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  tomorrow  be  might  want  to  go 
to  town  himself.  Some  nights  when  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  came  to  take  check  roll  there 
would  not  be  over  fifteen  or  twenty  of  a  company 
present,  but  he  generally  reported  l,all  present  or 
accounted  for."  But  we  also  learned  other  things 
which  were  hard  for  some  who  were  well  raised  to 
learn, — walking  guard  on  cold,  rainy  nights  and 
sleeping  on  the  ground  or  in  a  sitting  posture  on 
a  log.  We  also  learned  to  take  things  as  they 
come  and  not  to  complain  about  the  absence  of 
those  things  which  we  had  before  considered  as 
necessities.  In  short,  wh  learned  to  be  soldiers — 
not  tin  soldiers,  to  be  looked  at  on  dress  parade, 
but  real  soldiers  who  were  willing  to  take  the 
hardships  and  pleasure  of  a  soldiers  life  as  they 
came— to  endure  the  former  and  make  the  most  of 
the  latter. 

Our  facilities   for   writing  letters  were  very 
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poor,  but  the  Modern  Wood  in  on  erected  a,  large 
tent  across  the  street  for  our  accomodation  where 
we  were  supplied  with  writing  material,  books  and 
magazines,  also  a  place  to  write. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  we  toolc  our  first,  step 
in  preparation  for  departure  for  the  Philippines. 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  doubting  whether  or 
not  we  would  ever  he  ordered  to  go,  or  simply  stay 
in  camp  all  summer  and  then  be  sent  home,  not  a 
pleasant  prospect.  Hut  that  (lay's proceedings  al- 
most settled  it  to  our  minds.  It  was  an  inspection 
in  heavy  marching  order  at  the  Presidio,  the  mili- 
tary reservation.  We  mar?hed  up,  carrying  the 
regulation  Held  equipments,  unrolled  our  blankels, 
which  contained  all  our  clothing,  etc,  and  were  in- 
spected by  U.  S.  ollieers,  and  were  highly  compli- 
mented by  them. 

On  the  1  llli  of  June  1808  we  had  our  first  pay 
day.  We  were  paid  about  12  o'clock  and  had  per- 
mission to  leave  camp  until  8  o'clock  that  evening, 
in  order  to  buy  what  we  needed  for  our  trip  across 
the  ocean.  If  we  had  only  known  then  what  we 
knew  ten  days  later  how  much  better  preparation 
we  could  have  made.  I  believe  a  few  got  back  at 
8  o'clock  that  evening  but  they  went  out  again 
after  taps  That  night  the  sounds  from  camp 
would  have  been  amusing  to  a  visitor.  From  all 
over  the  camp,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another, 
now  far,  now  near,  could  be  heard  the  cry  "Halt — 
halt — halt,"  and  the  sound  of  scampering  feet,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  halt.  That  afternoon  and  the 
next  day  the  camp  swarmed  with  fakirs,  selling 
everything  imaginable.  As  so  many  soldiers  were 
out  in  the  afternoon  they  came  the  next  day  in  in- 
creased numbers.  Of  course  they  caught  some 
suckers,  but  they  met  many  Tartars.  One  of  them 
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tossed  him,  spilling  his 
out  of  his  pockets.     By 


was  standing  in  the  com  puny  street  expiating  on 
the  value  of  his  goods  when  ho  was  suddenly 
caught  from  behind  by  two  soldiers  and  held  un- 
til four  others  came  with  ;i  blanket,  and  then  lliey 
uoney  and  other  property 
this  time  Ihe  whole  com- 
pany had  gathered  around  and  were  having  lols 
of  fun  at  his  expense,  lie  wanted  to  li^hi  bnt 
soon  changed  his  mind.  The  boys  picked  ii[)  his 
property  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  get  nut 
of  camp,  which  he  did  without  any  hesiialion. 
That  afternoon  one  could  stand  by  Ihe  fence  and 
see  fakirs  going  into  the  air  all  over  Ihe  camp. 
After  that,  they  did  not  bother  lis  any  more. 

L'Yom  the  Lllli  until  we  left  wo  did  little 
drilling.  The  time  was  given  to  us  to  make  prep- 
arations for  departure.  On  the  li»th  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  break  cam])  the  next.  day.  That 
night  we  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  city.  The 
next  morning  we  broke  camp  and  part  of  the 
great  white  city  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
Soon  we  fell  in  and  were  on  our  way  to  the  docks, 
inarching  .through  a  cheering  throng  which  tilled 
the  streets,  windows  and  housetops.  On  Market 
Street  the  crowd  was  so  dense,  and  crowded  us  so 
much  that  those  on  the  outside  were  compelled  lo 
throw  their  rifles  into  the  hollows  of  their  arms 
wiili  the  muzzle  pointing  outward  to  fore  •  their 
way  through.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot  and 
the  pavement  very  rough,  and  that,  combined  with 
the  crushing  crowd  shutting  out  ail  the  air,  made 
that  inarch  of  four  miles  one  to  bo  long  remem- 
bered. When  we  arrived  at  the  docks,  hot  and 
tired,  we  were  compelled  to  stand  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  a  cold  damp  ocean  breeze 
blowing  over   us,    the    result  of  which    wa;  that 
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many  went  on  board  with  bad  colds.  Then  we 
were  marched  back  three  or  four  blocks  and  given 
supper  by  the  Rod  Cross.  That  society  treated  us 
royally  and  even  time  can  never  ei-ase  the  grati- 
tude for  it  from  our  hearts.  From  there  we  went 
directly  to  the  ship,  the  Senator,  and  marched  on 
board  after  about  an  hour  of  tedious  waiting. 


_i 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE   VOYAGE 

The  Senator  was  a  comparatively  new  ship, 
but  small  and  not  intended  for  long  voyages.  Site 
was  a  coaster  built  for  Klondike  trade  and  was  in- 
tended to  carry  not  over  (500  passengers.  She 
now  had  on  board  one  regiment  and  six  months 
supplies  for  the  regiment,  besides  the  crew  and 
their  supplies.  To  make  room  for  all,  the  second 
hold  had  been  cleared  out  and  patent  berths  put  in, 
as  were  in  the  tirst  hold,  or  steerage.  The  whole 
ship  had  been  disinfected  with  chloride  of  lime 
and  smelled  so  badly  that  one  could  not  go  below 
without  getting  sick.  The  second  hold  was  dark 
and  there  was  no  moans  of  admitting  air  except,  by 
two  chimney  shaped  ventilators  which  were  very 
inefficient..  The  place  was  only  for  the  men,  the 
officers  rooms  being  in  the  cabins  on  deck. 

The  next  day,  June  lf>,  we  started  on  our  long 
voyage,  attended  by  cheering  crowds  on  lugs  and 
excursion  boats.  There  were  four  ships  in  the 
Heel,,  the  China,  Zealaudia,  Colon  and  Senator. 
Just  as  we  crossed  the  bar  the  boys  began 
to  gel  seasick.  I  know  that  many  will  laugh  at 
this,  but,  we  can  assure1  you  thai,  it  is  no  laughing 
mai!>u".  The  crowds  of  sick,  the  over-crowd i  d, 
ill  hva  'ling  ship  aiid  the  cold,  gloomy  v.val.l  or 
ma!-' 'hat  voya«;e  to  Honolulu  a  veritable  night- 
man. S^von  days  out  from  San  Francisco  Kerg. 
Geo  7,.  Ceddes  of  Co.  C  died  of  spinal  meningitis, 
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1  he  only  death  in  the  regiment  during  the  voyage. 
He  was  buried  with  Hie  beautiful  and  impressive 
military  services  of  a  burial  at  sea.  After  eight 
dreary,  almost,  unbearable  days  we  reached  Hono- 
lulu. We  arrived  in  the  roads  about  10  o'clock  at 
night,  and  anchored  there  till  morning.  There 
we.  were  mot  by  many  by  boats  and  serenaded  by 
tlu;  government  band.  In  the  morning  there  burst 
upon  our  eyes  a  sight  that  rilled  our  hearts  with 
joy."  In  front  lay  tin;  city  with  the  green  shores 
stretching  away  on  either  side  of  it,  while  over 
the  tops  of  tlie  houses  could  be  seen  the  brown 
hills.  Never  before  had  green  grass  and  trees 
looked  so  beautiful.  That  day  we  spent  on  shore, 
[n  the  forenoon  we  viewed  tin;  city  and  at  noon 
went  to  the  government  grounds  where  a  banquet 
had  been  prepared  for  the  whole  expedition.  It 
was  tine,  and  the  only  regret  was  that  so  many 
of  the  boys  had  not  recovered  from  their  seasick- 
ness sufficiently  to  do  justice  to  it. 

After  giving  three  cheers  for  the  ladies  of 
Honululu.  we  again  visited  the  city,  until  five 
o'clock  when  we  went  on  noard  ship. 

The  city  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the 
Hawaiian  group  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  the 
second  in  size  of  the  group.  It  is  a  lovely  city 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  between  the  hills  and 
the  bay.  It  is  laid  out  as  an  American  city  and 
has  all  the  modern  conveniences,  such  as  electric 
lights,  street,  cars,  waterworks  and  even  bicycles 
and  base  ball  goods.  The  houses,  instead  of  being 
crowded  are  set  back  from  the  road  amid  a  garden 
of  trees,  tropical  ferns  and  flowers,  making  the 
whole  resident  portion  of  the  city  a  veritable  gar- 
den. It  is  practically  an  American  city,  American 
residents    predominating,    though  there  are  some 
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English.  The  while  people  all  have  some  money 
and  do  the  business  while  Lho  nsitivos  do  tin:  inan- 
nal  labor.  The  country  around  is  devoted  to 
raising  sugar  cane  and  coffee.  The  government 
grounds  are  especially  beautiful.  The  capital 
building  is  rather  a  largo  building,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  large  lawn,  so  thickly  covered 
with  trees  as  to  make  it  always  shady.  The  most 
interesting  thing  to  us  was  to  stand  on  the  ship 
and  watch  the  natives  swim.  As  soon  as  we  an- 
chored the  water  around  was  full  of  them,  while 
a  row  or  others  sat  along  the  wharf  occasionally 
dropping  into  the  water  like  mud  turtles.  They 
are  the  most  expert  swimmers  in  the  world.  We 
would  throw  pennies  into  the  water  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship  and  instantly  a  swimmer  would  go 
under,  emerging  in  a  lew  seconds  with  the  penny 
in  his  fingers  anil  then  pop  it.  into  his  mouth  and 
wait  for  another.  The  natives  are  rather  above 
medium  size,  well  formed  and  cleanly,  learning 
this  possibly  from  the  white  residents. 

On  the  voyage  over  many  had  freely  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  would  never  gel  any 
further  than  Honolulu,  saying  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  government  would  think  of  sending 
us  all  the  way  crowded  as  we  were.  Others  wore 
of  the  opinion  that,  we  would  go  to  Manila,  hut 
that  part  of  the  regiment  would  be  put  onto  an- 
other ship  at  Honolulu.  Today  was  to  decide  it 
and  we  waited  anxiously.  About  10  o'clock  the 
ships  weighed  anchor  and  with  sinking  hearts  we 
started  out,  but  when  we  found  that  then;  was  no 
longer  any  hope  we  made  the  best  of  it.  After 
a  few  days  we  became  more  accustomed  to  our 
crowded  condition  and  began  to  look  around  for 
some  way  to  employ  our  time.     We    read,    played 
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cards  and  told  stories.  But  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  read  on  account  of  the  noise  and  the  dif- 
ticulty  of  finding  a  place  on  deck  to  sit  down, 
below  it  was  to  hot  and  the  air  too  unwholesome. 
It  was  had  enough  to  have  to  stay  there  at  night, 
nevertheless  some  had  lo,  because  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  all  on  declc,  though  as  many 
slept  there  as  possible  Then  we  played  pranks 
on  each  other,  some  of  them  pretty  rough  too,  but 
under  the  circumstances  they  were  to  be  forgiven 
because  l  hey  afforded  amusement,  and  that  was 
the  only  way  lo  keep  alive.  Sometimes  a  number 
of  the  boys  would  line  up  and  make  somebody  run 
ihe  gauntlet,  then  they  would  all  get  into  a  scuffle 
and  pile  up  on  the  deck  like  a  lot  of  foot  hall 
players.  Stealing  water  was  one  of  the  prevalent 
and  unpardonable  crimes.  Water,  I  must  say, 
was  very  scarce.  The  condensing  machine  either 
had  a  limited  capacity  or  the  ship's  officers  could 
not  afford  ihe  steam  necessary  for  operating. 
Whatever  the  reason  water  was  scarce.  We  were 
issued  half  a  canteen  full  twice  a  day  and  many 
times  we  were  so  thirsty  that  we  would  drink  it 
all  immediately.  Some  of  the  boys  who  had  a 
siand-in  with  Ihe  firemen  would  go  into  ihe  engine 
room  and  till  their  canteens,  which  they  would 
either  lode  or  hang  out  a  port  hole  to  cool.  If 
they  left  the  place  ten  minutes  I  hey  would  have 
no  water  when  they  returned.  The  fellow  who 
lost  it  would  then  get  even  by  taking  somebody's 
else.  The  soldier  spirit  was.  illustrated  very  well 
by  a  fellow  who  said  one  evening.  "Somebody 
ln;s  stolen  my  blanket.  Well  I  am  sorry,  for  some 
other  poor  fellow  has  to  lose  one."  And  in  a  few 
minutes  he  had  one.  Slealing!  you  say,  well 
probably  it  is.     If  it  is  there  is  no  worse  gang  of 
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theives  outside  of  the  penitentiary  (or  in  it)  than 
soldiers.  It  is  simply  the  survival  of  I  he  tillest 
and  is  not  considered  stealing  in  I  he  army.  When 
a  man  needs  something  lio  gets  it  at  tin-  nearest 
place  and  thinks  nothing  of  it.  We  have  semi  a  fel- 
low go  to  another's  trunk  and  got  a  chum  white 
uniform  to  wear  at  parade  or  guard  mount  and  the 
owner  did  not  care.  It.  simply  shows  a  degree  of 
friendship  and  comradship  that  exists  no  place 
but  in  the  army. 

One  evening  just  after  dark  a  friend  of  the 
writer's  came  to  him  and  said  "I  have  round  a  can- 
teen full  of  cold  water.  Do  you  want  a  drink?" 
Of  course  ho  did  and  eagerly  asked  where  the  can- 
teen was.  "Hanging  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mast,"  was  the  reply.  The  writer  slipped  around 
cpiietly.  took  the  canteen  and  put  it  to  his  lips  and 
took  a  big  swallow.  It  was  salt  water.  As  he 
spit  the  stuff  out  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  he- 
hind  him  and  turning  he  threw  the  water  on  the 
jokers.  If  anybody  got  angry  at  these  pranks  or 
did  not  enter  into  tin;  spirit  of  the  thing  it  was 
worse  for  him,  the  others  tormented  him  ail  tho 
more. 

One  night  a  fellow  got  a  canteen  of  water 
from  the  engine  room  and  to  keep  it  and  also  have 
it  cool  he  tied  it  to  the  railing  and  let  it  hang  over 
the  side  just  by  where  he  was  sleeping  on  some 
sacks  of  onions  and  cofTee  piled  along  the  rail. 
Two  other  boys  waited  until  he  got  asleep,  then 
drank  his  water  and  tied  the  empty  canteen  to  his 
toe.  He  soon  felt  it  and  woke  up.  We  will  not  re- 
cord what  followed  except  that  he  was  so  mad 
that  he  laid  in  the  rain  until  he  was  soaked  while 
tho  other  two  laughed  at  him.  Another  lime  three 
boys  had  been  scuhMing  and   slapping    each   other 
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with  boards.  Whon  tlioy  were  tired  one  went  be- 
low and  ihe  other  two  went  to  bed  on  the  deck. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  first  one  came  tiptoeing  back, 
got  a  cup  of  dirty  brine  and  creeping  quietly 
around  the  mast  threw  it  at  the  others,  hut  they 
had  been  looking  and  dodged.  It  splashed  into 
the  faces  of  some  others  who  were  sleeping  just 
beyond  and  for  a  short  while  Ihe  on  lookers 
thought  thai  there  would  be  trouble,  but  every- 
body laughed  so  heartily  that  they  finally  look  it 
as  a  joke.  Many  a  lime  a  fellow  would  got  to 
sleep  only  to  be  wakened  by  a  twist  of  his  toe  or 
other  equally  pleasant  operation.  Sometimes  a 
whole  company  would  gel  to  yelling,  cat  calling 
and  healing  I  in  plates  or  cups  after  laps.  At  such 
times  they  could  not  be  stopped  either  by  guards 
or  officers. 

The  evenings  were  Ihe  pleasantest  times. 
When  the  heat  of  the  day  had  given  away  to  the 
cool  ocean  breezes  and  the  bright,  moon  was  shin- 
ing in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  sit  by  the  rail  (if  you  could  get  a  seat)  and  talk, 
or  listen  to  the  swish  of  the  waves  against  the 
side  of  the  boat.  Then  there  was  singing  and 
perhaps  Ihe  sound  of  a  guitar,  but  over  all  there 
would  be  the  incessant  hum  of  voices  in  conver- 
sation. While  one  would  be  listening  and  won- 
dering al  the  quietness  of  so  many  people  a  yell 
would  burst  upon  the  silence  and  then  the   scamp-  j 

or  of  feet  mingled  with  the  sound  of  laughter, 
then  silence  again  save  for  a  muttered  "I'll  get 
even  with  you."  This  would  proceed  for  awhile, 
alternating  silence  and  lumull,  unlilsuddonly  from 
the  upper  deek  would  come  Ihe  slow  sweet  notes 
of  "laps,"  now  swelling,  now  sinking,  glancing 
from  wave  top  to  wave  lop,  till  they    reached    the 
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distant  ships  of  fleet,  from  which  would  soon 
come  back  the  answer,  mellowed  and  sweetened 
by  the  distance.  If  one  lias  never  heard  "taps" 
he  can  never  appreciate  its  beauty.  One  wonders 
that  such  a  sweet  sound  can  come  from  a  brass 
bugle.  Camp  visitors  at  San  Francisco  would 
stop  on  hearing  it  and  say  "Hark,  how  lovely." 
It  is  indeed  most  fitting  as  the  final  service  of  the 
soldiers  burial.  Thou  we  would  sleep  (if  we 
could). 

We  had  not  been  out  from  Honolulu  many 
days  before  the  officers  discovered  that  we  needed 
exercise,  so  we  drilled,  and  such  drilling!  The 
corporals  would  take  a  few  men  off  into  a  corner 
some  place  where  there  was  room  and  make  them 
go  through  a  few  motions— how  many,  depended 
on  the  corporal.  Sometimes  we  used  ritles  and 
sometimes  we  didn't,  but  one  can  imagine  how 
men  could  drill  where  there  was  not  space  enough 
to  move,  and  the  floor  heaving  underneath  his 
feet,  but  our  health  must  not  suffer. 

Then  we  had  inspection.  How  that  did  de- 
light us!  We  would  dress  in  white  uniforms, 
taking  care  all  the  time  to  touch  nothing  for 
everything  was  dirty  and  greasy,  put  on  all  our 
equipments,  crowd  and  push  and  tight  our  way 
up  to  the  hurricane  deck  and  stand  crowded  to- 
gether between  the  heat  of  the  sun  above  and  the 
heat  of  the  engine  room  below,  ami  have  an  officer 
come  along  with  a  note  book  in  his  hand  and  ask 
us  what  equipments  we  needed.  What  they  did 
it  for  we  never  knew.  They  went  through  that 
performance  many  times  but  we  have  never  yet 
received  the  things  we  then  lacked. 

A  great  deal  of  our  time  was  employed  in 
keeping  our  rifles  clean,  or  rather  trying  too,  for 
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thoy  would  rust  about  every  fifteen  minutes.  The 
most  of  them  wore  pretty  hard  looking  instru- 
ment's when  we  landed 

Our  way  of  washing  our  clothing  was  ingen- 
ious and  simple.  We  simply  tied  them  to  a  rope 
and  lot  them  drag  in  the  water,  but  when  thoy  were 
taken  in  the  loose  end  was  generally  very  hand- 
somely fringed.  We  had  often  read  about  the  ben- 
ellis  of  salt  water  bathing  and  we  now  had  a  chance 
to  try  it,  'as  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  shower  bath 
every  morning.  They  may  be  very  helpful  but 
they  are  far  from  pleasant.  A  very  good  substi- 
tute for  salt  water  bathing  for  those  whoa.ro  igno- 
rant of  it,  is  to  rub  thin  syrup  into  their  flesh.. 
You  may  not  get  the  benefit  but  you  will  get  the 
fo<ding.  For  washing  dishes  it  is  equally  good. 
It  would  take  as  long  to  get.  the  grease  off  a  tin 
pi. tie  with  sea  water  as  it  will  for  Niagara  falls  to 
cut,  its  way  bacdr  to  Lake  Erie. 

If  we  say  that  we  were  not  well  fed  we  would 
be  called  "kickers"  who  wanted  -'pies  and  cakes 
and  feather  beds,"  so  we  will  just  gtve  a  sample 
of  some  of  the  meals  we  had.  For  breakfast  a 
boiled  potato  with  the  jacket  on,  some  hard  tack 
ami  a  cup  of  coffee  that  lasted  as  though  it  was 
made  of  soot,  sometimes  some  canned  salmon  and 
about  twice  or  three  times  a  week  we  had  biscuits, 
and  such  biscuits!  We  could  take  the  inside  out, 
throw  it  on  the  floor  and  it  would  bounce  as  high 
as  a  man's  head.-  We  had  to  be  very  careful  of 
them;  they  were  more  dangerous  than  bullets. 
For  dinner  we  had  about  the  same  with  perhaps 
some  canned  beef  and  that  was  the  stutf  we  liked. 
Whenever  the  ships  came  wi.thin  hailing  distance 
the  boys  would  call  across,  "Have  you  got  any 
canned  beef?"        '  ,,-,»■ 
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The  4lh  of  July  1898  we  spent  on  tho  water. 
It  was  our  first  holiday  and  of  course  we  had  a 
celebration.  For  dinrtor  they  gave  us  a  piece  of 
peach  pie,  some  canned  roast  beef,  hard  tack  and 
eolTee  (the  same  kind.)  Thai  coll'ee  we  seldom 
drank  raw.  We  generally  put  it  in  our  canteens 
with  the  water  and  then  it  was  bearable.  We 
would  have  thrown  it  over-hoard,  but  were  afraid 
that  it  would  kill  the  fish,  and  besides  it.  would  not 
do  to  waste  anything  that,  was  liquid,  because  it 
was  to  scarce.  Seme  of  the  companies  which  had 
funds  bought  fruit  and  other  provisions  at  Hon- 
olulu and  lived  fairly  well. 

It  was  on  this  voyage  that.  Ool.  Brail  got  ties 
name  of  Cocoanut  Johnnie.  He  bought  some  c«xo- 
anuts  and  bananas  at  Honolulu  which  were  stored 
on  the  poop  deck  of  the  ship,  which  was  also  used 
as  a  guard  house.  This  fruit  was  Lo  he  issued  to 
us,  a  cocoanut  to  every  three  men  and  two  bananas 
to  each  man,  a  green  one  and  a  ripe  one,  thai  is, 
one  not  as  green  as  the  oilier.  For  these  the 
captain  of  each  company  paid  at  the  rale  of  JO 
cents  per  man  audit  was  taken  out  of  our  next 
months  pay.  lint  few  of  them  were  ever  issued  to 
us.  The  prisoners  in  the  guard  house  and  the 
guards  would  eat  bananas  every  night,  and  Coco- 
anut Johnnie  could  not  catch  them  either.  An- 
other bill  that  was  taken  out  of  our  pay  was  for 
stolen  ships  goods.  One  night  the  ship's  stoic 
room  was  broken  into  by  the  soldiers  and  some 
provisions  taken.  Tho  ship  was  searched  but  a 
very  small  proportion  was  recovered,  and  as  the 
guilty  ones  could  not  be  detected  all  had  to  pay 
equally.  By  this  time  we  begun  to  discuss  how 
many  more  days  would  pass  before  we  saw  land 
and  we  bothered    the  ship  crew    much  with    ques- 
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tions.  On  July  16th  we  saw  land  first  and  on  the 
next  morning,  July  17th,  at  daylight,  we  entered 
the  hay  of  Manila  made  famous  by  the  valor  of 
Dewey  and  his  men.  O!  memorable  day.  It  was 
a  mile  stone  in  our  lives,  but  little  did  we  realize 
its  importance  then;  the  future  was  to  teach  us, 
however.  As  we  passed  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  Corregidor  island  and  the  main  land 
we  wondered  how  Admiral  Dewey  ever  entered 
there  with  those  guns  and  signal  stations  on  either 
hand.  Our  enthusiam  was  awakened  anew  as  we 
came  to  the  American  fleet.  Our  ship  passed  be- 
tween the  sunken  Spanish  flagship,  the  Reina 
(Jristina  and  the  Olympia,  on  the  deck  of  which  the 
marines  were  drawn  at  present  arms,  and 
Dewey  himself  was  standing  on  the  bridge.  The 
cheers  which  we  gave  as  we  saw  him  must  have 
been  heard  in  Manila,  many  miles  away  across  the 
bay.  We  passed  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Olympia  and  dropped  anchor.  Never  will  we  for- 
get that  sight.  We  wish  that  we  could  describe  our 
feelings,  but  such  things  have  never  yet  been  on 
paper.  Around  us  were  the  sunken  wrecks  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  some  with  part  of  their  hulks  above 
water,  some  with  only  the  masts,  and  some  run 
ashore  and  burned  On  our  right,  and  near  by, 
were  the  while  barracks  of  Cavite,  and  beside  them 
old  Port  Cavite,  whose  side  looked  like  a  pepper 
box — the  effect  of  the  American  shells.  Stretch- 
ing away  from  the  barracks  and  fort  in  a  semi- 
circle was  the  low  green  coast  line  of  the  bay, 
ending  in  the  distance  in  a  white  sneck — Manila, 
the  now  famous,  the  romantic,  the  doomed  city  of 
Manila.  The  coast  was  in  some  places  open,  in 
others  covered  with  what  appeared  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  and  all   along  as  far  as  the  eye   could 
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reach  was  white  smoke  arising  from  the  many  na- 
tives fires,  and  far  beyond  arose  the  bare  hills  of 
the  interior.  How  beautiful,  how  refreshing  to 
our  eyes  grown  tired  of  heaving,  pitching,  tossing 
lead  colored  water,  were  the  green  grass  and  tl'oes. 
This  then  was  the  end  of  our  journey.  Fur  this 
time  we  had  looked  forward  through  thirty  three 
long  dreary  days  and  nights.  For  this  we  had  en- 
dured the  hardships  of  a  crowded  transport  ship, 
and  our  hearts  lightened  with  joy. 

Immediately  we  began  to  wonder  where  we 
would  land;  we  we  were  anxious  to  gel  our  "feet 
dusty,"  to  get  where  we  could  move  around,  but 
the  day  wore  on  with  the  same  monotonous  rou- 
tine of  mid-ocean.  So  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  numerous  small  boats  that  surrounded  theship. 
There  were  canoes  of  all  kinds,  but  the  most  pre- 
dominant were  made  of  a  hollowed  log,  some  of 
which  were  so  narrow  that  to  keep  them  from  tip- 
ping over  two  bamboo  poles  were  tied  ncross,  to 
the  ends  of  which  were  lashed  twoother  poles  paral- 
lel to  the  boat.  These  crafts  were  loaded  with  fruit, 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  Of  course  we  wanted  these 
things,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  business. 
Business  transactions  were  hindered  considerably 
by  mutual  ignorance,  on  our  part,  of  the  value  of 
the  commodities,  and  on  theirs,  of  the  value  of  our 
money.  However,  we  managed  to  get  along  in  a 
way  The  means  of  transportation  was  by  a  rope 
and  a  bucket,  into  which  we  would  put  a  nickle  or 
dime  and  lower  it,  and  they  would  put  something 
into  the  bucket,  and  we  never  saw  a  case  of  the  na- 
tive getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  We  never 
put  into  the  bucket  anything  above  a  dime,  for  two 
reasons,  first  because  we  received  no  more  for  it 
than  for  a  nickle,  and  secondly  because  not  many 
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of  us  had  much  money,  the  U.  S.  commissary  had 
tlie  most  of  it,  by  reason  of  which  we  hud   arrived 
then;  alive.     A  man  with  money  was  like  a   pros- 
pector in  the  Klondike — lie  couid  not  eat  his  gold. 
The  size  and   color   of    the    money    determined  its 
value  with  these  natives;  a  nickle  was  worth    more 
than  a  dime,  and  they  would  not  take  a  penny  at 
all.      However,    we   did    not   have  a  chance  to  go 
broke,  lor  the  officers,   ever  watchful  of  our  wel- 
fare and  fearing  that  all   these  luxuries,  combined 
with  those  daily  issued  to    us    would   cause   gout, 
prohibited  the  buying  of  frujf.      £|ow  g00tj  t,,osg 
others  were  to  us,  how  watchful  of  every  step  to 
see  that  we  did  not  go  wrong.     They  were  men  of 
age  and   experience,    who    had    received    their  ap- 
pointments strictly  because  of  merit  and  who  were 
willing  to  give  to  us  .the   accumulated    wisdom   of 
years.      They    were    graduates  of   institutions  of 
learning,  some   of    hardware    stores  and  some  of 
threshing  machines,  whose  experience   in    feeding 
machines  taught  them  how  to  feed  men.     How    the 
poor  ignorant  private  can  live   in    civil   life   where 
there  is  "no  officer  to  guide  him"  is  truly  a    mira- 
cle.    The  officer  was  differently    constituted    from 
the  private,    loo.     There    was    constantly    a    force 
of  cooks  in  the  kitchen  of  the  officers    mess   cook- 
ing things  which  would  have  killed  a  private,    and 
yet  they  did  not  have  gout,  nor  indigestion.     It  is 
truly    wonderful    how  a  commission  strengthens  a 
man's  stomach   and   protects   him   against   those 
evils    of    over    eating    to   which  a  man  in  a  plain 
uniform  is  liable. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  loading  supplies 
onto  lighters  and  getting  our  equipments  ready 
for  disembarking,  and  j  el  we  did  not  know  when 
that  would  be. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CAMP  DKWKY,   1\   I. 

Tlie  next  morning  wo  wore  ordered  lo  <,rot 
ready  for  another  inspection,  which  wo  did  grum- 
blingly,  but  after  standing'  on  tin;  duck  two  or 
tlu'oo  hours  with  our  loads  cm  our  backs  wo  wore 
ordered  to  fall  in,  and  marched  onto  caseos  before 
we  knew  il,  almost.  Theu  For  the  first  lime  we 
felt  the  burning1  sun  of  the  tropics.  As  our  string 
of  loaded  cascos  passed  the  different  ships  we 
were  received  with  cheers  by  the  marines,  and  of 
course  we  responded.  The  csiscos  ran  to  the 
beach  until  grounded,  and  then  we.  waded  ashore. 
Some  of  the  boys  who  did  not  care  to  got  wet 
tried  to  get  into  a  native  round  bottomed  canoe, 
but  as  soon  as  their  feel  touched  it,  it.  immediately 
turned  over,  spilling  them  into  the  water.  The 
native  right ed  his  boat,  hut.  lite  hoys  concluded  to 
wade  ashore.  On  I  ho  beach  we  loll  ill  and 
marched  back  from  the  slioro  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  ;i  sandy  peanut  patch  surrounded  by 
trees.  The  firs  I  thing  wo  did  after  slacking  arms 
was  to  hunt  for  water,  which  wo  drank  greedily, 
although  prohibited  by  the  officers,  but  when  a 
man  has  been  without  water  for  several  hours  in 
the  burning  sun  he  will  drink  almost  anything  lie 
can  find.  Then  ,\ye  pitched  our  "dog  tents,"  just 
largo.ouough  for  two  men  to  lie  in,  and  busied 
ourselves  in  cutting  bamboo  poles  on  which  to  dry 
our    clothes.       How    pleasant,  an    afternoon     we 
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passed!  We  were  like  caged  animals  let  loose, 
and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  walk  without  being  jost- 
led. The  weather,  too.  was  lovely;  the  sunshine, 
the  stillness,  save  for  the  humming  of  insects,  re- 
called to  us  the  summer  days  in  the  country  in 
Nebraska.  The  uniformed  soldiers,  the  military 
equipments,  seemed  out  of  |>lace,  and  the  rattle  of 
arms  jarred  harshly  on  the  peaceful  calm. 

The  natives  immediately  crowded  around  us 
with  fruit  for  sale.  They  regarded  us  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  awe.  They  had  never  be- 
fore seen  such  large  men,  and  these  were  the  peo- 
ple who  had  come  to  deliver  them  from  a  hateful 
bondage.  We  worked  with  a  will,  as  we  said,  all 
the  afternoon,  and  at  evening  never  did  anything 
taste  better  than  that  little  piece  of  bacon  and 
hard  tack.  You  may  talk  about  banquets  at  *10 
a  plate,  but  they  were  never  so  much  enjoyed  as 
that  one  little  piece  of  bacon  and  that  one  piece  of 
hard  tack;  and  then  the  sleep  that  night!  it  was 
worth  going  that  far  lo  enjoy.  We  rolled  our- 
selves in  our  blankets  and  in  spite  of  the  strange- 
ness, the  sand,  the  fleas  and  the  mosquitos,  slept 
like  babies — but  not  all  night.  The  guards  around 
the  camp,  not  knowing  how  near  the  enemy  was, 
and  realizing  that  they  were  in  a  strange  country, 
were  a  little  nervous,  which  was  increased  by  the 
officers  going  from  post  to  post  in  the  darkness 
to  test  the  sentries.  But  they  did  not  catch  any- 
body napping;  from  all  around  the  camp  could  be 
heard  "Corporal  of  the  guard  number  3  or  4  or 
6,"  or  whatever  it  happened  to  be,  as  a  sentry 
captured  an  officer  and  turned  him  over  to  the 
corporal.  One  guard  had  the  whole  camp  up  by 
tiring  at  a  dog  which  darted  in  front  of  him  from  a 
thick,  dark  hedge,  and    many    were    the   cases   of 
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temporary  heart  disease  caused  by  cats  and  birds. 
However,  the  night  passed  without  ulher  inci- 
dent, and  the  next  morning  we  had  many  a  laugh 
over  our  nervousness. 

In  a  few  days  we  commenced  to  do  outpost 
duty,  spending  our  spare  time  in  exploring  (he 
country  and  visiting  whatever  places  of  interest 
there  were,  or  in  amusing  ourselves  by  talking  lo 
the  natives,  who  squatted  in  a  row  along  our  guard 
lines,  for  we  would  not  let  them  come  inside. 

It  was  in  doing  this  outpost  work  that  the 
Nebraska  regiment  (and  others,  too)  did  much  lor 
which  it  will  never  get  any  credit  at  home.  It 
was  marching,  sleeping,  walking  guard  in  the  mud 
and  rain,  and  the  outposts  were  in  the  zone  of  all 
the  overtire  from  the  trenches,  so  that  we  got  tin; 
benefit  of  the  tire  directed,  not.  only  at  the  Amer- 
icans, but  at  the  insurgents  as  well,  and  that  no 
more  men  were  killed  is  simply  another  proof  of 
that  providential  protection  which  followed  the 
Americans  all  during  this  war. 

Many  amusing  things  happened  on  these 
trips  to  the  country;  amusing  incidents  there,  but 
under  other  circumstances,  narrow  escapes.  It  is 
a  little  peculiar  that  men  will  laugh  at  others 
when  they  come  near  getting  killed,  but  it  is  a 
fortunate  part  of  our  makeup;  it  is  probably  put 
in  us  by  the  Creator  to  help  us  to  belter  hoar  those 
dangers  to  which  this  life  is  liable,  by  keeping 
men  from  brooding.  During  the  first  experience 
of  a  certain  company  in  outpost  duly,  and  before 
they  had  yet  heard  the  peculiar  whistle  of  the 
Mauser,  a  member  of  the  company  was  standing 
by  a  stone  wall  around  an  open  well,  talking  to 
the  native  who  owned  the  place.  Suddenly  the 
ripping  sound  of  a  volley  came    from  the  trenches 
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some  700  or  800  y;irds  away.  The  native  instantly 
dropped  behind  tin;  wall,  which  was  about  three 
feet  high,  al  the  same  lime  motioning'  to  the  sol- 
dier to  do  (he  same,  but  he,  wishing  to  show  the 
native  how  brave  an  Amciicau  soldier  was,  simply 
smiled  and  remained  standing.  Before  that  smile 
got  fairly  settled  over  his  features  a  Mauser  bullet 
passed  close  to  his  head  and  imbedded  itself  in  a 
treti  behind  him,  and  the  soldier  smiled  no  more, 
but  went  down  m>  fast,  that  lie  left  his  hat  in  the 
air,  where  it  still  was  when  lie  looked  up.  A 
group  of  soldiers  near  by,  cooking  a  chicken  which 
they  had  "bought,"  saw  the  incident  and  laughed 
uproariously,  and  for  days  they  chaffed  him  about 
being  "brave." 

Not  long  after  that  another  fellow  went  into 
the  bamboo  house  used  as  headquarters,  to  get 
some  hard  tack.  The  house  was  elevated  on  poles 
about  six  feet  above  the  ground,  the  means  of  as- 
cent being  by  a  ladder.  As  he  stopped  to  pick  up 
his  haversack  a  bullet,  passed  through  the  side  of 
the  house  just  above  his  bent  back.  He  fell  on 
the  lloor,  rolled  to  the  door  and  down  the  ladder. 
forgetting  his  haversack  and  hard  tack,  nor  would 
ho  go  back  after  them.  He  was  the  victim  of  un- 
merciful chatting  for  days  afterward.  The  after- 
noon of  that  same  day  a  sergeant  had  found  a  little 
piece  of  rag,  and  was  g<»in«£  to  clean  his  <^un  with 
it.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  a  small 
thatched  house,  talking  to  a  group  around  him, 
and  was  just  telling  them  about  the  luxury  of  a 
rag  to  clean  a  gun  when  a  piece  of  a  shell  clipped 
off  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  across  the  road  and 
took  off  the  top  of  the  building  against  which  he 
was  leaning.  He  never  finished  that  sentence, 
but   fell    on    his    back,  throwing  his  gun  one  way 
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and  ramrod  another.     This    furnished   amusement 

for  the   group,  who,  by  the    way,  were  also  lying 

down. 

This    place    was    used    afterwards    as    a    per- 

manent headquarters  for  outposts      It  was  a  little 

village    called    Pasay;     where     was    situated    the 

country  house  of  the  captain-general  of   tin:    Phil- 

ippines.    Tin;  other  posts  were  situated  along  two 

different  roads  from  Pasay,  h;iek  into  the  country. 

These  roads  had  to  be  patroled  every  hour   and    a 

report  made  to  headquarters,  and  soinelinx  s,  very 

often,  in    fact,    this    was   dangerous,    because   the 

main  road  was  parallel  to  the  trenches.     One   day 

a    patrol,     started     from     post   (i  to  headquarters, 

stepped  in  just  behind  a  mounted    Filipino  officer. 

They  plodded  along  through  the  mud    for    awhile, 

neither   probably    thinking   of    the    other,  until  a 

bright   idea   came    into  the  head  of  the  American. 

He   closed    up    behind    the  unsuspecting  Filipino, 

and  as  they  approached    headquarters,    threw    his 

riJle    into    the    hollow    of    his  left  arm,    with  his 

right  thumb  on  the  hammer.     The  first   guard    ho 

met  looked  surprised  and  asked  in  a  low    tone    "A 

prisoner,"      but    tho    joker    simply     nodded      his 

head  and  passed  on.      When  they    came    to    Pasay 

all    the  soldiers   crowded  into  the  streets,  asking 

questions,  but  receiving    no    answer.     After    pas- 

sing   half    way    through     the  village,  Ihe  Filipino 

rode   up    to    tho   side   of    tho  street  and  throw  his 

bridle    rein    to    another    Filipino,    and  the  soldier 

turned   to   the   left  amid  a  shower  of  imprecations 

from  his  fooled  comrades,  who  now  saw  tho   joke. 

A  little  instance  will  show  tin:  American    love 

of  causing  somebody  trouble,     and    also    illustrate 

the   regard   (or   disregard)    of    the  private  for  tin? 

non-commissioned  officer,  which  so   surprised    Lhu 
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Filipinos.  A  patrol  camo  up  to  report  one  night 
and  asked  the  sentry  for  the  sergeant  of  the  post. 
"Over  there  on  that  rice  sled,  asleep, "  he  said. 
The  private  walked  over  and  kicked  him  in  the 
ribs,  saying,  "Get  up,  quick."  The  sergeant 
awoke  with  a  start,  looked  startled  and  inquired, 
"What's  the  matter."  The  other  said,  "Oh! 
nothing,  only  T  wanted  to  tell  you  that  everything 
is  all  right  on  post  4.''  What  the  sergeant  said 
can  be  imagined,  but  he  took  it  good  naturedly 
and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Some  days  afterwards  part  of  a  company  was 
on  outpost  at  another  place.  They  had  been 
there  a  day  and  a  night,  digging  entrenchments 
in  the  day  time,  and  trying  to  sleep  on  ihe  earth- 
en Moor  of  an  old  church  at  night,  with  swarms 
of  mosquitos  buzzing  around  their  heads,  and 
were  expecting  relief  about  nine  o'clock.  A  fel- 
low who  had  been  trying  to  sleep,  came  out  of 
the  church  early  in  the  morning  and  met  a  friend 
just  coining  from  the  lookout,  and  said.  "There 
is  not  a  thing  here  to  eat,  and  even  after  we 
march  back  t>  camp  you  know  what  we  will 
get — pancakes  Now  just  around  this  house  are 
two  young  chickens,  and  I  am  hungry,  how  are 
you?"  Well  now,  if  any  old  soldier  happens  to 
s<*e  this  he  will  know  that  the  other  fellow  refused 
to  go  after  those  chickens.  They  went  around  to 
take  a  look,  anyway,  and  saw  the  chickens. 
They  chased  them  through  a  hedge  several  times, 
and  around  the  house,  and  out  of  the  trees,  but 
could  not  get  near  them.  Finally  the  chickens 
ran  out  on  a  dike  which  separated  two  rice  fields, 
and  stopped.  Thinking  that  he  had  them  sure, 
one  of  the  boys  crept  along  until  he  got  pretty 
close,  took  out  his  bayonet  and  threw  it  at   them. 
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and    his   aim    was    good  too,  but  the  fowl 

hopped  into  the  air  and  lot  the  bayonet   g< 

them  into  a  ditch  full  of  watts 

game  go  and  went   after    his 

wading  around  waist  deep  in 

amining  all  the  grass  in  vain, 

to  help  him.  and  lie  could  not 


nply 
nder 
.  Ho  then  let  the 
bayonet.  Mill  after 
the  water,  and  ex- 
ile called  a  native 
find    it.     Just    then 


the  bugle  sounded  assembly,  and  he  had  to  rush 
away.  When  he  got  to  camp  he  remembered  that 
the  next  day  was  inspection  day,  and  he  must 
have  a  bayonet  or  give  some  good  reason  for  the 
loss  of  his.  The  w;.y  out  of  it  was  clear. 
He  just  went  over  to  the  next  company  and  "bor- 
rowed" one  that  was  hanging  outside  a  tent.  The 
next  morning  he  heard  what  the  other  fellow  had 
to  say  about  the  man  who  "stole"'  his  bayonet, 
and  also  heard  him  say  how  he  was  ^roin^  to  g«*t 
another.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the  man 
who  ultimately  lost  a  bayonet,  with  no  court  of 
appeal,  was  the  last  man  in  the  last  regiment  in 
cam)) — the  Wyoming. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  reaching  camp  after 
a  trip  like  this,  was  to  cat — sometimes,  then  sleep 
a  few  hours.  After  that  we  would  either  lounge 
around  camp,  or  go  down  to  the  bench  to  look  for 
shells,  or  possibly  scour  the  country  looking  for 
fuel.  Scouting  parties  were  also  sent  out  over 
the  surrounding  country.  One  of  these  one  day 
went  into  the  insurgent  trenches  up  toward  Ma- 
nila, where  the  insurgents  had  an  old  six-pound 
cannon  which  Dewey  had  given  them.  It  had 
been  mounted  by  building  a  platform,  upon  which 
it  had  been  raised,  above  the  works.  They  were 
tiring  it  for  the  first  time  that  day.  Nobody  knew 
a  thing  about  it,  but  all  wen;  trying  to  learn.  One 
loaded  it  amid  much    talking,  and   then  all  but  one 
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ran  away  a  short  distance  to  await  the  report. 
When  it  exploded  there  was  great  yelling  and 
cheering,  and  hundreds  of  eyes  peeped  over  the 
breastworks  expecting  to  see  the  whole  Spanish 
force  Hying  in  the  air.  Instead,  the  hall  struck 
about  fifty  yards  in  trout,  of  the  gun  and  rolled  a 
short  distance.  Then  they  tried  it  again,  but 
with  vevy  little  more  success.  The  next  day  the 
Spaniards,  probably  having  had  a  good  laugh, 
with  a  well  directed  shot,  broke  it  to  pieces.  Tbis 
was  the  Filipino's  last  experiment  with  artillery 
until  after  they  had  begun  fighting  us. 

We  had  not  been  in  camp  many  days  before 
we  were  obliged  to  raise  our  beds  on  account  of 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  conse- 
quent liability  to  contract  malaria.  There  were 
plenty  of  bamboo  beds  for  sale,  and  these  we 
bought  and  put  our  tents  upon  them.  A  bed  wide 
enough  for  two  was  just  the  right  size  for  a  tent. 
Our  rations  here  run  short,  beeaui.se  of  the 
high  surf  which  prevented  our  landing  anything 
from  the  ships  For  two  weeks  we  lived  on  pan- 
cakes made  of  Hour  and  swamp  water.  And  then 
the  way  i hey  were  cooked!  We  positively  know 
of  a  fellow  who  was  nearly  drowned  as  a  result 
of  eating  one.  He  was  foolish  enough  to  go  bath- 
ing immediately  after  eating  it,  and  of  course  he 
sank  like  lead;  timely  aid,  however  saved  him. 
Another  follow  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  company 
street  just  after  finishing  his  dinner,  and  could 
not  get  up  alone.  There  were  a  few  chickens 
around  camp,  but  ihey  were  game  cocks,  and  lo  » 
tough  to  eal — as  we  discovered. 

When  we  did  get  our  rations  they  consisted 
mostly  of  canned  beef  and  hard  tack.  Oh!  that 
beef  and  that  hard  lack.     Tf  the  reader  wishes  to 


know  what  t he  beef  was  like,  lie  can  manufacture 
a  very  ^ood  substitute  by  cutting  some  siring  into 
pieces  about  three  inches  Innif,  liein»  them  into  a 
bundle,  and  then  dipping  Ihe  bundle  into  souk; 
salty,  grayish  liquid.  This  is  "horse  meat,"  and 
taken  with  hard  tack  makes  a  meal  lit  for  a  king 
— if  he  wauls  to  coiniiiii.  suicide;.  We  heard  a 
First  Nebraskan  describing  hard  lack  one  evening 
10  an  audience.  He  sa'd  that  it  was  fresh,  and  as 
palatable  as  bread,  but  lie  was  an  oiiieer  and  did 
not.  have  to  eat  it  all  the  Lime  as  we  did.  Many  of 
the  boys  fairly  detested  the  stuff,  ami  could  only 
eat  it  by  soaking  it  in  coffee.  We  can  do  no  belter 
than  quote  a  poem  written  by  a  boy  in  Manila 
about  this  same  hard  tack: 

THE  OLD  ARMY  HARD  TACK, 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  tin;  war-time  mementoes, 

I've  cherished  in  memory  of  sorrows  and  joys, 

In  the  days  when  I  tramped  through  the  streets  of 

Manila, 
And    splashed    through    tins    mud  with  the  rest  of 

tie;  boys. 
I've  a  rusty  old  knife  I  never  will  part  with, 
An  old  campaign  hat,  a  jacket  of  blue, 
A  battered  canteen,  and  a  haversack  holding 
►Some  squares  of  the  hard  tack  we  all  had  to  chew. 

Chorus — The  iron-bound  hard  tack, 

The  mould -covered  hard  lack. 

The  old  army  hard  tack  we  all  had  to  chew. 

There  was  hard  tack  from  wars  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. 

Which  remained  unconsumed  till  this  late  Spanish 
war; 

'Tis  rumored  that  some  which  defied  mastication 
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Wore  marked  "Civil  War,"  or  the  stamp  "B.  C." 

bore. 
What  a  triumph  this  is  for  the  skill  of  the  baker; 
Indestructible  product,  defying  lime's  tooth; 
Hut  it  could  not  resist  the  assaults  of  our  grinders, 
The  grinders  we  had  in  the  days  of  our  youth. 

Chorus — There  was  1812  hard  tack, 
And  '(52  hard  lack, 

The  old  army  hard  tack  we  ate  in  our  youth. 

Oh,    youth    can    make    feasts   of   the   coarsest   of 

viands, 
And  never  again  shall  we  veterans  feel 
Such  a  zest  in  our  lives  as  we  felt  in  this  late  war, 
When  hard  tack  sufficed  to  create  a  square  meal. 
And  tho'  we  may  dine  at  more  sumptuous  tables, 
We'd  gladly  exchange  all  the  dainties  they  yield 
For  thii  hearty  enjoyment  and  youthful  digestion 
That  seasoned  the  hard  tack  we  ate  in  the  field. 

Chorus — The  bullet-proof  hard  lack, 
The  petrified  hard  tack, 

The  old  army  hard  tack  we  ate  in  the  field. 
—  Fred  Blake,  Utah  Battery,  U.S.V. 

Some  of  the  things  which  we  did  for  our 
amusement  may  be  learned  from  the  following  inci- 
dent: One  night  some  of  us  were  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  loud  talking  in  one  of  the  companies. 
A  couple  of  the  boys  said  that  the  two  in  the  next 
tent  had  pulled  their  tent  down,  and  they  were 
returning  the  compliment,  while  the  other  boys 
were  protesting  that  they  were  innocent.  It 
leaked  out  in  the  morning  that  l he  first  two  had 
pulled  their  own  lent  down  on  themselves,  and 
then  blamed  it  on  the  others,  for  an  excuse  to  pull 
theirs  down.  But  the  officer  of  the  day  came 
around  loo  soon  and  made  them  fix  their  tent  up 
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again.  But,  they  were  bent  on  having  some  fun 
anyway,  so  as  soon  as  the  officer  went  away  they 
went  to  a  tent  where  two  of  their  friends  were 
sleeping  soundly,  and  poured  sand  <>n  the 
fact!  of  one.  He  awoke  with  ;i  star!,  sal  u\)  and 
looked  at  his  lout-mate,  thinking  that  lie  did  it. 
Seeing  him  asleep  and  innocent,  he  lay  down 
again  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  tormentors  then 
put.  some  on  the  other  fellow's  face,  and  he  went 
through  the  same  motions,  only  seeing  the  first 
one  awake  he  accused  him  of  doing  it.  They 
then  lay  there  accusing  one  another,  each  telling 
what  he  thought  of  anybody  that  would  disturb  a 
sleeping  person,  till  they  got  pretly  warm,  but  a 
chuckle  outside  gave  the  joke  away  and  they  went 
to  sleep,  with  a  few  remarks  to  the  fellows  out- 
side. 

A  casual  reader  may  be  led  to  believe  from 
the  foregoing  that  camp  life  was  all  pleasure,  but 
it  was  far  otherwise.  Much  of  the  time  we  were; 
marching  in  mud  and  water  from  ankle  deep  to 
waist  deep,  with  no  change  of  clothing,  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  rain  wilh  nothing  over  us,  and  a  poncho 
under  us,  for  more  disease  came  from  the  ground 
than  from  the  air.  And  then  there  was  drill, 
when  not  on  outpost  duty.  Oh!  those  drills — two 
in  the  morning,  marching  through  sand  and  pea 
nut  fields,  and  underbrush,  and  brambles,  chasing 
an  imaginary  foe  until  we  could  chase  no  longer, 
and  the  vertical  sun  pouring  down  upon  us  all  the 
while.  Then  usually  a  dress  parade  in  the  even- 
ing finished  our  day's  work. 

Our  water  we  got  by  digging  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  sand  and  sinking  a  barrel,  into  which 
the  water  oozed.  It  was  rather  black  and  evil 
looking,    but    was   better  when  boiled— Ave  should 
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say  more  wholesome— it  was  not  better,  because 
it  had  that  Uisio  to  describe  which  is  impossible. 
At  first  our  siclc  report  was  not  large,  but  it 
soon  commenced  logrow,  as  fevers  and  other  camp 
diseases  began  to  attack  ns.  One  night  a  fellow 
was  called  up  about  11  o'clock  to  stay  with  a 
friend  who  was  sick.  When  he  went  to  his  friend's 
tent  he  was  alarmed  to  find  him  on  his  knees  with 
his  head  on  the  ground,  and  almost  unable  to  talk 
for  pain  in  his  siomach.  He  tried  to  get  the  sick 
man  to  bed  but  could  not.  By  this  time  he  heard 
groans  from  all  over  the  company.  Becoming 
alarmed,  he  went  for  the  doctor  and  by  the  time 
he  arrived  nearly  everybody  was  suffering  with 
cramps.  The  doctor  stayed  most,  of  the  night, 
but  the  only  way  he  could  stop  the  pain  was  by 
hypodermic  injections,  but  he  could  not  discover 
the  cause  of  the  sickness.  The  only  thing  that 
the  boys  had  eaten  was  canned  salmon,  no  fruit  or 
anything  bought  from  the  natives.  The  next 
morning  at  roll  call  there  were  but  nine  to  answer 
to  their  names.  The  cause  of  the  sickness  still 
remains  a  mystery. 

The  army,  we  must  not  forget  to  say,  is  the 
greatest  nlace  on  earth  for  rumors.  It  is  worse 
than  a  censored  cable  office.  There  were  contin- 
ually rumors  flying  about — plausible  jumors, 
foolish  rumors,  and  all  kinds  of  rumors.  We 
could  not  understand  why  we  were  not  taking  Ma- 
nila, and  nearly  every  soldier  explained  it  by  some 
rumor  he  had  heard.  The  principal  one  was  that 
peace  had  been  declared  and  the  islands  sold  to 
England;  so  thai  wo  would  only  have  to  march  in- 
to Manila,  slay  there  a  few  weeks  and  then  start 
for  home,  lint  alas!  how  idle  are  rumors. 
On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  July,  a  lovely  moon- 
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light  night,  such  as  one  sees  only  in  llio  tropics, 
we  were  awakened  by  something,  we  knew  not 
what.  Lying  in  our  tents  we  heard  a  noise  like 
the  Happing  of  a  large  piece  of  cloth  in  the  wind, 
interspersed  at  regular  intervals  with  a  sound 
like  the  ripping  of  a  huge  seam.  Many  of  us  got 
up  and  listened,  looking  toward  our  trenches, 
which  were  held  that  night  by  the  10th  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment.  We  soon  realized  that  a  battle, 
and  a  hard  one,  was  in  progress.  While  we  wore 
standing  listening  the  notes  of  "mess  call"  rang 
out  over  the  camp  from  the  bugle  of  some  excited 
bugler  who  was  trying  to  blow  "call  to  arms." 
Laughing  at  the  ludicrous  mistake,  we  hastily 
put  on  our  belts,  snatched  our  rill  us  and  fell  in. 
After  forming  the  regiment.,  men  were  sent  to  the 
tents  with  orders  to  throw  every  thing  out  of  the 
haversacks  and  bring  them  to  the  men  in  ranks. 
In  the  meantime  some  Pennsylvania  men  had 
come  for  ammunition  with  the  news  that  their 
friends  in  the  trenches  had  nearly  exhausted 
theirs.  While  we  were  standing  there  it  com- 
menced to  rain,  or  rather  pour.  Of  course  that 
stopped  the  battle,  and  after  we  had  gotten  thor- 
oughly soaked,  were  ordered  to  go  to  our  tents, 
but  to  not  take  off  our  clothes.  The  tents  had 
been  left  open  in  our  haste,  and  when  we  got  back 
our  blankets  and  the  inside  of  the  tents  wore 
soaking  wet.  Nevertheless,  we  crawled  in  and 
went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  we  saw  all  our 
trinkets  that  were  in  the  haversacks  piled  on  tin; 
ground,  and  of  course  ruined  by  the  rain — our 
paper,  little  cases  of  noodles  and  thread,  and  what 
was  the  worst  of  all,  our  testaments. 

On  Tuesday,  August  1!,  our  turn   came.     That 
day    the    Nebraskans    were    in    the  trenches,  six 
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companies  of  Nebraskans  and  four  of  the  18th  U. 
S.  Infantry;  the  rest  of  our  regiment  holding 
the  outposts  to  the  right  and  left,  except  K, 
which  was  at  Americuban,  behind  the  regiment. 
We  inarched  up,  about  two  miles,  through  the 
mud  and  water,  and  ditches  in  rice  fields,  in  a 
pouring  rain.  When  we  arrived  the  outlook  was 
not  cheering.  The  trenches  were  a  black  bank 
of  dirt,  with  a  wide,  shallow  ditch  of  water  he- 
hind  Water  above  and  water  below — a  pleasant 
prospect.  It  was  raining  quite  hard  with  occas- 
sional downpours  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. A  few  found  some  little  pieces  of  board 
which  they  used  for  seats.  They  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  desolation,  sitting  humped  up  in  a  ball  in 
the  rain,  and  it  would  have  been  laughable  under 
other  circumstances. 

There  were  two  buildings  in  the  trenches, 
their  fronts  forming  part  of  the  line.  One  was  an 
old  church,  literally  riddled  with  bullets 
and  shells,  and  the  other  was  a  bamboo  hut,  built 
above  the  ground  about  three  feet.  Under  this 
building,  and  in  the  other,  a  few  sought  shelter, 
but  there  had  to  be  enough  along  the  line  to 
watch.  Back  about  fifty  yards  were  a  few  de- 
serted huts,  in  one  of  which  a  cook  built  a  lire  to 
make  some  coffee.  At  either  end  of  the  trench 
and  running  perpendicular  to  it  was  a  row  of 
trees,  with  an  open  rice  Held  between,  over  which 
we  could  see  the  Spanish  trenches,  about  1500 
yards  distant.  In  these  trees,  and  doubtless  also 
in  the  grass  of  the  rice  fields,  sharpshooters  were 
concealed,  who  kept  annoying  us  continually  with 
their  persistent  fire,  their  smokeless  powder  and 
the  slight  noise  of  their  rilles  making  it  impossi- 
ble  to   locate   them.     If  a    fellow  raised  his  head 
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above  the  works,  a  bullet  came  along  saying 
"heads  clown."  A  fellow  starting  lo  go  back  to 
the  houses  behind  said  "See  me  walk  like  a  man" 
meaning-  straight  up  He  had  not  taken  many 
steps  before  a  Mauser  bullet  came  singing  close 
to  his  head,  and  he  went  down  like  a  Hash.  He 
went  the  rest  of  the  distant  crouchingly,  amid  the 
laughter  of  his  friends. 

Wk  ale  our  canned  beef  and  hardtack  sitting 
in  the  mud,  and  quarreling  for  the  largest  share 
of  the  nasty  stuff,  which  nobody  wauled  when  he 
got  it. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  strengthening  the 
weak  places  in  the  trench,  in  making  port  holes, 
and  in  trying  to  get.  a  little  shelter  from    the    rain. 

In  the  evening  the  rain  slopped,  and  the 
moon  shone  brightly  in  the  intervals  between  the 
passing  of  the  light,  fleecy  clouds.  Pickets  were 
stationed  about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  I  lie  trenches 
and  lookouts  at  the  port  holes.  Everything  was 
as  still  as  death,  not  even  an  insect,  stirring.  Our 
eyes  and  ears  were  strained  to  their  utmost  for 
the  slighest  motion  or  theslighest  sound,  and  to  our 
anxious  eyes  every  bush  was  a  man,  and  every 
tree  was  a  regiment.  Even  the  white  fence  posts 
in  front  of  us  gradually  turned  into  Spawliards 
with  Mausers,  slowly  creeping  toward  us.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  was  moving,  and  even  the  heavy 
breathing  of  a  few  who  were  brave  enough  to 
sleep,  could  be  heard  plainly.  It  seemed  lo  be 
the  stillness  preceding  a  storm,  a  crisis  seemed 
inevitable.  We  could  not  stand  the  nervous 
strain  long,  and  as  the  time  passed  the  stillness 
grew  more  oppressive,  and  the  strain  on  out- 
nerves  still  greater,  till  a  single  word  would  have 
brought  six    hundred    men    to    their  feet,  and  set 
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six  hundred  hearts  to  fluttering'.  It  was  our  first 
time  to  be  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  and  we  were 
green.  We  were  not  seasoned  enough  but  what 
we  thought  of  home  so  far  away,  and  secretly 
wondered  whether  or  not  we  would  ever  again 
see  it.  About  !):40,  when  the  nervous  strain  had 
almost  reached  breaking  point,  and  it  seemed  that 
something  must  happen,  it  was  suddenly  snapped 
by  three  shots  in  quick  succession  from  our  pick- 
ets on  the  right,  and  then  the  pickets  in  front 
came  tumbling  over  the  works.  In  a  second  the 
whole  right  was  engaged,  the  bang  of  the  Spring- 
fields  mingling  with  the  pop  of  the  Mausers  and 
Krag  Jorgensons,  while  the  left  with  empty  guns 
w;is  nervously  waiting  the  order  to  load  and  fire. 
There  is  no  worse  torture  than  to  place  a  man 
under  fire  ami  not  let  him  answer.  If  he  can  only 
shoot  in  the  air,  or  yell,  it  relieves   the   tension. 

Suddenly  a  shell  burst  with  a  teriffic crash  just 
behind  us.  We  think  that  our  readers  will  believe 
us  when  say  that  our  hair  stood  up  until  it  lifted 
our  hats  olf  our  heads.  One  who  has  never  heard 
a  shell  burst  at  night  close  to  him  can  never  ap- 
preciate our  feelings.  Then  the  J  eft  of  the  line 
got  orders  to  fire,  and  instantly  the  whole  trench 
was  a  Hashing,  thundering,  incessant  line  of  fire. 
Sometimes  it  would  dwindle  down  to  a  bang— bang 
— bang,  then  flash  up  to  the  b-r-r-r-r  of  rapid  fire. 
At.  regular  intervals  could  be  heard  the  boom  of 
the  big  gun  from  the  Spanish  line,  then  the  shrink 
and  bursting  of  the  shell.  If  any  reader  of  this 
thinks  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  gunners,  a  very 
few  minutes  there  that  night  won  id  have  shown 
him  his  error.  Those  shells  and  solid  shot  were 
everywhere — they  burst  above  us  and  behind  us, 
they    struck   the    front   of    the    works,    and    they 
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clipped  the  top  of  it.  Those  gunners  had  the 
range  so  perfectly  Lbufc  the  Qlali  boys  with  us  did 
not  dure  to  use  their  guns  at  all.  It  was  beyond 
description.  It  was  a  hell  turned  loose,  yet  most 
of  the  boys  were  almost  as  cool  as  at  rifle  practise. 
One  fellow  whose  gun  got  hot,  threw  it  into  the 
water  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  cool,  rolled  acig- 
arette.  He  put.  it  in  his  mouth,  and  while  he  was 
looking  for  a  match,  a  shell  burst  a  little  ways 
behind  him.  He  glanced  up  at  it  and  said  "I  wish 
that  had  burst  close  enough  for  me  to  get  a  lij,rht" 
and  went  on  looking  for  his  match.  Another  fel- 
low was  burned  on  the  arm  by  a  Manser,  and, 
while  it  was  not  serious,  it  hurt  pretty  badly, 
"I'm  shot,  I'm  shot,"  he  said,  and  then  jumped  up 
on  the  works  and  began  to  shoot,  as  fast  as  he 
could  load  and  tire,  cursing  the  Spaniards  all  the 
while,  till  he  was  pulled  clown  by  his  comrades. 

Of  course  there  were  many  escapes  that  bor- 
dered on  the  miraculous.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  persons  can  come  so  near  to  death 
and  yet  escape  it.  .Just  as  one  fellow  pulled  his 
gun  out  a  port  hole  after  tiring,  a  Mauser  bullet 
passed  through  the  hole  and  grazed  his  shoulder. 
An  instant  sooner  it  would  have  passed  through 
his  head.  Poor  fellow,  he  escaped  death  one  way 
only  to  meet  it  in  another  and  worse  one;  he  after- 
wards died  of  disease  in  the  hospital.  A  shell 
struck  the  bank  just  where  two  fellows  were  lying 
against  it,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  them  buck, 
but  it  did  not  explode.  Another  had  the  end  of 
his  bayonet  and  the  strap  of  his  gun  shot  off,  but 
he  was  untouched,  and  several  had  their  eyes 
tilled  with  sand  by  flying  bullets. 

Our  ammunition  ran  low,  a  great  many  had 
but  four  or    five  rounds  left,  and  then  we  received 
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orders  to  fix  bayonets.  We  thought  that  our  time 
had  come,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy 
warmly  if  they  attempted  to  come  over.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  situation  to  be  in — out  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  hot  lire  with  the  enemy  close 
upon  us.  But  just  then  the  firing  ceased  and  we 
were  much  relieved.  The  fight  had  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  and,  although  we  did  not  expect 
another  attack  until  daylight,  lookouts  were  still 
kept  at  the  port  holes. 

A  sergeant,  while  looking  through  a  port  hole, 
saw  some  ferns  waving  to  much,  he  thought,  for 
the  amount  of  wind  blowing,  and  he  called  several 
others  to  look  at  them.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  reported  to  the  officers,  but  could  not 
»et  permission  to  fire.  Finally  Lieut.  Talbot  of 
M  company  resolved  to  take  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  and  accordingly  ordered  a  volley  fired. 
After  that  there  were  no  more  ferns  waving. 
Some  of  the  boys  immediately  lay  down  in  the 
mud  and  wont  to  sleep,  but  for  the  most  of  them 
there  was  no  sleep.  They  lounged  around,  sitting 
or  lying  in  the  mud,  expecting  another  attack  at 
daybreak.  One  of  the  pickets  sent  out  in  front 
afterwards  told  us  his  experience.  He  said  that 
though  they  crouched  close  to  the  ground,  and 
fell  down  whenever  the  moon  came  out,  they  were 
discovered  by  a  sharpshooter  before  they  got  half 
way  to  their  post,  who  planted  several  bullets  un- 
comfortably close  to  them.  When  they  arrived  at 
their  place,  they  dug  a  small  hole,  into  which  they 
crawled,  but  soon  had  to  move  into  a  darker  place 
on  account  of  the  Spanish  gentleman's  attentions. 
Alter  they  had  been  there  awhile,  he  said,  he 
looked  towards  Manila  and  was  startled. to  see 
some  elephants  close  upon  him.     He  looked  a  little 
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longer,  and  as  his  heart  slowly  slid  out  of  his 
mouth  down  his  throat,  lie  thought  that  they  were 
men  on  horseback  a  short  distance  away,  and  us 
his  heart  settled  back  to  its  place  with  a  thud,  he 
saw  that  they  were  men  crawling  over  the  breast- 
works on  their  hands  and  knees.  He  could  see 
them  very  plainly  because  they  were  between  him 
and  the  lights  of  Manila,  and  he  called  his  compan- 
ion's attention  to  them.  They  did  not  tire  and  run. 
as  they  had  been  ordered,  they  simply  ran.  and 
ran  like  an  engine  going  down  hill — the  further 
they  went  the  more  momentum  I  hoy  gained,  until 
they  cleared  that  breastwork  at  a  single  bound. 

The  long  dreary  night  passed,  and  daylight 
came  without  the  expected  attack.  The  first  light 
of  dawn  was  hailed  with  delight,  by  a  crowd  of 
cold,  wet,  hungry,  sleepy  and  tired  men.  Visions 
of  something  to  eat,  and  a  half  day's  rest  in  camp 
floated  before  us,  but  we  had  yet  some  time  to  re- 
main, as  it  would  be  i)  or  10  o'clock  before  we  were 
relieved. 

Passing  down  the  trench  that  morning  a  fel- 
low noticed  that  the  sight  was  gone  oil  one  of  the 
•runs  belonging  to  the  Utah  battery  and  asked 
about  it.  He  was  told  that  the  Sunday  night  be- 
fore as  the  lieutenant  was  reaching  for  the  breech 
block  to  open  it.  a  Mauser  bullet  passed  just  be- 
tween his  hand  and  the  gun,  taking  a  Way  thesight. 
The  same  night  as  a  corporal  was  working  at  the 
gun  in  the  open  place  cut  in  the  bank  to  run  the 
gun  out,  a  soldier  aslced  if  it  was  safe  to  pass  the 
opening.  The  corporal  smiled  and  said,  "I  am 
working  right  in  the  open."  Tin;  soldier  started, 
but  had  only  taken  a  few  steps  when  he  dropped 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

Some    inquisitive    soldier,    looking   over    the 
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breastworks  soon  after  daylight,  saw  a  dark  object 
lying  in  the  grass  just  in  the  edge  of  the  timber. 
He  called  an  officer  with  a  field  glass,  who  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  dead  Spaniard  partly  buried 
in  the  grass,  and  with  pariah  dogs  tearing  at  his 
shoulders.  It  was  impossible  to  get  to  him,  as  a 
sharpsliOv  ter  soon  located  the  place  where  we 
looked  over,  and  it  was  dangerous  for  one  to  raise 
his  head  above  the  breastworks.  One  of  the  boys 
wanted  to  creep  around  the  end  of  the  trench  and 
get  the  dead  man's  ritle,  but  the  officers  would  not 
let  him.  It  seemed  apity  to  leave  him  there,  but  it 
was  the  fault  of  those  Spanish  sharpshooters. 

About  9  o'clock  we  were  relieved  by  the  First 
California,  and  started  back  to  camp  in  pleasant 
anticipation  of  half  a  day 's  rest.  But  all  who  went 
up  did  not  come  back.  One  had  offered  up  his 
young  life  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  Win.  P.  Lewis, 
of  Co  E,  the  first  Nebraskan  killed  on  the  island, 
had  half  his  head  taken  off  by  a  shell,  and  seven 
were  wounded. 

A  few  dropped  out  on  the  march  back,  but  the 
most,  though  tired  and  hungry,  dragged  them- 
selves through  the  mud  and  water  under  the  blis- 
tering sun  all  the  distance.  Wlren  we  arrived  at 
camp  we  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  thought- 
ful Pennsylvania  boys  had  come  over  the  nightbe- 
fore  and  closed  our  tents,  and  that  morning  had 
"policed"  our  camp.  But  what  interested  "us  the 
most  was  mail.  Mail  from  home,  the  first  we  had 
received.  Hunger  and  weariness  were  forgotten. 
With  a  shout  we  made  a  rush  for  it,  and  then, 
throwing  down  our  equipments  in  the  most  con- 
venient place,  we  were  soon  lost  in  news  from 
home.  As  one  fellow  was  sitting  in  his  tent  read- 
ing a  letter,  a  large  fiy  buzzed  into  the  open  front, 
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and   down  the  soldier  went  on  his  back  as  though 
shot. 

It  was  here  that  some  of  the  horrors  of  war 
were  brought  to  our  notice.  It  seems  that  the  in- 
surgents held  quite  a  number  of  Spanish  prison- 
ers somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  and  as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  did  not  treat  tli<-m 
very  well.  One  day  twenty-eight  Spanish  pris- 
oners, who  had  escaped  from  the  insurgents,  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Pennsylvania  boys,  looking  for 
food.  They  were  a  pathetic  sight.  Their  clothes 
were  torn  and  ragged,  hanging  in  shreds  from 
their  wasted  bodies,  their  hair  and  beards  were 
long  and  unkempt,  and  their  eyes  sunken  and  dull. 
They  were  barefooted,  and  most  of  them  without 
hats.  Some  wore  only  a  pair  of  trousers,  torn 
away  from  the  knee  down,  some  had  pieces  of 
undershirts,  and  others  the  tatters  of  old  coats. 
All  were  weak,  and  many  had  to  be  helped  along. 
Altogether  they  were  a  pitiful  sight.  They  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  guard  line,  and  when  the 
guard  halted  them,  bringing  his  gun  to  a  charge 
bayonets,  they  thought  that  they  were  going  to  be 
shot,  and  begged  for  mercy  on  their  knees.  The 
guard  was  touched  with  pity,  and  called  the  cor- 
poral, who  took  them  into  camp,  and  notified  the 
colonel.  When  he  saw  them  he  ordered  his  slender 
store  of  provisions  opened,  and  feeding  "them  lib- 
erally, let  them  go.  It  would  have  been  more  hu- 
mane to  keep  and  feed  them,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible. They  went  away  thanking  the  American 
soldiers  in  the  most  extravagant  way.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  managed  to  get  through  the  insur- 
gent lines  to  their  friends  in  Manila,  and  if  they 
did,  they  surely  spoke  well  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. 
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After  that  the  days  passed  as  usual,  with  drill 
and  outpost  duty,  with  its  dangers  and  ever  vary- 
ing events,  with  its  pleasures  and  hardships,  un- 
til the  12th  of  August.  On  that  day  large  supplies 
of  ammunition  were  brought  from  brigade  to  regi- 
mental headquarters,  and  we  knew  that  soon  we 
were  to  take  Manila,  Manila  the  doomed  city. 
How  often  have  we  gone  down  to  the  beach  and 
looked  up  toward  the  city  in  the  distance,  and 
wondered  how  its  defenders  felt.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain romance  connected  with  thoughts  of  the  city 
that  even  the  realities  of  war  could  not  dispel. 
There  is  always  something  romatic  about  all  things 
Spanish,  especially  to  \ hose  who  had  read  stories 
of  beautiful  Spanish  women,  and  of  Spanish  chiv- 
alry during  the  days  of  old.  when  Spain  was  at 
the  height  of  her  glory. 

But  the  sight  of  that  ammunition  brought  us 
back  to  the  present.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th 
we  started.  The  Spaniards  had  a  series  of 
trenches  in  a  sort  of  semi  cirle  around  Manila,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  army  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  these,  into  the  city,  and  then  the  fleet  would 
either  compel  them  to  surrender,  or  blow  the  city 
to  pieces.  Our  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado  and  Nebraska  volunteer  regiments, 
and  two  battalions  of  the  lbth  U.  S.I.  under  Gen. 
Green,  had  the  left  of  the  line  near  the  beach.  The 
assault  commenced  by  the  tiring  of  thelleet  on  the 
trenches  and  then  on  Fort  Malate,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Manila  wall.  In  the  meantime  the 
arm  y  was  closing  in  gradually  and  driving  the  Span- 
iards from  trench  to  trench  back  toward  the  city. 
The  Nebraska  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  F 
company,  as  they  neared  Malate,  marched  along 
the  beach.     F  company,  under  Capt.  Vickers,  was 
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detailed  to  escort  three  gnus  of  ilie  Sixth  artillery 
along  the  Calle  Real,  or  royal  highway,  A  water 
buffalo  (cariboo)  pulled  each  »un,  except  when  it 
got  stuck  in  the  mud,  then  the  boys  had  to  lift  it 
out.  As  they  drew  near  to  ihe  Spanish  lines,  and 
the  tire  became  heavier,  one  man  haul  to  be  detailed 
to  hold  his  bayonet  aganist  the  native;  driver  to 
keep  him  from  running  away.  As  they  came  to 
each  trench  they  had  to  get  up  on  top  and  dig  it 
down,  keeping  time  to  the  cheerful  sound  of  the 
bnllets  whistling  past  their  ears.  Meanwhile  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  was  wading  the  water  waist 
deep  along  the  sea  wall  of  Fort  Malalc,  while  the 
Colorado  band  played  a  l,Hot  Time."  Our  band 
had  been  left  on  the  boat.  As  we  passed  the  last 
trench  at  IVJalate,  and  crossed  the  bridge  just  at 
the  corner  of  the  fort  we  had  to  pass  along  the 
wall  for  a  short  distance,  in  single  file,  and  in  a 
crouching  position,  as  we  made  good  targets 
against  the  white  of  the  stone  wall,  the  bullets 
playing  a  merry  rat-a-tat  tat  above  us.  However, 
nobody  was  hit,  and  one  or  two  stopped  to  pick 
up  a  few  souvenirs.  Souvenirs  were  plentiful  if 
we  had  had  time  to  pick  them  up,  and  had  not  been 
too  tired  to  carry  them  after  we  had  them.  All 
the  trenches  showed  signs  of  a  hasty  flight.  In  all 
of  them  were  cigarettes,  wine,  blankets,  swords, 
rifles  and  ammunition.  In  one  place  we  came  up- 
on the  dead  body  of  a  Spanish  soldier  with  a  half 
burned  cigarette  between  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  in  a  hole  in  Fort  Malate  made  by  one  of 
Dewey's  shell  were  twenty  dead  Spaniards. 

We  marched  through  Malate,  fired  upon  fre- 
quently from  windows,  until  men  weresont  into  the 
houses  to  clear  them.  Prom  there  we  passed  the 
Lunette,  the  park  of  Manila,  and  halted  before  the 
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gray  walls  of  the  city,  upon  the  corner  of  which 
floated  a  white  Hag.  Our  work  was  almost  done, 
and  with  tired  bodies  but  exultant  hearts,  we 
threw  ourselves   upon  the  grass  to  eat  our  canned  j 

beef  and  hard  tack.  Across  the  moat  the  Span- 
iards sat  on  their  outer  entrenchments  and 
watched  us.  They  wore  picturesque — at  least 
now  when  they  could  do  us  no  harm — with  their 
large  white  Panama  hats,  and  light  blue  uniforms,  ! 

which  made  a  pleasing   combination   of  color  with  j 

the  red  blanket  roll  thrown  across  the  left   should-  j 

er,  and  under  the    right   arm.       But  the  American  { 

soldiers  were  far  from  picturesque — in  fact,  they 
would  have  shocked  some -of  their  friends  at  home. 
Each  wore  a  drab  colored  campaign  hat  with  the 
brim  turned  down  all  around  for  protection  against 
the  sun,  brown  canvas  trousers  and  leggings,  and 
a  blue  flannel  shirt,  open  in  front,  and  with  the 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow.  The  whole  uni- 
form was  covered  with  mud,  and  on  the  faces'of 
the  men  was  quite  a  growth  of  beard.  If  those 
Spaniards  had  any  sense  of  humor  that  would 
have  aroused  it,  but  they  evidently  did  not  or  they 
concealed  it  well. 

Before  we  had  finished  eating  we  saw  two 
Spanish  soldiers  come  out  of  one  of  the  gates  and 
walk  toward  us  on  a  path  which  ran  along  the  out- 
side of  the  moat,  and  parallel  to  the  wall.  As 
they  drew  near  we  discovered  that  one  was  a  boy 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  We  at 
once  fell  in  love  with  his  bright,  handsome,  smiling 
face.  Passing  along  the  row  of  Americans  he 
reached  out  his  hand  and  touched  each  on  the 
head.  Even  though  we  were  then  tasting  the 
sweets  of  victory,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the   mother   that  young   boy    had   left  far  away 
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across  the  water,  and  of  her  sorrow  at.  sending  her 
child  thousands  <>i'  miles  away  to  tight  for  his 
country.  How  we  wish  that  some  people  in  this 
country  who  think  of  Spaniards  as  robbers,  ty- 
rants and  cutthroats,  could  have  seen  that  sight, 
and  shaved  our  feelings  that  da}',  We  must  con- 
fess that  it  took  some  of  the  exultation  out  of  our 
hearts,  to  think  that  an  hour  before  we  had  prob- 
ably been  shooting  at  him.  We  watched  him  till 
he  passed  out  of  sight,  but  his  memory  never  left 
us,  and  tonight  as  we  sit  here  writing,  the  picture 
of  that  far  away  scene  comes  vividly  before  our 
mind, 'the  central  tigure  of  which  is  that  bright 
smiling  young  face,  and  we  can  yet  hear  his  soft 
''Buenos  dias,  Americanos." 

After  he  had  passed  we  fell  to  discussing  the 
chances  of  taking  Manila  by  an  infantry  assu It, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  live  hundred  men 
could  hold  it  against  ten  times  that  number. 
First  there  was  a  moat,  or  wide  ditch  tilled  with 
water,  then  a  few  trees  fallen  outward,  a  short 
distance  beyond  were  three  barbed  wire  fences 
with  the  wires  wove  in  and  out,  and  a  barbed  wire 
tangle  directly  in  front.  Beyond  this  were  the 
outer  entrenchments,  so  covered  with  green 
grass,  and  with  port  holes  so  artfully  covered, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  seen  except  at 
short  range.  Next  was  a  ditch  of  soft  mud  over 
which  were  narrow  bridges  leading  to  the  gates. 
And  then  behind  it  all  was  the  wall  itself,  built  of 
stone,  thirty  feet  high  and  twenty- five  or  thirty 
feet  thick,  the  top  fairly  bristling  with  guns, 
mostly  of  an  old  pattern  but  many  of  an  improved 
model. 

After  resting  awhile  we  fell  in  and  started  to 
march    to    the    gates,  but  our  regiment  did  not  go 
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into  the  walled  city;  instead  it  crossed  the  Pasig 
river  into  New  Manila,  the  part  of  the  city  out- 
side the  wall.  As  we  halted  a  few  moments  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  we  saw,  standing  beside  a 
Spanish  soldier,  who  was  leaning  on  his  gun,  a 
lovely  lady  dressed  in  red;  a  white  lady,  and 
dressed  in  European  fashion.  No  wonder  our 
hearts  gave  a  Mutter.  Any  white  woman  would 
have  been  pretty  to  us  who  had  seen,  none  for  so 
long,  but  this  one  would  have  been  beautiful  any 
place,  with  her  pale  complexion.  beautifully 
moulded  features,  black  Hashing  eyes,  blade  hair, 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  But  the  expression  on 
her  face  well  nigh  spoiled  her  beauty.  It  was 
one  of  disdain  and  contempt,  probably  as  much 
on  account  of  our  appearance  as  our  nationality. 
However  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  vision,  for 
we  passed  on  and  never  saw  her  again,  though  we 
must  confess  it  was  notour  fault. 

After  .crossing  the  bridge  we  inarched 
through  crowds  of  Filipinos  and  Chinamen,  who 
cheered  us  loudly,  and  jabbered  to  one  another 
about  our  appearance.  They  seemed  very  glad 
to  think  that  we  had  at  last  driven  the  Spaniard 
from  power.  Wo  afterwards  learned  that  they 
were  surprised,  both  at  the  sizp  and  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Americans.  They  had  never  before 
seen  so  many  big  men,  and  their  respect  for  the 
"Americanos"  grew  accordingly. 

We  again  halted  just  across  the  bridge  and 
looked  in  wonder  at  the  quaint  buildings;  and  at 
the  oddly  dressed,  jabbering  population.  But  we 
were  to  tired  to  take  much  interest  in  anything; 
we  wanted  a  little  x-est  and  a  drink  of  water.  It 
was  then  after  3  o'clock  and  we  had  had  no  water 
since    10    o'clock    that    morning,    and    had    been 
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marching  all  the  time  under  ;i  binning-  tropical 
sun.  Rumor  had  it  also  that  water  was  very 
scarce  in  the  city  because  the  Filipinos  hud  cut 
olT  the  supply,  which  came  to  the  city  through 
large  pipes  from  the  hills. 

We  then  inarched  around  through  the  city  to 
the  office  of  captain  of  the  port,  on  ihe  left  bank 
of  the  Pasig.  and  some  distance  below  the  bridge. 
There  the  ;id  battalion  of  the  1st  Nebraska  regi- 
ment, under  Major  Mulford,  pulied  down  the 
Spanish  Hag  and  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes,  the 
first  in  New  Manila. 

After  the  ceremony  we  stacked  arms,  except 
the  guards,  and  sought  some  rest.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  except  some  hard  tack,  but  contrary  to 
expectation,  we  got  pienty  of  water,  A  native 
woman  carried  it  to  us  in  a  large  earthen 
jar,  passing  down  the  line  and  giving  each  a 
drink. out  of  half  a  cocoanut  shell  fashioned  into 
a  dipper.  In  return  we  gave  her  hard  tack,  at 
which  she  was  much  pleased,  us  were  we  to  get 
rid  of  it.  We  discovered  the  next  day  that  there 
was  plenty  of  water  in  the  c  ty.  The  houses  were 
built  to  catch  the  rain,  which  was  run  either  into 
large  iron  tanks  or  large  earthen  jars,  of  which 
we  saw  many  sitting  along  the  streets.  A  few  of 
the  boys  who  had  money  tried  to  buy  something 
to  eat,  but  all  they  could  get  was  a  few  canned 
sardines,  and  that  was  about,  all  there  was  in 
the  city  in  the  way  of  provisions. 

That  evening  as  we  sat  along  the  paved  bank 
of  thy  sluggish  Pasig,  we  saw  many  strange 
things.  In  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  a  boat  had 
been  sunk,  and  another,  a  gunboat,  was  burning. 
We  watched  the  latter  until  the  ammunition  began 
to  go  oft",  and  then  we  did  not  watch  it  any  longer. 
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Directly  opposite  us  a  boat  had  been  moored,  and 
fifteen  minutes  later  only  the  front  end  was  out 
of  the  water.  As  one  watched  a  small  fleet  of 
coasters  up  the  river  a  short  distance,  a  sort  of 
uncanny  feeling  would  come  over  him,  and  he 
would  imagine  that  his  mind  was  slipping  from 
him.  They  seemed  to  he  moving  slowly,  and 
gradually  settling.  A  handsome  little  launch 
came  gliding  up  t lie  river,  and  was  tied  on  the  op- 
posite side.  While  we  were  admiring  it,  it  left  its 
moorings,  glided  out  from  the  banlc  a  short  dis- 
tance and  went  down.  The  meaning  then  dawned 
upon  us.  They  had  all  been  scuttled  by  the 
Spaniards  to  prevent  their  falling  into  our  hands. 
However  it  did  no  more  than  cause  the  American 
authorities  a  little  trouble,  for  Ihey  were  all  after- 
wards raised  and  put  to  use.  This  was  only  a  be- 
ginning, though.  That  night  the  Spaniards 
further  tried  to  circumvent  the  Americans  by 
throwing  gnus,  ammunition  and  other  supplies 
into  the  river  from  the  wall.  During  part  of  the 
night  they  could  be  heard  falling  into  the  water, 
but  why  it  was  not  stopped  we  cannot  tell,  as  the 
Oregon  regiment  was  guarding  the  arsenal. 

When  darkness  fell  I  he  granite  pavement 
along  tin;  river  front  was  our  bed,  and  so  tired 
were  we  thai,  lying  on  the  stones  with  a  poncho 
under  and  nothing  over  us,  we  slept  through  it 
hard  rain  without,  waking.  We  had  expected  to 
go  into  the  Spanish  barracks  when  we  entered  the 
city,  but  instead,  the  Spanish  prisoners  occupied 
them,  and  the  Americans  took  such  vacant  build- 
ings as  they  could  find.  The  first,  battalion  of  our 
regiment  used  an  old  government  building  along 
the  canal,  the  second  had  another  near  by,  and  the 
third  was  quartered   in  part  of  an  old  warehouse 
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beside  the  river.  The  stone  floor  of  the  building 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  chaff,  upon  which  we 
slept  for  a  few  nights,  but  wo  afterwards  cleaned 
that  out  and  used  bales  of  hemp  for  beds.  By 
putting  two  end  to  end  they  made  a  very  good  bed, 
except  that  they  were  very  hard.  These  we  used 
for  a  long  time,  until  they  were  taken  away  by 
the  owners,  som6  Englishmen,  and  then  we  were 
given  captured  Spanish  canvas  cots. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Tlie  next  morning  wo  begun  to  see  some  of 
Ihc  curious  sights  of  the  quuiut  old  city.  Just 
across  the  street  from  our  quarters  was  a  police 
station  with  groups  of  policemen  standing  around 
staring  at  tlie  American  soldiers.  Tliey  were 
gaudy  fellows,  wearing  blue  uniforms  with  a  wide 
red  stripe  down  the  trousers  leg,  and  carrying 
Remington  rilles.  The  officers'  uniforms  were 
nearly  covered  with  red  and  gold  braid,  and  they 
carried  swords.  However,  they  were  soon  dis- 
banded, our  guards  taking  their  place. 

Tim  pari  of  the  city  which  our  regiment 
guarded  was  called  the  Tiinondo  district.  It  was 
the  native  quarter,  the  slums,  the  dirtiest,  tough- 
est place  in  a  dirty,  tough  city.  The  streets  were 
narrow  and  dirty,  some  so  had,  in  fact,  that  an 
American  .  could  not  pass  with  out  holding  his 
nose.  These  were  the  streets  lined  with  Chinese 
junlc  shops  and  slipper  factories  and  native  res- 
taurants Still  the  city  was  nearly  all  1  he  .same,  ex- 
cept the  Kscolta,  or  main  street,  which  was  rather 
a  nice  place.  Back  of  the  city,  in  the  Binondo, 
were  many  old  shops  and  warehouses,  but  worst 
of  all  were  the  bamboo  huts  along  the  beach. 
There  was  a  row  of  them  which  was  a  veri- 
table mystic  maze.  They  were  all  joined  to- 
gether, yet  each  was  a  separate  house,  and  one 
could   scarcely   find   his  way  through.     This  row 
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was    rather    narrow,  being  situated  between  the 

railroad  track  and  the  beach.  This  place  was  a 
smuggler's  paradise,  to  prevent  which  we  put  out 
patrols,  a  corporal  and  two  privates.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  three  come  up  in  the 
morning  with  a  few  pesos  (Spanish  silver  dol- 
lar) in  their  pockets.  When  asked  how  they  got 
Ihem,  they  would  reply  "Oh!  a  native  had  some 
Hour  to  laud  and  could  not  get  a  pass  at  that  time 
of  night,  nor  could  he  leave;  it  on i  in  tl Mi  rain, 
so"* And  everybody  knew  and  said  nothing. 

But  we  started  on  a  brief  description  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  realizing  at  the  same  lime  thai  it 
is  a  difficult  task.  We  wish  that  we  could  give 
our  readers  a  picture  of  what  we  saw  from  day 
today. 

The  streets,  as  wo  said,  wore  narrow.  They 
were  also  crooked,  or  rather  curved,  and  at  many 
places,  I  wo  or  throe  or  more,  would  meet  in  id 
plaza.,  always  in  front  of  a  cathedral.  Most  of 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  looked  like  one  continual 
stone  wall  with  holes  cut  through  for  doors  ami 
windows.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  were 
built  of  stone,  while  the  upper  was  of  wood,  jut- 
ting over  Ihe  lower  part  four  or  live  feet,  making 
a  narrow  awning  over  the  sidewalk.  The  upper 
part  had  sliding  windows  which  were  so  arranged 
that  they  could' bo  shoved  together,  leaving  Ihe 
room  like  a  veranda.  The  lower  windows  wen; 
all  barred  with  iron  bars  running  perpendicular, 
while  the  doors  were  always  largo  double  ones, 
with  a  strong  bar  inside,  giving  the  house  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison.  Truly  there  "every  man's 
house  was  his  castle."  Most  of  the  vacant  pieces 
of  ground  in  the  city  were  protected  by  stone 
walls    with    port   holes   cut    through,  and  broken 
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glass   cemented    in    the   top.     The  whole  city  had 
the  appearance  of  being  built  lo  repel    an   attack. 
Among  the  better  class  of  natives    (he    upper 
part  of  the  house  was  the  residence,  while   in    the 
lower  was  kept  the    horses,   carriages,    dogs   and 
servants.     Hut    the    poorer    class    lived    on    the 
ground    floor.      Fifteen    or  eighteen    Chinamen  or 
Filipinos  would  eat,  sleep  and  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness   in     a    room     twelve    by  fifteen  reelcing  with 
filth.     This,  however,  is  only  in  the  center  of   the 
city.     The    principal     residence  part   of    the  city, 
where  are  the  houses    of   the   wealthy  Spaniards 
and  foreigners    is    further  up  the    Pasig.     A    row 
of  the  finest  of  these  is  situated  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  about,  fifty  feet  back  from  the  water.     These 
houses   are    like   those  already    described    except 
that  they  are  much  larger.     From  the  rear  of   the 
house  to  the  river  is  a  wide  covered  walk,    and    at 
the  edge  of  the  river  are  some  stone   steps,    lead- 
ing to  the  water.     Above  this  walk  is  a  wide    ver- 
anda   extending    the    whole   length  of  the  house. 
In   front   is   a    circular  driveway,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  fountain,  surrounded  by  a  round  bed  of 
Mowers  and  grass.     Instead  of  a  grassy    lawn    the 
space  in  front  of  the   house   is   filled   with   ferns, 
shrubs  and  palm  trees.     In    front   of   this    row   of 
houses    is    a    fine    boulevard,    so  lined  with  trees 
that  it  is  nearly  always    shady,    except    at    noon, 
'lhere  are  several  of  these  fine  drives  in  this   part 
01  the  city,  but  none  so  shady    as    this.     The   out- 
skirts of  the  city, in  fact,  are  not  so  crowded  as  the 
center.     In    the    northern     part    of    the  city  is  a 
driveway  nearly  a  mile  long    and  nearly  a   block 
•wide,  very  smooth,  lined  on  either  side  with  small 
neat    cottages,    while  in    the    center    is  a  row  of 
beautiful    trees.    Just    beyond    this  is   the  large 
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cemetery.  While  there  are  here  a  few  graves, 
the  principal  part  was  a  stone  wall  about  seven 
feet  thick.  In  one  side  of  this  aro  holes  just  large 
enough  for  ;t  coffin,  and  into  I hos»r  places  the 
corpses  were  )>ur.  and  then  sealed  up.  They 
stayed  there  if  the  relatives  owned  the  place, 
otherwise  after  a  certain  length  of  time  the  hones 
are  taken  oul  and  thrown  onto  the  hone  pile. 

Besides  the  Eseolta,  whore  were  all  the  retail 
stores,  there  was  one  other  principal  business 
street,  the  Jiosario.  lined  on  either  side  with  small 
Chinese  shops,  which  were  neat  and  clean,  hut.  in 
the  rest  of  the  city  nearly  all  tin;  business  was 
done  by  these  little  stands  set  up  in  doorways.  A 
very  few  places  had  a  few  shelves  on  winch  were 
some  bottles  of  brandy,  wine,  and  vino,  a  native 
drink  which  was  like  liquid  tire, 

The  most  noticeable  thing  was  the  absence  of 
glass.  In  place  of  it,  in  the  residences,  very  thin 
pieces  of  shell  were  vised,  cut  into  panes  about  six 
inches  square,  giving  the  windows  the  appearance 
of  a  lattice. 

Two  streets,  besides  the  river  and  canal 
fronts,  wen;  paved  with  rough  granite  block's,  but 
the  rest  were  tilled  broken  stone. 

There  were  two  street  ear  lines  in  the  city, 
but  they  were  not  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic, or,  if  they  were  they  failed  dismally  in  their 
object.  The  cars  were  nearly  as  large  as  Anier 
ican  cars  and  were  fairly  comfortable,  but  they 
were  pulled  by  horses,  in  the  more  crowded  part 
of  the  city  by  two, but  in  the  outskirts  by  only  one. 
The  little  Filipino  horses  were  used,  which  could 
not  pull  the  cars  except  on  level  ground,  so  at 
every  bridge  over  the  river  or  any  of  the  canals, 
which   were  the  only  high  places  in   the  city,  an 
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extra  horse  was  kept  to  help  over.  The  cars 
stopped  half  a  block  from  the  bridge,  the  extra 
horse  hitched  on,  and  then  all  three  started  on  a 
run  for  the  top.  Often  the  start  was  not  long 
enough  and  the  car  would  stop  half  way  up. 
Then  the  driver  would  put  on  the  brake  and  the 
passengers  get  out  and  push  it  up,  or  if  there  were 
not  enough  passengers  for  that,  the  driver  would 
let  the  car  run  back,  dragging  the  horses,  and  try 
it  over  again.  The  driver  would  stop  at  any  place 
and  wait  five  minutes  for  a  passenger,  and  many 
times  the  horses  would  stop  and  kick  the  car. 
The  driver  would  wait  patiently  for  him  to  stop, 
then  get  out  and  lead  him  a  ways,  while  the  pas- 
sengers would  start  the  cur.  If  a  man  was  in  a 
hurry  he  always  walked,  if  he  had  plenty  of  time 
he  took   the  car. 

Besides  the  stands  in  the  houses  the  women 
would  sit  along  the  streets  cooking  some  abomin- 
able looking  mess  which  they  sold  for  a  few  cents, 
and  it  was  a  common  sight  in  the  morning  to  see 
a  native  with  a  whole  cooked  hog,  lying  on  a  board 
on  the  street  corner  selling  small  pieces.  It  was 
curious  and  at  the  same  time  disgusting  to  watch 
them  buy.  One  would  come  along,  take  a  piece, 
turn  it  over  and  over,  and  then  jabber  something 
to  the  owner,  who  would  reply;  then  another  ex- 
amination and  more  jabbering,  and  in  the  end  pro- 
bably he  would  buy,  or  perhaps  lay  it  down  and 
take  up  another  piece.  By  the  lime  all  the  hog 
was  gone  it  would  take  a  statist ican  to  teil  how 
many  had  handled  it.  Every  morning  one  could 
hear  the  long  drawn,  pecnlar  cry  of  the  vendors 
walking  along  the  street  hawking  their  wares; 
some,  men  with  a  basket  on  either  end  of  a  pole 
carried  across  the  shoulder;   some,    women    witli 
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their  loads  on  fclioir  heads.  Tli^r  men  have  a  pecu- 
liar trot  when  they  carry  a  load, and  although  limy 
are  small  they  can  cany  morn  ihan  an  average 
sized  American  can  lift..  Tin;  movement  of  the 
trot  is  so  smooth  that  Ihoy  can  earn'  two  buckets 
of  water  by  means  of  a  pole  across  the  shoulder 
without  spilling  any. 

Chinamen  with  bolts  of  cloth,  handoiehml's, 
shawls  and  almost  every  conceivable  thiug.would 
haunt  our  quarters  until  driven  out,  and  on  pay 
days  we  almost  had  to  light  our  way  hack  limn 
the  paymaster,  through  a  mob  of  insistent  natives 
Who  would  crowd  in  front  of  us  with  something  to 
still, but  after  we  had  been  there  a  short,  time  we 
were  careful  about  buying  from  them,  for  they  are 
the  most  inveterate  robbers  that  every  lived,  na- 
tives and  Chinamen  both.  It  seems  that  they 
have  no  regular  selling  price  for  their  goods,  it  is 
what  they  can  get,  and  it  u  as  a  maxim  with  ns 
that  if  you  beat  a  Chinaman  or  Filipino  down  to 
half  what  ho  asked  he  then  cheated  you.  It  was 
amusing  to  go  shopping — at.  least  till  we  got  tired 
of  that  kind  of  dealing.  It  Look  at  least  two  hours 
to  buy  a  handkerchief.  We  would  go  into  a  simp 
and  ask  the  priee,  to  which  lie  would  probably  an- 
swer a  half  dollar,  then  we  would  offer  him  half  of 
that  and  of  course  he  vvoidd  say  no,  so  wu  would 
start  out,  when  ho  woidd  follow  us  and  throw  off 
live  emits.  Then  we  would  laugh  and  stick  to  the 
first,  price.  After  a  lot  of  talking,  during  which  we 
would  start  off  many  times,  thirty  cents  would 
probably  be  agreed  upon. 

This  propensity  to  trade  was  inherent,  not 
acquired,  yet  they  Would  give  the  soldiers  credit, 
first  by  simply  having  them  write  their  names  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  but  that,  gave   rise    to   so   much 
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fraud  and  they  had  so  much  difficulty  in  collecting 
on  pay  day,  on  account  of  fictitious  names,  thai 
they  adopted  another  method.  Every  volunteer 
had  to  wear  around  his  neck  an  aluminum  tag 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter,  on  which  was  skimped 
his  number,  company  and  regiment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identification.  On  presenting  this  the 
native  took  the  number  and  gave  credit  to  the 
owner,  for  if  it  was  not  paid  they  would  go  to  the 
captain  of  that  company  and  he  would  see  that,  it 
was  paid.  I  Jut  while  this  protected  the  native  it 
was  often  the  means  of  causing  some  innocent  sol- 
dier a  little  trouble  and  occasionally  gave  rise  to 
some  amusing  incidents,  for  instance,  after  one 
pay  day  three  fellows  in  a  certain  company  who 
never  drank  nor  smoked  received  bills  from  a  na- 
tive of  from  two  to  six  dollars  apiece  for  beer  and 
cigars,  and  they  had  to  pay  it,  too.  But  after  they 
had  gotten  over  their  anger,  and  everybody  had 
fun  enough  over  it,  the  fellows  who  had  played 
the  joke  paid  them  back  their  money. 

The  people,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  Catho- 
lics, and  very  faithful  ones,  too.  Every  morning 
as  we  went  out  to  drill  at  7  a.  in.  they  would  be 
seen  coining  from  mass,  and  they  were  very  jeal- 
ous about  hitting  the  American  soldiers  into  their 
churches.  They  an;  also  intelligent  and  very 
quick  to  learn.  In  a  short  time  after  we  had  en- 
tered the  city  little  boys  would  be  drilling  with 
sticks  for  guns  by  our  manual  and  whistling  onr 
bugle  calls  and  the  airs  the  band  played.  They 
are  fine  artisans  and  can  make  almost  anything  of 
which  they  have  a  model,  and  that  witli  very  in- 
ferior tools.  Some  tine  engraving  was  done  on  gold 
rings  which  they  sold  to  us  as  souvenirs.  The 
ring  was  a  plain  band  on  which  was  an  American 
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eagle,  with  an  American  flag  on  ono  side  and  a 
Filipino  Hag  on  the  other,  and  on  the  inside 
was  the  inscription,  "Manila.  August  UJth  1.HU8." 
The  majority  of  them  are  bettor  educated  than  wo 
supposed  before  We  knew  l hem.  There  are  many 
schools  in  different  parts  of  Manila,  besides  a 
seminary.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  mi  lives  are 
well  versed  in  the  classics  and  sciences,  and  nearly 
everyone  can  read  and  write,  so  many  do,  in  fact 
that  it  pays  to  publish  newspapers  in  I  heir  lan- 
guage. They  nearly  all  read  these  daily  papers 
and  they  read  aloud  to  themselves,  so  that  whore 
there  are  six  or  eiirht  in  one  room  it  sounds  like  a 
bee  hive.  One  thing  that  characterized  nearly  all 
was  their  desire  to  learn  English.  So  anxious 
were  they  that  they  would  even  pay  the  soldiers 
to  teach  them,  and  if  they  knew  a  few  words  of 
English  they  would  always  use  them  A  little  in- 
cident will  illustrate  one  of  our  surprises.  The 
evening  that  we  entered  the  city  two  boys  who 
were  looking  for  water  met  a  native  a  little  blacker 
than  the  ordinary,  and  by  signs  and  the  Spanish 
word  for  water  made  known  their  wants.  The  na- 
tive smiled  and  answered  in  good  English,  "Yes, 
I  will  show  you  some."  He  Jed  them  bade  be- 
hind a  house  and  showed  them  a  barrel  full  of  rain 
water,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "You  are  probably 
a  little  suspicious  so  I  will  drink  some  first." 
Surprised,  they  asked  if  many  Filipinos  spoke 
English.  "A  low,"  he  replied,  "we  are  not  alto- 
gether an  ignorant  people." 

But  while  they  were  not  ignorant  they  had 
the  love  of  ease  characteristic  of  all  people  in  a 
warm  climate,  but  to  no  greater  extent  than  the 
Spaniards.  When  we  entered  Manila  it  was  a 
sleepy  old    place,   an   air  of   romance   and  poetry 
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pervaded  the  atmosphere.  It  was  the  Spain  of 
Washington  Irvine's  AlhamOra.  Prom  n<j<jn  until 
three  o'clock  no  business  was  clone,  (except  by 
the  Chinese),  the  stores  were  closed  and  Llie 
streets  deserted,  except  for  a  few  American  sol- 
diers, but  in  the  evenings  I  lie  narrow  walk's  were 
crowded  with  a  jostling,  loitering,  chattering, 
gayly  colored  crowd,  and  in  the  streets  was  a 
noisy  jam  of  native  two-wheeled  carriages, 
darting  and  squirming,  the  drivers  yelling  at  each 
other  and  at  their  horses. 

At  the  table,  too,  they  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  the  American.  Instead  of  hastily 
bolting  their  meals,  they  talce  their  time 
and  then  dally  over  their  wine  and  cigars. 
Probably  while  they  don't  make  as  much  money 
as  the  American,  they  live  happier  and  longer. 
The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  they  liad  no 
business.  They  had,  and  attended  to  it,  as  Ihe 
boys  used  to  say,  "when  they  were  not  resting." 
One  of  the  principal  industries,  or  in  fact,  we 
should  say,  the  principal  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Though  the  output 
is  great,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  too  ureal,  for 
everyone  smokes,  men.  women  and  children.  We 
have  seen  girls  smoking  who  were  so  young  that 
their  mothers  had  to  light  I  heir  cigarettes  for  them. 

If  any  one  tii-m  had  Ihe  monopoly  of  selling 
clothing  to  the  Filipinos  it  would  not  get  wealthy 
fast.  A  suit  of  clothes  for  a  man  costs  from  one 
dollar  to  three  dollars,  for  the  better  class,  and 
consists  of  a  high  buttoned  coat  of  white  duck  and 
a  pair  of  trousers  of  tins  same  material.  Some- 
times one  can  sec  a  coat  of  European  cut  with  a 
white  shirt  and  European  shoes.  This  is  only 
among    the   better    class,  but  the  majority  wear  a 
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pair  of  white  duck  trousers  and  European  shoos 
and  an  undershirt,  over  which  is  a  very  thin, 
finely  worked  shirt  worn  outside  uf  the  trousers. 
Some  of  them  wear  heoless  slippers  and  some 
wooden  shoes  with  a  piece  of  lent  her  into  which 
to  put  their  toes.  The  coolie  class  simply  Wear 
an  undershirt  stud,  a  pair  or  trousers  rolled  to  the 
knee,  and  go  barefooted.  The  I'ii.shioiinhlo  hat  is 
a  Panama,  in  the  siylo  of  our  felt  crusher,  but,  the 
poorer  class  wear  cheaper  straw  hats  made  double, 
or  any  nondescript  kind  of  fell.  The  dress  of  I  he 
women  is  more  simple,  just  reversing  the  custom 
of  more  fashionable  countries.  It  consists  of  a 
low  necked  waist  cut  the  same  size  all  the  way 
down,  with  wide  sleoves  reaching  to  the  elbow, 
and  a  skirt  with  a  long  train  which  is  lucked  up 
under  the  waist  band,  the  whole  of  bright  colored 
cloth.  This,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  the 
same  as  a  man's,  or  slippers  without  heels  com- 
plete the  costume  of  the  poorer  (dass.  The  bet- 
ter class  dress  I  lie  same  except  that  in  addition 
they  wear  over  their  skirts  a  piece  of  velvet 
reaching  to  their  knees,  and  around  their  necks 
a  wide  folded  handkerchief.  All  go  bareheaded. 
What  wo  have  said  about  Old  and  New  Ma- 
nila may  have  aroused  a  query  ill  the  minds  of 
many,  and  will  need  some  explanation.  Manila  is 
divided  by  the  Pasig  river  into  Old  and  New  Ma- 
nila, or  rather  the  river  runs  between  them.  Old 
Manila  is  the  part  within  the  wall,  and  is  situated 
on  a  V  shaped  point  of  land  between  the  beach 
and  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  V  is  left  ex- 
posed and  on  this  is  a  Hue  monument  of  Magellan. 
Within  the  wall  are  most  of  the  government  build- 
ings, the  governor  general's  palace,  the  arsenal, 
the  seminary,  etc.     Hero  also  is  the  finest  cathed- 
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ral  of  any  in  the  city,  and  that  is  saying  much, 
for  both  New  and  Old  Manila  abound  with  them, 
all  made  of  stone  and  of  Huh  workmanship.  One 
in  particular,  built  after  the  plan  of  Si.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  is  a  magnificent  structure. 

The  city  wall  on  thu  river  side  of  the 
city  runs  along  its  margin,  and  in  some 
places  overlooks  the  water.  In  the  center 
of  the  wall  there  are  dunireons,  dark,  unhealthy 
places,  with  water  continually  di  ipping  from  the 
ceilinjr.  The  only  moans  of  admitting  light,  and 
air  is  by  two  or  three  barred  windows,  narrow  at 
the  outside  but  growing  larger  within.  Many  of 
these  are  now  tilled  wild  old  ammunition.  On 
the  sea  side  the  wall  is  not  so  close  to  the  bench, 
but  there  is  room  for  a  love'y  driveway  lined  with 
ferns  and  tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  One  end  of 
this  drive  terminates  in  the  Lunette,  Mm  park  of 
Manila,  just  outside  the  south  wall.  This  was 
evidently  once  a  beautiful  pi  ace,  but  now  shows  the 
r  vages  of  war,  and  that  neglect  of  everything 
beautiful  that  accompanies  war  The  shru bs  are 
broken  and  the  trees  lorn  with  shot.  Beside  this 
park,  on  the  bank  of  the  Pasigjs  the  ruins  of  a 
once  fiiw  botanical  garden,  but.  like  the  Lunette  it 
too  shows  evidences  of  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
destroyer  war.  The  grass  has  grown  to  a  tangled 
mass,  and  the  stal  nary  is  broken  and  shattered. 
O,  war  will  you  never  take  your  blasting  hand 
from  this  gem  of  the  eastern  ocean?  Nature 
showered  her  richest  gifts  upon  this  little  island, 
bul  the  god  of  war  seems  to  have  marked  it  for 
his  own.  O,  shame,  that,  the  lust  of  gold  should 
devastate  such  a  paradise.  The  people  are  not  a 
war  like  people,  they  fight,  not  because  they  love 
war,  but  they  believe   that   God  put  them  in  this 
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garden  of  Eden    because   Ho    intended    that   they 
should  have  it. 

After  «'u  had  got  settled  wo  begun  to  take  up 
the  regular  round  of  duty.  At  lirst,  as  we  said, 
the  guard  duty  was  arduous  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  guards  furnished  by  our  regiment, 
and  the  small  number  of  men  able  to  do  duty. 
When,  however,  we  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  city, and  the  guard  duly  was  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  the  boys  began  to  return  from  the 
hospitals,  the  work  was  easier.  At,  this  lime  each 
man  had  to  go  on  guard  about  twice  a  week".  Thou 
we  drilled  an  hour  in  the  morning,  from  7  until  H 
o'clock,  and  had  the  rest  of  the  thin*  to  ourselves 
until  f)-.;]()  p.  m.  at  which  time  we  had  retreat,  or 
evening  roll  call,  with  occasionally  a  dress  parade. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  guard 
duty,  a  little  explanation  may  be  necessary.  A 
certain  number  of  guards  are  selected  from  each 
company  each  morning.  These  guards  were 
obliged  to  look  neat  and  wear  a  prescribed  uni- 
form. The  guards  were  divided  into  three  reliefs, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  each  other,  so  thai 
each  man  was  on  duly  two  hours  and  olT  four,  but 
during  these  two  hours  he  must  walk  his  beat  con- 
tinually. Many  were  the  times  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  that  those  guards  had  to  walk 
their  beats  with  one  eye  behind  them,  and  it  was 
always  more  more  or  less  dangerous.  Very  few 
days  passed  without  a  guard  being  caught  un- 
awares and  badly  cut  by  some  native.  One  night 
especially,  we  remember,  soon  after  entering  the 
city,  a  Spanish  officer  offered  some  natives  *H>0 
for  every  American  killed.  There  were  some  as- 
saults on  the  guards  that  night,  but  in  every  case 
the  natives  were  frustrated. 
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A  stranger  would  have  hud  a  hard  time  to 
discover,  from  Ihe  way  wo  went  dressed  in  those 
first  few  weeks  in  Manila,  what  the  U,  8.  army 
uniform  was.  We  had  each  been  issued  a  suit  of 
white  muslin,  and  we  already  had  our  brown  can- 
vas campaign  uniforms,  but  very  seldom  would 
one  see  two  dressed  alike.  Some  wore  an  under- 
shirt and  a  pair  of  brown  troupers,  some  wore  an 
undershirt  and  white  trousers,  while  others  bought 
white  duck  suits;  some  wore  hats  and  shoes  and 
others  neither,  and  still  others  wore  parts  of  the 
outlandish  costumes  of  the  Filipinos.  This  was 
for  two  reasons — one  was  that  they  had  no  better 
and  another  was  that  they  did  not  care.  A  casual 
observer  might  say  that  wo  had  an  easy  time,  as 
we  had  nothing  to  do  all  day.  Such  a  one  has 
never  been  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home  in 
a  strange  land.  It  -vas  then  that  we  began  to  get 
"blue"  and  homesick.  The  monotony  was  terrible, 
and  to  add  to  the  depression  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  see  the  ambulance  come  daily  to  the 
quarters  and  take  away  our  friends,  perhaps  the 
last,  time  we  would  see  them.  The  rest  of  us 
would  think  "poor  fellows,"  and  then  wonder 
when  our  turn  would  oome.  It  was  awful  to  think 
that  we  had  to  slay  there,  possibly  to  die  like  rats 
in  a  trap.  How  horrible  to  bo  sick  so  far  away 
from  homo  and  friends,  to  be  cared  for  by  cold 
indifferent  hands  instead  of  the  loving  ones  at 
home.  Hut  though  fevers  every  day  claimed 
their  victims,  yet  they  could  be  treated  by  medical 
skill,  but  thai,  most  dread  of  all  diseases  lurked  in 
every  well  breast  and  defied  all  the  efforts  of  medi- 
cine— homesickness,  the  bane  of  army  life.  One 
evening  a  Nebraska  guard  caught  a  soldier  in  the 
act  of  jumping  into  the  river  near  the  mouth.     He 
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called  the  corporal  of  the  guard  who  took  the  man 
to  the  guard  house.  When  questioned  he  could 
not  tell  what  regiment  he  belonged  to,  nor  what 
his  name  was;  all  he  could  talk  about  was  going 
home,  and  he  begged  the  guards  pileously  not  to 
keep  him  for  he  had  chartered  a  ship  to  take  him 
home,  and  said  he  must  swim  out  to  it.  The  next 
day  we  discovered  that  he  belonged  to  the  14th 
U.  S.  Infantry  and  accordingly  took  him  there. 
Insane  through  homesickness!  Is  that  having  an 
easy  time.  Nearly  everyone  was  aware  of  this 
dread  disease — for  we  did  dread  it — and  did  every- 
thing possible  to  avert  it.  A  friend  of  ours  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  jolliest, 
best  natured  fellows  in  his  company,  said  to  us 
since  we  have  been  home,  that  the  times  when  he 
played  the  most  pranks  and  appeared  the  hap- 
piest, he  felt  the  worse,  but  knew  that  he  must 
not  give  away  to  his  feelings.  Yet  his  bright 
ways  and  cheerful  laughter  and  funny  pranks 
kept  many  a  fellow  soldier  from  pining  away. 

0!  the  jokes  that  used  to  be  played!  At  oilier 
times  they  would  be  considered  rough,  but  there 
everybody  entered  into  the  spirit  of  them,  and 
they  served  the  purpose.  When  a  fellow  went  to 
sleep  he  did  it  almost  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  lie 
was  liable  to  be  awakened  by  a  firecracker  ex- 
ploding in  his  bed,  or  a  monkey  walking  across 
his  face,  or  by  being  dumped  from  his  cot  into  a 
d  tch  of  water.  Sometimes  one  would  go  to  sleep 
in  the  daytime  only  to  be  pulled  out  of  bed  by  his 
toe  or  nose,  or  maybe  ho  would  be  wakened  just 
in  lime  for  retreat,  only  to  find  himself  tied  to  his 
bunk  and  his  comrades  Standing  around  laughing 
at  him,  and  waiting  for  "assembly"  to  blow. 
Probably  they  would  untie  him  in  time  for  retreat 
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and  probably  they  wouldn't.  These  are  some  of 
the  important  things  in  the  history  of  our  regb 
inent,  because  they  kept  us  from  getting  home- 
sick. Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected  that  wo 
lived  in  peace  and  harmony  all  the  while.  That 
would  be  impossible  with  so  many  men.  There 
were  often  tights,  bul  it  was  of  leu  remarked  how 
quickly  the  cloudy  skies  cleared.  No  one  ever 
h  'Id  any  malice,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
two  fellows  who  hud  just  had  a  fight,  walking 
around  arm  in  arm,  and  talking  as  though  they 
had  been  friends  all  their  lives.  The  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  common  object  was  too  strong  to 
permit  any  enduring  enmity.  This  spirit  is  pre- 
dominating in  this  army.  The  members  of  one 
company,  or  one  regiment,  will  stand  together  in 
all  tilings  against  others.  A  man  with  a  uniform 
can  go  any  place  among  soldiers  and  be  well  treat- 
ed, ami  very  few  soldiers  will  refuse  to  give  their 
last  cent  toward  helping  another.  It  is  this  spirit 
that  causes  friendships  formed  in  the  army  to  en- 
dure as  long  as  life  itself. 

One  of  the  principal  diversions,  especially 
after  pay  day.  was  cards,  and  poker,  too,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Boxing  also  helped  pass  away  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  companies  even  organized 
literary  societies,  but  they  did  not  flourish,  be- 
cause the  boys  were  too  restless  to  do  any  work 
with  pleasure  that,  required  patience. 

Many  of  the  boys  made  friends  with  natives, 
and  would  spend  their  evening  with  them,  learn- 
ing Spanish  or  listening  to  their  music,  for  the 
Filipinos  are  fine  musicians. 

Two  members  of  a  certain  company  were  in- 
vited to  a  native  house  one  day  and  were  aston- 
ished to  see  that  the  floor  was  of  rosewood,  while 
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the  furniture  was  of  rosewood,  ebony  and  mahog- 
any. A  better  acquaintance  with  the  city  revealed 
the  fact  that  most  the  houses  were  similarly  lux- 
uriously furnished,  many  even  whose  owners  sold 
fruit  and  cigars  on  the  street  to  get  a  few  cents 
each  day  for  rice,  upon  which  they  live.  It  can 
partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  those  fine 
woods  grow  there  and  are  cheap,  but  that  reason 
would  not  account  for  the  fine  tapestries,  statu- 
ary and  bric-a-brac  in  their  houses  also.  The 
natives  also  had  quantities  of  fine  jewelry  which 
they  offered  for  sale  cheap,  some  of  which  we 
bought  and  which  was  pronounced  tine  gold  i>y 
jewelers  in  San  Francisco. 

Another  way  we  had  of  spending  our  time  was 
by  visiting  the  warships  in  the  harbor.  Every 
First  Nebraska  man  was  welcome  there,  and  Hie 
workings  of  the  ship  woro  explained  to  him  cheer- 
fully. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  members  of 
other  regiments  were  not.  treated  well,  but  our 
regiment  had  a  better  "stand-in"  because  we 
guarded  all  the  territory  near  where  the  sailors 
landed,  and  when  they  were  noisy  we  would  not 
arrest  them  and  cause  them  to  be  sent  out  to  their 
ship  in  disgrace,  but  would  lake  them  to  our  quar- 
ters for  the  night.  The  13th  Minnesota,  however, 
who  patroled  the  district  we  guarded,  would  arrest 
anybody  that  they  could,  and  were  consequently 
unpopular.  To  visit  those  ships,  and  examine 
their  guns  and  machinery,  was  a  source  of  wonder 
to  us  from  the  great  plains,  and  we  seemed  never 
fo  tire  of  it,  but  before  we  got  back  to  the  United 
Slates  the  most  of  us  had  all  the  experience  with 
ships  that  we  wanted.  A  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia regiment  remarked  one  day  that  he  used  to  find 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  sitting  in  the  Cliff  House 
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and  watching  the  waves  roll  in,  but  that  now  he 
would  leave  San  Francisco  and  go  where  he  would 
never  see  the  ocean  again;  and  a  member  of  our 
regiment  said  if  he  ever  got  married  and  his  wife 
suggested  a  trip  to  the  seashore  he  would  get  a 
divorce  from  her  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Pleasures,  as  the  reader  may  have  gathered, 
wcri'  lew  while  we  were  enduring  this  enforced 
idleness,  and  everything  that  promised  a  moment's 
diversion  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of.  Many 
things  that  would  seem  foolish  here  in  Nebraska 
we  considered  highly  amusing  there.  We  wonld 
talk  to  any  native  that  came  along,  or  look-  at 
everything  that  they  had  to  sell,  even  though  we 
had  no  intention  of  buying. 

At  (>very  meal  the  native  boys  and  girls  came 
in  crowds  with  little  buckets,  and  would  wash  our 
plates  if  we  would  give  them  what  we  had  left 
after  eating.  Of  course  we  would  give  them  that, 
but  much  prefered  to  wash  our  own  plates,  for 
obvious  reasons.  When  there  was  a  crowd  of 
these  boys  and  girls  waiting,  we  would  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  and  throw  pennies  into  the  pools  of 
water  in  the  sti/eet,  and  watch  IIumii  scramble. 
They  would  come  out  all  covered  with  mud,  but 
when  the  sport  was  over,  would  scamper  ofT  and 
soon  come  back  with  clean  white  clothes. 

We  wore  white  uniforms  a  great  deal,  in  fact, 
we  had  to  wear  them  on  dress  parade  and  guard 
mount.  In  the  United  Stales  it  would  have  cost  us 
all  our  pay  for  laundry,  because  while  we  could 
wash  our  own  clothes  we  could  not  iron  them,  and 
10  tell  the  truth  it  was  too  much  work  any  way. 
[hit  the  price  of  laundry  was  so  small  that  it  was 
not  much  of  an  item,  It  only  cost  ten  cents  to  get 
a  uniform  washed  and  ironed,   and  the  work    was 
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much  better  than  we  conhi  do,  for  the  Filipinos 
are  a  very  clean  people.  Their  principal  object  in 
life  seems  to  he  to  bath  and  wash  their  clothes. 
Every  morning'  there  would  be  crowds  of  Ihcni 
along  the  river  washing  cloths  by  (lipping  them  in 
the  water  ami  pounding  Lhein  with  Hat  sticks, 
while  others  would  be  swimming  and  washing 
their  hair.  The  women  are  very  proud  of  their 
heavy  black  hai»',  white  teeth  and  small  feet,  and 
take  scrupulous  care  of  them. 

It  might  be  just  as  well  here  to  remark  a  few 
incidents  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. In  trading  one  can  place  no  reliance  on 
their  promise,  as  a  general  thing.  For  instance, 
one  day  a  soldier  wished  to  get  some  shells  but 
had  no  money,  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  wait  until 
pay  day,  because  he  was  afraid  that  others  who 
had  money  would  either  buy  the  best,  or  when  the 
Filipinos  found  that  there  was  a  demand  for  them 
they  would  raise  the  price,  so  he  thought  that  he 
would  do  the  same  as  he  would  in  America — con- 
tract for  them  and  buy  them  when  he  could.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  spending  half  a  day  searching  he 
found  some  tines  ones,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
haggling,  a  price  was  agreed  upon,  which  ho  prom- 
ised to  pay  next  week,  and  to  make  sure  he 
wrote  his  name,  company  and  regiment  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  laid  it  on  the  basket  of  shells,  which 
the  Filipino  agreed  to  keep  for  him.  As  soon  as 
he  got  his  money  he  went  for  his  shells,  only  to 
find  that  the  native  had  sold  them  to  sonic  one 
who  offered  him  a  little  more.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  this  same  principle  ran  through  all 
their  business  dealings.  Yet  it  was  because  they 
needed  money.  They  worn  reduced  to  sore 
straits  at  the  time  we  entered  the    city,    and    after 
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seeing  each  of  us  get  at  one  pay  day  what  to 
them  seemed  a  fortune,  they  thought  that  we  did 
not  care  for  money,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to 
get  as  much  as  they  could  from  us. 

In  our  wanderings  around  the  city,  and  in  the 
execution  of  our  duty  we  came  upon  many  sur- 
prises. One  day  while  patroling  along  the  beach 
it  became  necessary  to  tell  some  natives  some- 
thing, and  as  they  could  not  understand,  one  of 
them  brought  up  another  native,  who  talked  good 
English.  He  was  simply  a  stevedore,  but  was 
bright,  and  he  and  the  soldiers  soon  became 
friends.  The  writer  would  visit  him  evenings, 
and  listen  to  his  stories  of  the  last  rebellion  against 
Spain,  for  lie  was  a  major  in  the  Filipino  army. 
Ho  was  much  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
islands  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
He  saiil  that  they  did  not  want  absolute  indepen- 
dence, but  an  independent  government  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  because  he  said 
the  Filipinos  had  no  navy  and  would  be  the  prey 
of  other  nations.  He  said  that  they  could  main- 
tain themselves  on  land  bya  guerrilla  warfare,  but 
it.  would  devastate  their  country  and  kill  their 
people.     This,  remember,  from  a  common  laborer. 

Hut  though  Ihey  were  not. as  we  said,  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  business,  yet  the  following  incident 
will  show  whether  or  not.  it  was  from  dishonesty. 
One  day  a  little  Filipino  boy  who  had  been  around 
quarters  a  day  or  two  asked  a  soldier  for  some 
laundry.  Not  needing  any  then,  yet  wishing  to 
help  the  little  boy,  the  soldier  gave  him  a  white 
duck  suit  that  had  not  been  worn  for  a  week  or  so. 
He  did  not  know  where  the  Filipino  lived  or  any- 
thing about  him,  and  half  believed  that  his  clothes 
were  gone,  but  in  a  day  or  two  the   boy   not  only 
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brought  back  the  clothes,  but  also  gave  h1m  a 
[>eseta  (Spanish  twenty  cent  piece)  which  he  had 
found  iu  one  of  the  pockets.  This  little  fellow 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  companies,  and  after- 
wards became  a  servant  at  I  he  headquarters  of 
General  Otis,  so  quickly  did  he  learn  the  English 
language  and  American  customs. 

But  as  for  our  regiment,  a  severe  shaking  up 
was  in  store  for  it.  The  resignation  of  Col.  Urait 
Was  accepted  on  the  10th  of  November,  1*1)8,  and 
he  immediately  left  for  home.  At  the  same  time 
Major  John  M.  Stotsenborg  was  appointed  Colonel 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  boys,  and 
also  without  their  knowledge.  Immediately  every 
thing  was  changed.  The  quarters  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  cleaner;  guards  were  not  allowed  lo 
loiter  on  their  beats;  and  some  general  orders  were 
issued  to  all,  in  regard  lo  guard  duty,  on  which 
every  guard  was  liable  to  be  questioned  by  otlicers; 
the  dirty  brown  uniforms  were  not  allowed  lo  bo 
worn  away  from  quarters;  no  more  nondescipt 
clot  lies  were  permitted  at  guard  mount  and  dress 
parade,  but  a  prescribed  uniform  was  to  he  worn, 
which  had  to  be  clean,  faces  were  to  be  shaved 
and  shoes  blacked,  and  guns  and  equipments  per- 
fectly (dean.  In  fact  a  revolution  (or reformation) 
was  made. 

We  will  not  do  justice  to  Colonel  Slotsenberg 
or  ourselves  if  we  do  not  give  the  truth  of  this 
much  discussed  matter.  Colonel  Slotsenberg  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  the  boys  took  his  strict- 
ness for  cruelty.  They  thought  that  he  was  am- 
bitious, and  wished  to  use  the  regiment  to  make  a 
name  for  himself.  Nobody  ever  doubled  his  abil- 
ity, but  they  doubled  his  honesty.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  cause  of  the    regiments   having 
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to  stay  there,  because  lie  had  a  good  job  and  did 
not  want  to  lose  it.  He  was  accused  of  misrepre- 
senting a  cablegram  to  the  regiment  from  the 
governor,  and  in  fact,  all  the  misfortune  of  the  re- 
giment were  laid  at  his  door.  When  the  cable- 
gram came  from  the  governor  asking  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  men  in  regard  to  being  mustered 
out,  two  drafts  of  an  answer  were  made,  which 
were  submitted  to  the  regiment  to  sign,  under  the 
promise  that  the  one  receiving  the  majority  of  sig- 
natures would  be  sent.  One  read.  ''Regiment 
wishes  to  be  mustered  out.  Health  bad,  military 
condition  good."  This  received  nearly  all  the 
signatures  of  the  regiment,  yet  because  we  were 
not  ordered  home,  we  accused  Col.  Stotseuberg  of 
being  the  cause. 

However  he  did  many  things  for  us  which  we 
did  not  appreciate  at  the  time,  because  we  did 
not  know  that  ho  did  them.  Our  quarters  by  the 
Pasiir  were  unhealthful  because  of  the  mud  under- 
neath the  stone  floor,  so  part  of  the  regiment  was 
moved  to  another  government  building  nearer  the 
main  part  of  the  town,  and  those  who  remained  in 
the  old  quarters  were  put  in  the  upper  story. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  disease  by 
those  who  were  capable  of  doing  it,  under  his  di- 
rection, for  the  regiment  at  that  time  was  badly 
cut  up  by  sickness,  not  more  than  500  at  one  time 
being  able  for  duty.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  sports,  and  did  much  to  encourage  base 
ball.  Our  regiment  had  a  good  team,  and  won  its 
share  of  games,  but  on  accountof  the  poor  ground, 
thp  heal,  and  i ho  restlessness  of  the  boys,  there 
was  not  the  interest  that  would  make  the  game  a 
success.  We  also  had  a  ministrel  show  which, 
though  good,  was  not  very  well  attended.     It  was 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  regimental  hospital,  but  the 
receipts  would  not  found  a  very  large  one.  How- 
ever it  was  amusement  and  diversion,  which  in  it- 
self was  as  good  as  medicine. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  Filipino  shows 
which  were  well  enough  to  attend  once,  but  a  rep- 
etition of  them  did  not  appeal  even  to  us. 

But  the  spirit  of  restlessness  never  departed. 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  us  that  we  wanted  to  go  home, 
and  wanted  to  go  badly,  for  we  did  not  know  how 
things  were  going  and  could  not  see  why  we  were 
kept  there.  This  restlessness  was  augmented  by 
letters  from  home  saying  that  from  promises 
made  by  the  war  department  we  would  soon  be 
homeward  bound.  This  suspense  made  the  life 
harder  to  bear  than  actual  campaigning.  These 
reports  led  to  rumors  which  were  never  ending, 
and  went  to  almost  any  length  of  absurdity.  Every 
day  somebody  had  a  new  report  that  came  from 
•'good  authority,"  he  had  heard  some  officer  talk- 
ing or  he  had  been  the  colonel's  orderly  and  saw 
the  official  dispatches  Even  the  papers  published 
in  Manila  contained  some  of  these  reports,  which, 
of  course,  gave  them  weight.  These  rumors  were 
not  confined  to  our  regiment  alone,  but  were  pre- 
valent, among  all  the  volunteers.  They  became 
so  numerous  and  were  disproved  so  often  that  they 
became  the  subject  of  much  amusement  and  chaff- 
ing, as  the  following  poem,  written  by  a  1st  Uali- 
foinian  and  published  in  Manila,  will  show: 
IN  MANILA.  1998 
Through  the  streets  of  old  Manila 

Aimlessly  one  day  I  strode. 
Till  I  bumped  against,  a  figure 
Standing  s'llimi  in  thi-rnad; 
Such  ai;  oild    iiigrdidy  liguri' 
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That.  I  quickly  staggered  baclc, 
Thinking  that  it  was  a  spirit 

And  I'd  run  across  it's  track. 
On  his  head  h«  worn  a  helmet 

Rather  doubtful  as  to  hue, 
On'  his  logs  some  battered  leggings 

And  his  coat  was  once  a  blue. 
On  his  shoulder  was  a  musket 

Rusted  willi  the  rust  of  years 
Like  himself;  this  apparition 

Greatly  served  to  rouse  my  fears. 
"What  the  dickens  are  you!"  asked  1 

And  my  breath  came  quick  and  short, 
He  then  out  of  force  of  habit 

Brought  his  rille  to  a  port 
"You  remember  then,"  he  answered, 

.lust  a  hundred  years  ago 
There  ,jyas  trouble  with  the  Spaniards, 
.   'Twas  about  ihe  Maine,  you  know. 
Then  I  left  home  for  Manila, 

With  more  U.S.  volunteers, 
Wo  wt'i'"  numbered  several  thousand. 

All  enlisted  for  two  years. 
Oh!  the  others?  they  are  sleeping 

In  the  ancient  chinch  yard  here 
Far  from  home  and  loving  kindred 

And  their  native  country  dear. 
Some  were  stricken  by  diseases 

Victims  of  fever's  rage. 
Some  were  smitten  with  small-pox 

Others  died  of  ripe  old  age. 
I'm  the  last  of  all  those  thousands 

Through  this  place  I  still  must  roam 
Waiting  for  expected  orders. 

Welcome  orders  to  go  home! 
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But  there  was  one  event  that  put  life;  into  us, 
and  which  we  did  not  enjoy  in  a  half  hearted  man- 
ner, and  that  was  the  arrival  of  mail.  When  the 
mail  was  landed  at  the  captain  of  the  port  there 
was  a  crowd  present  to  see  how  many  sacks  there 
were  for  Nebraska,  and  from  then  until  it  was  dis- 
tributed we  were  in  a  fever  of  expectation,  and 
could  talk  of  nothing1  else.  When  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  came  into  the  quarters  and  cried, 
•'Mail"  there  was  a  rush  that  would  nearly  take 
him  olT  his  feet,  but  when  the  distribution  was 
over  there  were  many  sad  faces  of  those  who  did 
not  "hear  from  home."  Little  did  friends  at.  home 
know  of  the  joy  in  one  lillle  h-Ller.  Why.  mail 
day  was  much  more  important,  than  pay  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  recnits  ar- 
rived from  Honolulu  where  they  had  been  in  camp 
for  six  months.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the  men 
in  the  hospitals,  one  hundred  and  eighty  nine  in 
number,  were  discharged  and  started  for  San 
Francisco  on  the  S.  S.Ohio.  This  was  a  death 
blow  to  our  hopes.  We  had  been  saying  for 
some  time  that  if  the  recruits  came  we  knew  that 
we  would  have  to  stay.  But  if  that  was  not 
enough,  the  next  orders  we  received  settled  it. 

On  the  8th  of  December  we  received  orders  to 
pack  our  things  and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
move  into  the  country.  For  once  there  was  no 
rumor  as  to  where  we  were  going,  for  details  from 
eac'.i  company  had  been  at  work  on  the  camp  for 
a  f-nv  days  before,  but  there  were  rumors  as  to  the 
cause.  One  was  that  the  move  was  for  sanitary 
purposes,  and  to  get  the  regiment  in  better  shape 
to  stand  the  trip  home.  We  did  not  know  then, 
as  we  now  do,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing our  outposts,   for  at  that  time  the  feeling 
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between  the  Filipinos  and  us  was  so  friendly  that 
we  had  nol  the  least  suspicion  of  trouble.  We 
put  our  boxes  on  board  cascos  that  afternoon,  but 
only  the  first  battalion  moved  that  day,  the  i'est  of 
the  regiment  following  the  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CAMP  SANTA  MESA 

Santa  Mesa  (our  new  camp)  was  a  pretty  place 
about  five  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  It 
was  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rice 
fields  sloping  gently  toward  the  Pasig  river  on 
two  sides,  and  the  San  Juan  on  one.  The  banks 
of  the  Pasig  were  mostly  open,  but  there  was  a 
fringe  of  trees  along  the  San  Juan.  Prom  the 
camp  to  the  rivers,  across  the  rice  fields,  was 
about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards.  Across 
the  Pasig  was  a  building  which  had  formerly  been 
some  Spanish  barracks,  now  used  by  the  Filipinos 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  little  to  the  left  was  an 
old  stone  church  also  used  as  barracks  by  the  na- 
tive army,  and  still  further  to  the  left,  and  across 
the  road  that  ran  past  the  powder  mill  and  water 
works  further  up,  and  across  the  San  Jaun,  was 
blockhouse  number  7,  situated  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  camp.  On  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  near 
the  Pasig,  which  we  must  say,  makes  a  big  curve 
here,  was  the  large  rope  factory  owned  by  Mr. 
McLeod,  an  Englishman.  For  that  reason  the 
place  was  sometimes  called  McLeod's  hill.  His 
house  was  also  on  the  hill  near  the  camp,  and 
there  were  many  fine  residences  near  on  the  road 
to  the  city.  These  were  mostly  owned  by  foreign- 
ers. All  this  around  here  was  historic  ground. 
Across  the  hill  on  which  we  camped  had  been  a 
Spanish   trench,    which  we  dug  down,  and  a  little 
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further  up  the  road  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry 
held  back  the  Filipino  army,  and  then  made  a 
charge  and  cut  their  way  through,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion  of  180b.  The  Spaniard  with 
F  company,  who  hud  fought  over  all  the  ground, 
made  a  map  of  it  and  explained  to  us  the  different 
tights  he  had  there  been  in. 

This  Spaniard  had  come  to  P  company  after 
the  capture  of  Manila  and  wanted  to  go  to  America 
with  ns.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Span- 
ish officers  to  induce  him  to  go  back,  yet  he  would 
not  leave  the  Americans,  and  in  the  subsequent 
fighting  he  was  at  the  front  all  the  time,  render- 
ing valuable  services,  both  as  a  soldier  and  guide. 

The  camp  had  been  a  muddy  place,  or  rather 
portions  of  it  had,  but  wo  drained  and  ditched  it. 
The  entrance,  it  is  true,  was  so  muddy  that,  the 
natives  would  not  drive  their  empty  quiles  (cov- 
ered two-wheeled  carriages)  in,  but  a  plank  road 
was  laid  there. 

We  there  had  tents  as  at  San  Francisco,  but. 
were  not  so  crowded,  One  tent,  contained  only 
three,  ami  we  had  cots  besides.  The  large  water 
main  was  tapped  and  pipes  laid  to  the  camp,  so 
that  we  really  had  a  nice  place,  but  we  were  not 
satisfied,  the  desire  to  go  home  was  as  strong  as 
ever  and  never  left  until  the  Filipino  outbreak. 

From  our  elevated  camp  Ave  could  see  the 
Filipinos  at  drill,  and  could  plainly  hear  their 
bugle  calls.  One  must  hear  one  of  those  Spanish 
bugles  before  he  can  appreciate  it.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  challenge  and  a  pitiful  wail,  and  as  it 
iloats  from  the  distance,  it  almost  makes  the  cold 
chills  creep  over  one.  Then,  too,  we  used  to  hear 
our  own  calls  from  there.  The  Filipino  buglers, 
with  their  natural  aptness  for  music,  learned  them 
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and  repealed  them  after  our  buglers.  But 
whether  they  did  this  to  mock  us  we  could  never 
tell. 

The  rainy  season  had  been  over  since  about 
the  Hist  of  November,  but  it.  rained  occasionally, 
and  was  often  cool  and  cloudy. 

After  we  had  been  in  camo  a  short  while  we 
put  bamboo  floors  in  the  ton  Is,  which  we  raised  off 
the  ground,  and  also  got  bamboo  beds  instead  of 
the  old  canvas  cots.  But  while  everything  was 
nice,  time  still  hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  and  we 
needed  some  diversion,  and  something  that  was  a 
little  rough  was  better  lo  keep  our  blood  circulat- 
ing, [t.  is  true  that  we  drilled— company  drill 
in  the  morning  and  dress  parade  in  the  evening, 
but  after  one  has  been  in  the  army  as  long  as  we, 
and  had  taken  the  amount  of  drill  that  is  deemed 
necessary  for  a  volunteer,  it  ceases  to  be  a  pleas- 
ure. But  a  crowd  of  fellows  with  the  ingenuity 
and  fun  loving  propensity  of  an  American  will 
not  be  long  without  sport,  and  it  will  usually  take 
the  form  of  jokes  on  each  other,  and  we  had 
enough  of  these  to  Iceep  us  either  laughing  or  an- 
gry all  the  time.  Wh  could  not  get  out  of  camp, 
nor  did  we  care  very  much,  as  there  was  no 
forage  near.  Of  course  we  had  some  base  ball, 
for  who  ever  heard  of  an  American  without  base 
ball,  and  sometimes  a  few  of  the  boys  would  go  lo 
town  when  they  could  get  a  pass.  In  the  day 
time  it  was  too  hot  lo  take  any  exercise,  so  we 
would  read,  write,  sew.  wash,  clean  equipments, 
or  sleep.  In  the  morning  we  would  have  inspec- 
tion of  quarters,  and  right  here  it  would  be  well 
to  explode  a  certain  mistaken  notion  that 
some  people  have  about  the  army.  We  had  often 
heard  it  said  that  the  army  was   a  good  place     to 
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learn  neatness  and  system.  It  is  a  good  place  to 
get  a  whole  lot  of  unpleasant  experience  in  the 
way  of  work  and  danger,  but  not  much  else. 
It  teaches  one  to  become  an  adept  at  subterfuge — 
to  hide  his  faults.  For  instance,  at  inspection  the 
officers  must  not  see  any  dirty  clothes,  but  did 
that  cause  us  to  keep  our  clothes  clean  all  the 
time?  Hardly.  We  simply  hid  them  under  a 
neatly  folded  blanket.  You  cannot  teach  a  man 
anything  by  making  a  machine  out  of  him  and 
letting  someone  else  do  his  thinking.  One  fellow 
who  was  independent  at  home,  and  had  no  one  to 
look  after  but  himself,  would  fume  at  the  restric- 
tions of  army  life.  He  said  that  he  did  not  like 
to  be  told  when  to  arise  in  the  morning,  when  to 
eat,  what  clothes  to  wear,  when  he  should  talk, 
when  he  should  work,  and  when  he  should  go  to 
bed.  This  is  all  comprised  in  that  one  magic 
word — discipline,  which  people  on  the  streets  say 
is  very  'necessary  to  an  army,  but  of  which  they 
know — nothing. 

The  days  passed  until  Christmas.  We  had 
been  wondering  for  some  time  how  we  would  fit- 
tingly celebrate  the  occasion.  A  feast  was  neces- 
sary, but  how  were  we  to  have  one?  was  the  ques- 
tion. Company  funds  were  low,  and  very  few  of 
the  soldiers  had  any  money,  so  we  were  naturally 
worried.  But  it  was  settled  by  the  generous  and 
timely  contribution  of  the  World- Herald  of  $1000, 
When  the  news  of  the  fund  was  read  to  the  com- 
panies they  cheered  tlie  World-Herald  heartily,  and 
at  once  began  active  preparations  for  the  day. 
Most  of  us  were  in  a  stale  of  nervous  expectancy 
to  get  the  Christinas  boxes  from  home,  and  many 
an  evening  we  sat.  in  front  of  our  tents  or  lounged 
within  them,  hazarding  guesses  as   to   what    they 
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would  contain,  and  tellinir  what  \vg  would  do 
with  such  and  such  an  article  if  it  wore  there.  At 
hist  the  day  canio.  Tt  broke  clear  and  cool  or  than 
usual,  the  bright  sun  rising  over  the  hills  seemed 
to  shed  over  the  whole  lovely  landscape  a  promise 
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s,  canned  peaches, 
kherry  jam,  biva.l 
•o.     After  dinner  we 


of  "peace  on  earth,  good  w 
maybe  it  failed  to  touch  a  r< 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  i< 
ing  each  other.  We  arose  a 
spout  the  morning  lounging  a 
for  dinner,  for  a  special  dinne 
longed  for  in  the  army.  At 
(.'tided,  and  we  sat  down  to  a  l< 
talking  and  laughter.  The 
chicken,  chicken  broth,  prion 
rice  pudding  with  prunes,  bln< 
and  mashed  potatoes,  and  coin 
had  base  hall  and  foot  ball,  and  in  the  evening  the 
chaplain  held  services.  And  thus  ended  our 
Christmas  in  the  army.  To  us  from  the  north. 
where  snow  and  ice  seemed  ;i  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  holiday,  one  may  imagine  that  Christ- 
mas with  the  thermometer  near  KM)  degrees 
seemed  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  But  neverthe- 
less we  enjoyed  it. 

At  first  the  Filipino  soldiers  would  come  to 
our  camp,  and  were  very  "inncho  umigo,"  but. 
about  the  middle  of  January  those  visits  ceased, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  that  mysterious  something 
which  foreboded  trouble.  Everybody  expected  it. 
but  nobody  could  tell  exactly  why.  We  had 
had  outposts  around  the  camp  all  the  time,  and 
and  now  these  began  to  be  strengthened.  The  boys 
wore,  as  a  general  i*ule,  of  the  opinion  that  if 
fighting  commenced  it  would  not  take  long  to 
make    the    Filipinos    sue    for  peace.     They  were 
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judging  from  the  way  tliey  had  fought  Spaniards, 
and  of  course  considered  our  army  much  superior 
to  the  Spanish.  Hut  they  failed  to  Lake  into  con- 
sideration the  determination  of  the  natives,  and 
that  wiili  their  natural  quickness  they  had  been 
learning  American  ways  of  fighting.  These  op- 
timists however  soon  saw  their  rosy  tinted  sky 
become  clouded.  We  had  been  all  the  tiiiie  ex- 
pecting orders  to  go  home,  but  the  length  of  lime, 
and  the  premonition  that  the  Filipinos  would 
cau.se  trouble,  gradually  dispelled  this  hope.  We 
would  say  that  if  the  Filipinos  would  not  start  a 
tight  we  would  soon  go  home.  A  fruitful  source 
of  discussion  during  all  this  time  was  whether  or 
not  we  could  be  held  our  full  two  years,  since  the 
peace  treaty  was  now  signed.  After  a  fellow  who 
had  been  arguing  that  wecould.  had  been  worsted 
in  i  he  argument,  on  the  law,  he  resorted  to  another 
which  could  not  be  denied — "Well  they've  got  us 
here  and  we  can't  get  away." 

Ou  the  night  of  February  4th,  all  hope  lied, 
and  we  knew  that  many  of  ns  would  never  see 
home  again,  hut  we  resolved  that  who  of  us  it 
might  be,  we  would  make  those  natives  sorry  that 
they  had  not  let  us  go  sooner. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


tiii<:  FILIPINO  WAR. 

About  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  February  4. 
1891),  we  heard  a  shot  tired  from  a  Springfield  on 
post  No.  2,  followed  by  two  more  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  then  the  Filipino  line  open  up  on  our 
outpost.  Suddenly  the  call  lo  arms  rung  outeh-'ur 
and  weird  on  the  night  air,  hut  most  of  the  com- 
panies had  already  began  to  get  ready.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Filipinos  commenced  to  tire  at  the 
camp,  wounding  quite  a  number  before  wo  could 
get  out,  and  soon  the  shouting  of  the  officers  giv- 
ing commands  was  mingled  with  the  peculiar  sing- 
ing of  the  Mausers,  as  each  company  formed  and 
advanced  on  double  time  to  the  position  which  had 
already  been  assigned  it  by  the  colonel.  Major 
Mulford  had  been  to  a  Filipino  show  in  Manila  and 
came  out  riding  his  horse  on  a  run.  In  three  or 
four  minutes  he  was  in  charge  of  his  battalion. 
By  this  time  we  could  hear  the  firing  along  the 
whole  line  around  Manila.  Truly  the  night  was 
hideous  with  the  crack  and  pop  of  tho  riiles  and 
the  boom  of  the  big  gu?is,  followed  by  the  shriek- 
ing and  bursting  of  the  shells.  For  the  first  half 
hour  the  Filipino  line  was  a  string  of  fire,  and 
then  it  dwindled  down  to  intermittent  shots  and 
occasional  volleys,  which  however,  served  to  keep 
us  under  cover  and  on  the  alert  all  night. 

Co.  I,  on  a  point  across   the   San    Juan    river 
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from  the  Filipinos  was  receiving  a  hot  fire,  and  lo 
relieve  them  P  company  commenced  volleying  in- 
to t.he  enemy  and  silenced  them.  After  that  we 
had  about  two  hours  quiet,  during  which  we  kept 
a  good  lookout  for  ;m  expected  attack.  We  could 
heiir  the  Filipinos  cough  and  talk  across  the  river, 
and  we  thought  t hcv  acted  somewhat  frightened. 
Perhaps  it  was  like  the  man  who,  when  drunk. 
thought,  everybody  else  was. 

At  mot  12  or  I  o'clock  the  light  on  the  San 
Juan  bridge  suddenly  went  out,  and  we  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  resist  an  attack.  The  enemy 
across  the  bridge  and  up  the  road  near  the  maga- 
zine raised  a  yell  for  a  charge,  but  we  poured  volley 
alter  volley  into  them  with  such  effect  that  they 
diil  not  dare  to  attempt  an  attack,  but  instead  they 
raised  a  tantalizing  yell,  which  they  kepi  up  tiil 
morning.  We  knew  by  their  yelling  that  l  hey 
were  in  a  sale  place,  so  w<>  reserved  our  tire  lo 
save  ammunition.  All  night  w«  lay  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  an  attack',  and  exchanging  shots, 
sometimes  volleys,  and  sometimes  simply  a  few 
shots  So  close  were  the  enemy,  just  across  the 
river,  that  we  talked  to  each  other.  The  Filipinos 
would  say,  "Americans,  come  over  here"'  (Ameri- 
canos, vamoos  aqtli)  and  the  Americans  would  re- 
ply, "Filipinos,  come  over  here,"  and  then  both 
sides  would  fire  a  volley  or  two  They  alsoyelled 
tauntingly  at  ns  in  Spanish  "Vivo  Filipino.  One 
Chinaman  is  equal  to  six  Americans.  In  a  liltle 
while  the  Americans  will  not  want,  to  fight."  To 
call  a  man  a  Chinaman  in  that  country  is  putting 
the  lowest  possible  estimate  on  both  his  courage 
and  his  ability  to  fight. 

As  the  first  ray  of  sunlight  appeared  over  the 
eastern  hills,  the  Filipinos  opened  a  terrific  lire  on 
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our  camp,  on  the  different  companies,  and  in  fuel, 
on  everything  in  sight.  They  ucn:  lying  in  1  lie 
Limber  and  brush  in  a  semicircle;  around  camp,  so 
that,  Ihoir  lire  reached  everything.  The  it-nts 
were  literally  riddled  with  builds,  and  many  of 
l he  boxes  I'Vfii  silting  on  the  ground  had  bullet 
holes  through  them,  showing  that  the  fire  was 
not.  high.  The  air  was  so  full  of  bullets  coming 
from  three  sides  that  it  seemed  tons  that  they  must 
strike  each  other.  How  anything  could  live  on 
that  steel  swept  field  was  a  mystery,  yet  it  was 
done.  W  company,  lying  in  a  pit  not  over  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge,  from  behind  the  stone  bal- 
ustrades of  which  the  enemy  were  pouring  a  hot 
tire  upon  them,  was  running  short  of  ammunition, 
and  two  fellows  volunteered  to  go  to  camp  after 
more.  They  crawled  out  of  the  pit.  while  l  he  rest 
of  I  he  boys  mad*;  the  natives  keep  their  heads 
down,  and  started  up  the  gentle  slope  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long  and  perfectly  open.  We  watched 
them  anxiously,  expecting  every  minute  to  see 
them  both  go  down,  but  on  they  went,  a  target 
for  many  a  Filipino  rille,  with  the  bullets  throw- 
ing up  little  clouds  of  dust  right  at  their  very 
feel.  What  made  it  more  miraculous  was  that, 
they  were  going  up  a  hill  and  the  Filipinos  could 
not  fire  over  them.  They  reached  camp  safely, 
got  the  ammunition  and  started  bade.  Again 
they  were  the  object  of  Filipino  marksmanship, 
but  they  arrived  at  the  pit  unhurt.  It  was  sur- 
prising that,  they  were  not  hiL  out  in  the  open,  but 
it  was  astounding  that  they  escaped  as  they  drew 
near  the  pit,  for  one  of  the  natives  on  tin;  bridge 
had  proved  himself  an  excellent  marksman 
These,  on  the  bridge,  were  commanded  by  a  white 
man,  who  could   be    heard    giving    the   commands 
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partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Spanish. 

All  the  time  two  guns  of  the  Utah  battery  on 
a  hill  behind  ns  were  shelling  the  country  beyond 
the  river.  The  natives  also  had  a  cannon  near  I  he 
old  church,  which  they  tired  several  limes.  One 
shot  came  near  lie;  Ulali  buttery,  who  then  sil- 
enced it  with  three  shots.  In  the  meantime  (Jo,  I) 
had  been  ordered  t<>  take  blockhouse  7  and  Co.  K 
blockhouse  b.  Alter  hull' an  hour's  severe  fight- 
ing, during  which  the  Utah  buttery  shelled  the 
places  ahead  of  them,  both  were  captured. 

Anout  the  same  time  companies  L  and  M  in 
open  order,  marched  across  an  open  rice  lipid,  a 
distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards,  toward  the 
Pasig,  from  the  timber  on  the  other  side  of  which 
the  enemy  was  directing  a  heavy  tire  upon  them. 
They  advanced  steadily  in  the  face  of  that  lierce 
fire,  occasionally  lying  down  and  firing,  and 
then  again  advancing.  The  Utah  boys  on  the  hill 
behind  watched  them  in  admiration  for  a  while 
and  then  one  exclaimed  "Look  at  those  fellows. 
They  are  heroes."  They  reached  the  timber  and 
returned  with  interest  the  fire  of  the  Filipinos, 
but  they  left  several  of  their  men  on  that  field, 
evidences  of  Filipino  marksmanship.  Soon  after 
these  movements  the.  artillery  placed  a  shell  di- 
rectly on  the  bridge,  scattering  the  natives.  The 
instant  they  left,  their  cover,  F  company  rose  and 
poured  volley  after  volley  into  them.  They  tried 
to  regain  their  position,  tint  the  lire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  too  hot.  and  well  directed.  By  this  time 
Major  Mulford  had  come  down  and  ordered  F 
company  across  the  bridge.  They  rushed  over 
the  intervening  space  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire, 
and  halted  behind  the  stone  balustrades  to  fire  at 
the  enemy.     The  stop  was  but  for  a  few    minutes. 
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then  they  again  advanced,  keeping  in  tin;  shelter 
of  Hie  graded  road  as  inueh  as  possible,  and  all 
Iho  time  tiring  at  the  scattering  enemy.  Turning 
to  the  hilt  they  then  started  toward  Iho  powder 
magazine,  while  from  the  Iff t  Co.  I)  was  advanc- 
ing toward  the  same  objective.  The  advance  was 
through  tangled  jungle  and  underbrush,  with  Iho 
whistling  of  Hooks  of  Manser  btdlels  to  spur  them 
on.  The  advance  lasted  but  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  they  slopped  to  rest,  while  the  natives 
could  be  seen  running  in  every  direction.  A  few 
men  were  sent  around  to  the  front  of  the  building 
to  watch  tlie  enemy  and  keep  them  engaged,  ;is 
they  were  still  tiring  very  heavily  from  a  hill  on 
our  right,  where  was  situajed  Iho  telegraph  head 
quarters  of  the  Filipino  army.  Soon  iho  colonel 
arrived  from  the  blockhouses  where  lie  had  di- 
rected the  attack.  He  was  lame  from  his  horse 
falling  on  him,  and  had  to  he  helped  up  the  hill. 
He  immediately  ordered  an  advance  on  the  de- 
posilo.  By  this  time  most  of  the  companies  had 
come  up,  and  forming  skirmish  line  we  started, 
with  tin;  Utah  battery  throwing  shells  ahead  of 
us.  Along  the  road  were  many  stone  fences, 
from  behind  which  the  enemy  lired  aL  us,  retreat- 
ing from  one  to  another.  Though  their  lire  was 
heavy  it,  was  high  as  our  boys  made  them  keep 
their  heads  down  by  shooting  close  to  the  fops  of 
the  walls.  As  wo  were  rushing  up  the  road 
Major  Mulford  suddenly  called  to  us  to  stop  until 
the  Utah  battery  ceased  tiring,  as  we  were  getting 
in  range  of  their  shells.  Just  as  we  halted  a  shell 
struck  in  the  road  between  two  groups  of  us  hut 
fortunately  did  not  explode.  After  the  artillery 
ceased  firing  we  continued  the  advance  in  open 
order,    inaitaining   our    tire    all    the  time,  until  wo 
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reached  the  deposito.  The  first  thing  we  did  then 
was  to  go  to  the  reservoir  and  get  a  drink  of  water. 
Never  did  water  taste  better  either.  We  h;id 
a  little  to  eat  also,  which  was  the  first  since  the 
evening  before.  Sentries  were  then  posted  on 
tin;  wiill,  who  amused  themselves  by  doing  some 
sharpshooter's  work  on  the  Filipinos.  From  our 
elevated  position  we  could  see  them  running  in 
small  squads  through  the  surrounding  jungle,  and 
we  laughed  and  said  sarcastic  things  about  their 
ability  to  tight.  We  were  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  jubilant  over  our  victory. 

From  the  ease  with  which  we  had  driven  the 
enemy,  and  the  little  execution  they  did,  we 
thought  that  we  would  soon  have  them  whipped. 
0!  the  egotism  of  the  American  soldier. 

After  eating  a  hearty  meal  of  canned  roast 
beef,  salmon  and  hard  lack,  we  pitched  tents,  and 
those  who  wore  not  on  guard  tried  to  get  some 
sleep,  but  most  of  the  boys  were  so  tired,  and  the 
ants  bothered  so  much,  that  sleep  was  almost  im- 
possible until  nearly  morning.  However,  the 
Filipinos  let  us  alone  during  the  night,  which  was 
some  satisfaction. 

After  reveille  in  the  morning,  we  rested  a  few 
hours,  and  then  piled  our  blankets  and  kitchen 
outfits  on  ox  carts,  which  were  to  follow  us. 
About  10  o'clock  we  fell  in  for  the  advance  on  the 
waterworks,  Co.  F  supporting  the  Utah  battery. 
We  had  advanced  about  a  mile  when  we  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  halt  by  a  heavy  fire  on  our  ad- 
vancing column.  Co  L  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
enemy  out,  which  they  did  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
shells  from  the  artillery.  The  work  was  done  so 
well  that  the  advance  was  uninterrupted  for  about 
two     miles,    when    the    enemy    again   opened    a 
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a  heavy  fire  on  the  ieftllank.  Co.s  B  and  L  im- 
mediately formed  a  skirmish  lint;  with  com  puny 
F  as  support,  and  started  to  dislodge  them. 
After  running  through  brush,  brambles  and  bum- 
boo  hedges,  ;ind  crossing  ;i.  small  creek,  then  up  ;l 
hill,  they  cnme  upon  iho  enemy.  Crossing  a  ridge 
just  nL  the  top  of  Iho  hill,  Lho  builds  Hew  thickly. 
and  one  man  was  killed. 

The  three  companies  look  a  position  behind  n 
hedge  and  tired  by  volley  and  at.  will  at  llieenemy. 
who  were  located  in  Ihe  ravine  below,  and  on  the 
opposite  hill  side.  For  about  half  an  hour  liie 
Americans  maintained  a  heavy  lire,  and  were  an- 
swered by  one  as  heavy.  When  i  hey  saw  thai  they 
could  not  dislodge  the  enemy  that  way.  they  re- 
ceived orders  to  charge,  mid  instantly  evory  one 
dashed  down  Ihe  hill  and  up  the  next.  The  Fib 
pilios  could  not  stand  liefore  the  rushing  line  of 
Americans,  bill  scattered  and  lied,  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  dead  in  the  ravine.  The  lash  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Filipinos  were  scattered,  so  I  lie 
companies  marched  to  the  road  on  their  right, 
formed  column  of  fours  and  proceeded  to  the 
pumping  station,  from  which  Ihe  enemy  had  lied. 
Before  reaching  it  they  mot  I  he  Tennessee  hoys  who 
gave  three  cheers  for  Nebraska.  Their  regiment 
had  come  up  behind  us,  had  paid  not  attention  to 
orders,  and  had  scattered,  and  chased  the  Filipino-, 
until  t hey  were t ii*od,  and  were  now  returning. 

It  was  about  5:iK)  p.  in.  when  we  arrived  on  i 
bin  IT  overlooking  the  pumping  station,  from  which 
the  artillery  was  bombarding  the  surrounding 
brush  and  the  village  of  Mariquina.  We  had  not 
been  there  long  when  we  heard  heavy  tiring  over 
to  our  left  on  the  Mariquina  road.  It-  was  learned 
to  be  a  battalion  of  the   2ilrd    infantry    which    had 
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from  Manila  to  ihe  waterworks.  We  had  some  of 
our  worst  lighting  here,  keeping  the  Filipinos 
from  getting  in  behind  us.  We  worn  surprised  at 
the  skill  and  determination  with  which  they  op- 
|>os(ul  iis,  uud  those  who  had  been  so  sanguine  of 
whipping  llit'in  in  a  mouth  or  two  began  to  see 
t  In-  time  of  our  departure  for  home  Hitting  away 
from  us  like  a  will  o--t.he  wisp.  We  heard  after 
\vi'  c  me  home  that  when  our  regiment  was  at  the 
waterworks  it  was  sal-.',  because  it  had  no  fighting 
to  <lo.  J  {lit  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  were 
almost  (•<mstantly  lighting  or  skirmishing,  and 
doing  outpost  duly,  and  sometimes  both.  The 
duly  was  hard.  too.  The  men  lit  for  duty  were  so 
f.w  that  each  one  had  to  go  on  outpost  every 
oilier  night  and  sometimes  every  night,  and  it  was 
a  night  of  watchfulness— there  was  no  lounging 
or  sleeping  there.  We  wish  that  it  were  in  our 
power  to  give  11  picture  of  that  life  as  it  was  to 
us.  its  dangers,  its  hardships  and  its  pleasures. 
We  were  constantly  expecting  something,  and  did 
not  know  what  minute  we  would  be  called  out. 
We  eon  Id  hear  cannonading  and  tiring  from  differ- 
ent directions,  and  of  course  were  prepared  to 
lake  pirt  at.  a  moment's  notice.  Many  times  we 
were  railed  out  only  to  force  our  way  through  Hit; 
jungles,  wade  through  mud  and  water  and  then 
return  to  camp  hot  and  tired  and  disgusted.  One 
day  three  Uiah  battery  boys  were  chased  from  the 
village  of  Mariquina  by  the  Filipinos.  They  had 
to  wade  and  swim  the  river  to  avoid  capture.  A 
detachment  of  our  regiment  was  sent  to  search  for 
the  Filipinos,  but.  they  had  lied  to  the  hills.  The 
same  day  Lieut.  Moore  with  a  scouting  party  of 
about  twenty  men  had  a  skirmish  with  nearly  one 
hundred    Filipinos.      Lie    had    one    man    wounded, 
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I). it,  killiid  two  of  the  enemy. 

Then  nothing  of  importance  happened  for  a 
few  days,  except  thai  a  supposed  spy  was  captured 
prowling  iu*-)iiiitl  the  outpost,  lie  was  a  big, 
burly,  u«ly  looking  fellow.  What  became  of  him 
we  do  not  know,  nor  in  fact  do  we  cans  much. 
About  this  time  also  the  band  was  prohibited  from 
playing,  as  it  drew  tire,  so  the  road  or  can  see  what 
close  neighbors  we  had  On  the  morning  of  the 
lHth  of  February  we  had  one  of  our  hardest  lights. 
Co.  A,  which  was  on  outpost,  on  I  ho  Mariquina 
road,  sent  out  a  scouting  parly  which  was  trapped 
and  fired  upon  by  Filipinos  dressed  in  white  and 
Hying  white  Hags.  After  some  pretty  desperate 
lighting  tlio  Americans  cut  their  way  out  and  re- 
turned to  thooutpost.  Of  course  Col.  ttl.otsonberg 
could  not  allow  tins  to  pass  unpunished,  so  just 
after  dinner  We  were  ordered  lo  put.  on  equipments 
and  fall  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  in  line  and  with  a  partly  called  roll 
started  off  on  double  lime  alter  the  Filipinos. 
We  ran  in  the  hot  sun  until  we  worn  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  when  one  man  had  fainted  and 
several  others  succumbed  to  the  heat,  we  came  to 
a  walk,  but  several  mom  dropped  before  we  came 
upon  the  enemy,  about  three  miles  from  camp. 
One  of  the  fellows  had  just  said  "No  game  to 
day.  This  man  likes  to  find  plenty  of  game  when 
he  go  out,"  when  ping,  pin;;.  ping,  came  the 
familiar  sound  of  Mauser  bullets,  and  we  knew 
that  wo  had  found  game.  Til  en  the  Filipinos 
opened  in  earnest  from  the  rice  ridges  and  brush, 
and  of  course  we  answered.  Soon  the  air  was 
full  of  the  double  reports  made  by  Mausers,  and 
the  light  was  on.  Co.  F,  on  the  right,  Hanked  the 
Filipinos  in  a  little  hollow,  coming  upon    them    so 
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suddenly  that,  limy  were  not  seen  mil il  they 
opened  lire:.  Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed  anil 
their  rifles  captured  in  a  very  low  minutes,  and 
tl i«*i)  the  remainder  II ml,  nol.  however,  before  they 
had  turned  and  tired  point  blank  at  the  Ameri- 
cans. With  a  groan  oun  man  fell,  and  two  of 
his  comrades  sprang  to  nis  assistance.  A  lietiten- 
anL  looked  at  him  and  said  "(Jo  on  boys,  he's 
dead."  A  comrade  whose  gun  would  not  work' 
caim:  up  and  saw  that  hi:  was  alive,  but  the  blood 
was  spurting  from  a  hole  in  his  neck.  He  stopped 
tin-  How  with  a  "tirst  aid"'  bandage  and  thou  with 
i he  aid  of  another  fellow  who  was  coming  from 
tin:  line  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  carried  the 
wounded  man  behind  a  rock  How  they  ever  got 
thorn  is  a  mystery,  for  the  bullets  flew  thickly 
around  them,  many  even  passing  between  lliein 
anil  over  their  burden.  As  soon  ais  the  wounded 
man  could  speak  he  asked,  '"Are  my  legs  gone.*' 
When  assured  that  they  were  not  he  said,  "Hoys 
roll  me  a  cigarette"  Poor  fellow,  he  died  the 
next  day,  and  that  night  a  commission  arrived 
for  him  as  a  reward  for  bravery.  One  of  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  that  is  all. 

After  we  had  scattered  Iho-oneiny.  we  started 
back  to  camp,  and  what  a  march.  We  were  so 
tired  that  we  could  scarcely  drag  ourselves  along 
and  some  even  staggered  with  weariness.  The 
only  living  things  that  were  happy  were  ihe 
chickens  because  we  were,  too  tired  t.o  catch  them. 
That  night  the  most  of  us  could  not  sleep  from 
fatigue,  and  several  were  so  sick  that  their  com- 
rades had  to  stay  with  them  during  the  long 
dreary  night.  A  few  of  them  had  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital the.  next  day.  The  heat  and  hard  work  had 
done  us  more  damage  than  the  bullets  of  the    eue- 


my,  and  so  it  was  to  be  during'   all    the   campaign. 

Tin.  usual  incidents  of  outpost  duly    occupied 

uh  during  the  next  few  days.     Co.  M  lli«>tiKlil    one 

day  that  Ihcy  were  being  surrounded  and  seiu 
two  men  creeping  harefool.ed  Lack  to  camp  lor 
aid.  lint  it  proved  l.o  be  only  a  scare  and  re- 
ceived no  more  attention  than. a    r»«\v    dialling,'    ro- 

marks.  „  ,      .,., 

About  3:30  a.  m.  on  the  morning  »r  l«el>.  __, 
part  of  one  of  our  outposts  was  called  in,  ami 
soon  after  one  battalion  of  the  Oregon  s  from  I  he 
powder  mill,  and  two  guns  of  the  Utah  battery 
passed  down  the  road  whs  I.  Tim  enemy  had  been 
-M-adually  drawing  closer  tin?  last  b'W  days  ami 
Col.  Stolsenberg.  either  fearing  a  night  at  lark  or 
thinking  that  they  might  wear  the  men  out  »»y 
kcopiu"'  them  on  the  alert,  resol ved  to  drive  the 
enemy  away.  They  eoinmeur.e<i  liring  at  Urn  I'di- 
ninos  a  little  aftcn- daybreak,  ami  after  breakfast 
part  of  our  regiment  was  sent  to  aid  them,  (  o.  I* 
g«,ing  along  Um  river  to  head  oil  the  emm.y  .r 
limy  attempted  lo  cross  further  down.  Allei 
winding  around  through  the  thick  jungles  lor  a 
time  they  were  compelled  to  lie  down  for  fear  of 
receiving  the  lire  of  companies  U  k.  M  and  I), 
who  were  driving  the  enemy  toward  them,  but 
the  Filipinos  crossed  the  river  a  little  further 
down  on  a  bamboo  bridgo  of  which  the  Americans 

hud  no  knowledge.     F  company  then    coi enced 

tiring  across  the  river,  and  the  enemy  answered. 
They  were  so  close  that  thoir  officers  could  be 
beard  giving  commands.  After  probably  twenty 
minutes  of  firing  the  enemy  began  tiring  into  the 
rear  of  F  company  which  was  ordered  to  retire,  a 
move  which  they  executed  well  under  a  heavy 
fire.     They  had  scarcely  got  out  when    Col.    Slot- 


tilt;  lighting,  would  be  something  like  this:  Went 
on  outpost  on  Marhpiina  road.  Constantly  on  I  lie 
alert.  Lizards  crawling  through  grass  and  drop- 
ping  off  trees  niitdu  us  nervous.  Got  very  cold 
toward  morning.  Enemy  fired  on  outpost  to  dis- 
cover our  position.      We  did  not  lire  back. 

March  I'd  and  M  were  holidays.  Our  Christ- 
inas hoxi's  at  last  arrived,  though  we  could  hardly 
believe  our  oars  when  we  neitrrt  it.  But  when  we 
received  them  there  was  a  celebration.  The  boys 
acted  like  children  examining  their  stockings  on 
Christinas  morning.  All  over  camp  could  bo 
h  -ard  joyful  exclamations  as  each  one  found  some- 
thing purlieu  hi  My  pleasing.  After  everything 
had  been  inspected  we  sat  around  talking  about 
iv lull  each  had  received,  and  comparing  notes,  and 
smoking  the  American  cigars  our  friends  had  sent 
us.  Those  were  two  happy  days,  and  it  muttered 
not  to  us  I  hai  our  Christmas  came  late,  we  enjoyed 
it-  hugely,  just  the  same.  Company  I,  however, 
had  its  enjoyment  disturbed,  and  nearly  lost  most 
of  its  boxes.  On  Sunday.  March  5th,  the  enemy 
fired  on  our  on  I  posts  nearly  all  day,  especially 
that  on  iht>  Marhpiina  road,  and  Company  I  was 
sent  out  there.  During  the  day  the  Pilij  inos 
gradually  (dosed  in  around  them,  keeping  up  a 
continuous  hut  light  tire.  During  the  early  part 
of  I  he  night  the  tin;  ceased  for  about  an  hour,  and 
during  this  lime  ihe  Filipinos  crawled  upon  the 
company's  outpost,  and  then  suddenly  opened  (ire 
al  close  range.  The  company  had  to  retreat  so 
fast  that  they  loft  some  blankets,  haversacks,  am- 
munition and  Christmas  boxes  on  the  road.  They 
balled  behind  some  breastworks  between  the  road 
and  camp,  and  only  just  in  time,  for  I  hey  were 
nearly  surrounded.       Company  D  was  sent  to  help 
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them  and  the  enemy  was  driven    back.       The    onl- 

posL  on  si.  hill  between    the    camp  and  road  was  al- 

!                  inosl  out,  off.      'rim  buys  had  to  crawl  |>;isL  1  In-  h'ili- 

|)inos  on  their  hands  and  knees.      The    reader    can 

see  from    this    how  much  watchfulness   had    to    he 

exercised,  and  how  near    Ihc   enemy    were  lo  us  all 

the    Lime        The    hoys    who    were    in    c;ini|>    slept 

through  all  this,  light..      By  this  lime  we  were   able 

to  sleep  during' some  heavy    firing  —  when  we  were 

out.  of  range   of    course.       The    next    morning    we 

were  ordered  Lo  lake  the  road  back.     Co.   I  stayed 

behind    some    rocks  all  Highland  Co.  !>  behind  iis 

breastworks.       During    the    night    two    rapid    lire 

guns  were  brought  up  by  the  Oregons  l<>  clear  the 

road,    which     they    did.       in  1.1  uj  me;niliine   Cos.  1<" 

and  A  were  ordered  up,  but.   Cos.   I)  and    1    had   al- 

ready   taken    Ihc    road    after    a.  sharp  light.     The 

enemy  had  taken  refuge  among  some  rocks  about 

300  yards  away,   and    we   had    to    drive    ihem    out,. 

Cos.     W    and     0    threw   out  a  skirmish  line  and  ad- 

vanced  on  Ihem  while  Co    A  started  lo  Hank  them. 

Cos.   I-1  and    D  laid  down   behind    anything  that    af- 

forded protection    from    the   enemy's  lire  and  kept 

up  a  steady  lire  while  waiting  for  Co.    A    to    reach 

their  Hank,  but  the    Filipinos    saw    the    movement 

and    started    to    run.       As    they   came  out  into  1  he 

open  from    behind    the    rocks    the    1  wo    companies 

rose    to    their    feet    and    fired    heavily    into   them, 

but.  could  not  tell  what  execution  was   done.       The 

!                 three  companies  fol'owcd  them  as  they  ran,    Inn  in 

going    through    some    timber  Co.   1)  got  separate  1 

and  did  not  rejoin    the    others    that   day.       About 

half  a  mile  beyond  this  limber,  as  we  came  upon  a 

small  ridge,  we  saw    the  enemy   in  a  large  force  in 

front  of  us  behind  a  stone  wall  and  a  hedge.      We 

immediately  opened  fire  i>y  volleys  and  rapid  hire, 
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and  they  replied  vigorously.  Suddenly  one  of  Die 
fellows  jumped  ii])  and  commenced  firing  down  the 
line  of  Americans,  and  shouting  "They're  Hanking 
us.  They're  Hanking  us."  Colonel  Stotscnberg's 
command  came  cpiick  and  sharp,  and  with  a  swing 
by  the  right  Hank  we  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  movement  they 
Hod.  We  could  not  advance  further  because  we 
were  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  so  we  started  back 
to  camp. 

A  little  incident  happened  during  this  tight 
that  shows  the  ludicrous  side  of  army  life.  While 
on  the  ridge  under  a  heavy  tire  one  fellow  laid  a 
handful  of  smokeless  cartridges  beside  him  so 
that  he  could  reach  them  more  easily.  A  fellow 
next  to  him  reachod  over  and  took  them,  and  Mien 
the  owner  was  going  to  whip  him.  It.  was  amus- 
ing to  see  them  get.  ready  to  tight  with  the  bullets 
flying  like  hail,  but  a  sergeant  saw  it  and  made 
them  stop.  All  ammunition  was  scare,  but 
smokeless  was  at  a  premium. 

After  the  tight  Co.  F  found  a  Filipino  whose 
knee  cap  had  been  shot  off  by  a  rapid  tire  gun. 
They  carried  him  back  to  camp  to  be  treated,  but 
there  was  much  grumbling  about  it.  They  ob- 
jected to  chasing  Filipinos  till  they  were  ex- 
hausted and  then  carrying  back  those  they  had 
shot.  When  we  arrived  at -camp  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  we  found  the  Oregons  had  taken 
charge  of  the  road,  which  they  held  that  night,  so 
we  got  some  much  needed  rest. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  guns  of  the  Utah 
battery  passed  down  the  road  by  our  camp. 
When  wo  heard  them  we  knew  that  there  was 
business  to  attend  to  that  day.  It  was  planned 
that   day    to   try   to  either  force  the  Filipinos  to  a 
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fight  or  capture  them,  for  the  officers  had  grown 
tired  of  their  harassing  ladies.  Thu  iikui  had 
been  tired  of  lliom  for  some  liiuo.  Tin:  [dan  was 
for  Co.  \s  \i,  G.  tl.  K,  Pand  M  of  our  regiment, 
with  a  battalion  of  the  L'2nd  U.  S.  Inf..  and  tlie 
two  guns  of  I  he  Utali  battery  to  drive  Iho  enemy 
toward  the  Pasig,  whore  I  lie  gunboat  Luguna  do 
Bay  and  the  Washington  ro'giinout  were  to  receive 
them,  thus  getting  them  between  the  two  detach- 
ments. Co  K  went  down  the  Mariquina  river  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  crossing  it  It  marched 
through  an  open  rice  liold  for  about  three  miles 
when  it,  overtook  Co.  Iv  and  then  hailed.  All  this 
time  heavy  firing  could  be  heard,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  moving  east  instead  of  south  as  planned.  The 
Filipinos  would  not  go  the  way  wo  wished,  but 
were  retreating  further  from  the  gunboat  and 
the  Washington  regiment.  Co.  K,  with  part  of  M 
under  Capt.  Kilian  went  toward  the  river  to  watch 
the  enemy.  He  soon  sent  hack  word  to  the  cap- 
tain of  Co.  F  that  the  Filipinos  were  in  front,  of 
that  company,  behind  some  rice  ridges,  and  re- 
quested that  he  either  engage  or  watch  them. 
About  thirty  Filipinos  were  seen  on  a  little  ridge 
nearly  1000  yds  distant,  and  of  course  the  captain 
preferred  to  engage  them.  The  boys  did  a  little 
sharpshooting,  and  the  artillery  threw  some  shells 
anionir  them,  which  scattered  them.  No  enemy 
could  be  seen  in  that  vicinity,  but  heavy  tiring 
could  be  heard  south  of  us,  and  we  at  first  thought 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  the  trap,  but  it 
afterwards  turned  out  that  they  wore  too  smart 
for  us.  > 

We  then  started  back  to  camp  through  fie 
jungles.  We  learned  that  about  fifty  Filipinos  had 
been  killed  and    many    more    wounded,    besides    a 
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number  of  officers  and  guns  captured,  but  we 
fai lud  to  march  back  the  whole  Filipino  army  in- 
to force  them  into  a  general  engagement. 

For  several  days  there  was  nothing  10  disturb 
the  routine  of  camp  duly,  The  enemy  had  been 
driven  away  from  the  places  from  which  they  used 
to  harass  us,  but  we  did  not  know  how  soon  they 
would  be  back.  There  was  about  as  much  satis- 
faction in  lighting  thai  kind  of  an  enemy  as  there 
would  he  in  lighting  a  Hock  of  mosquitos. 

On  the  tilth  of  March  we  heard  heavy  firing 
toward  the  south  by  which  we  knew  Gen.  Lawibh's 
campaign  to  I  he  lake  had  begun.  All  day  ive 
could  hear  the  roar  of  battle- the  rifle  tire,  the 
rapid  fire  guns  and  the  cannonading,  which  at 
times  was  very  heavy.  Some  of  the  boys  on  out- 
posi  climbed  trees  and  by  using  a  glass  could  see 
the  Filipinos  fleeing  from  the  advance,  but  could 
see  no  Americans.  The  next  day  scouting  parties 
could  discover  no  enemy  near  the  cam]). 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  it  rained  heavily. 
About  10a.  m.  the  Colorado  regiment  relieved  us, 
our  outposts  went  to  camp,  had  a  hasty  diunerand 
we  were  ordered  to  pack  up  to  be  ready  to 
move.  Then;  was  much  speculation  as  to  where 
we  were  going,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that 
we  were  relieved  from  the  line,  and  probably 
would  start  home.  Wo  soon  learned  that  we  were 
to  go  to.  the  block  houses  near  Santa  Mesa,  hut 
for  what  purpose  we  were  still  in  doubt.  We  say 
block  houses,  but  tin*  regiment  extended  along  a 
line  from  block  house  ;"i  to  7.  We  arrived  in  time 
to  pitch  tents  that  night  and  get  some  very  wel- 
come rest.  The  next  morning  we  repitched  our 
tents  and  brought  our  bamboo  beds  over  from  our 
old  camp  at  Santa  Mesa   and   fixed    the   camp   up 
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neatly. 

Wo  did  guard  and  outpost  duty  here,  but  thai, 
was  all.  and  we  used  I  lie  lime  in  resting  up.  All 
the  time  rumors  were  Hying  around  as  to  what  we 
were  going  to  do.  one  hud  it  that  we  going  home, 
and  another  that  we  were  to  he  in  the  advance  on 
Malolos,  and  so  the  mutter  stood. 

On  the  night  of  the  I'L'nd  of  March  the;  Min- 
nesotas,  who  relieved  the  Oregons  at  the  maga- 
zine, kept  tiring  all  nights  at  intervals  and  some 
of  their  shots  came  near  our  outposts.  When  they 
were  doing  police  duty  in  Manila  they  would  lire 
down  a  street  when  in  pursuit  of  .somehody.  and 
they  had  not  seemed  to  learn  anything  yet.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  the  war  department  did  not  either 
send  them  home,  or  over  to  tight  with  the  Filipi- 
nos where  they  would  do  no  harm  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

One  day  we  received  orders  that  our  boxes 
should  he  taken  to  town  and  stored  away.  Ac- 
cordingly we  loaded  them  on  ox  carts  and  hauled 
them  to  the  walled  city,  where  they  were  put  in  a 
government  building,  Then  it  was  that  our  hopes 
for  going  home  began  to  wane  and  we  began  to  see 
before  us  that  campaign  to  Malolos,  which  now 
seemed  almost  a  certainty.  On  the  same  day  the 
17th  infantry  relieved  our  regiment,  having  just, 
come  from  the  ship.  That  evening  we  packed  our 
Christmas  boxes  and  all  superflous  clothing  on  ox 
carts  to  be  taken  to  San  pa  I  oc  church  for  storage. 
We  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  until  about  11  p.  in. 
when  wo  were  awakened  and  marched  to  South 
Dakota's  lines,  where  we  laid  on  our  arms  until 
morning.  The  17th  infantry  got  nervous,  and 
even  before  we  left  we  could  hear  their  outposts 
shooting  at  each  other.     Some  of   our   hoys   were 
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laughing  at  them  and  told  tlieir  officers  that 
"those  tools  would  kill  each  other  if  they  were  not 
slopped.'' 

At  last  our  doubts  were  banished.  In  Ihe 
morning  we  wore  to  start  on  that  memorable  cam- 
paign to  Malolos,  lull  of  hardships  and  suffering', 
and  on  which  we  were  to  lose  many  of  our  com- 
rades who  were  never  more  to  see  America,  and 
home. 

About  5:30  on  Ihe  morning  of  March  2">th  the 
brassy  notes  of  reveille  aroused  us  from  our  hard 
beds  with  a  harsh  reminder  that  today  there  would 
be  stern  work.  The  line  consisted  of  the  Nebraska 
regiment  on  the  right,  next,  the  South  Uakoias, 
and  then  the  Pounsylvanuis  on  tne  left.  These 
composed  Con.  Hale's  brigade,  and  on  its  left  was 
Gen.  When  ton's  brigade.  As  we  were  about  to 
start  Col.  Slotseubcrg  came  down  to  F  company 
which  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Nebraska 
regiment  and  next  the  S.  D.,  and  said  to  the  cap- 
tain, ''Captain,  this  move  depends  on  your  get  ting 
your  men  over  those  breastworks,  be  sure  that 
you  do  it."  The  cap  lain  replied  that  it.  would  be 
done.  The  reason  probably  was  that  the  South 
Dakota  had  not  been  under  tire  much  while  our  men 
were  veterans. 

When  Ihe  order  came  to  move  we  formed  a 
skirmish  line  and  started  up  a  hill  We  had  gone 
about  a  half  mile,  and  just  as  the  Filipino  buglers 
were  blowing  reveille,  l heir  outposts  fired  upon  us 
a'  about  ;JtX)  hundred  yards  distance.  Wo  an- 
swered their  tire,  and  then  advanced  at  double 
time,  passing  over  several  dead  Filipinos.  The 
enemy  gave  way  rapidly  to  our  left  toward  the  S. 
D.'s.  instead  of  around  our  right  as  we  expected. 
A  Utile  further,  at  San  Francisco  del   Monte,  Co. 
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L  charged  a  stone  wall  and  had  a  hand  to  hand 
light.  Instead  of  running,  the  enemy  held  their 
"round,  and  Co.  L  was  soon  in  Ihe  l'uile  enclosure 
with  tin-in,  lighting  with  knives  ami  clubbed  guns, 
but  the  natives  did  not  understand  that  lei  ml  of 
lighting,  and  lied,  not  however,  before  they  had 
wounded  nine  of  the  attacking  party,  including 
(Ju.pl.  Taylor,  who  gol  revenue  by  killing  two  Fili- 
pinos with  a  big  knife.  At  the  .same  nine,  l.nt 
further  on  the  right  (Japl.  Forby  fell,  shot  Iwic  ■. 
while  leading  his  company  in  a  charge  on  the 
breastworks. 

After  clearing  San  Francisco  del  Monte  we 
passed  through  the  village  and  con  I  iniieil  on  r  ad- 
vance, meeting  Utile  opposition.  We  soon  hailed 
and  ate  our  dinner,  and  then,  after  a  rest*  of  ahout 
an  hour  and  a  half,  again  started  forward.  While 
the  enemy  iled  from  on r  front,  the  line  10  our  left 
was  having  some  hard  lighting,  and  consequently 
had  to  move  more  slowly.  So  our  regiment 
moved  on  ahead  intending  to  swing  around  and 
take  the  enemy  on  the  Haute,  huL  I  hey  saw  us  in 
time  and  run.  We  forded  a  river  and  pushed  on 
to  the  rear  of  Malahon  pumping  station,  where  we 
halted  and  concealed  ourselves  to  catch  the  enemy 
as  they  retreated,  but  as  a  move  against  their 
other 'ilank  failed,  they  escaped  that  way.  We 
could  see  and  hear  the  light  going  on  for  about 
two  hours,  but  we  were  entirely  out  of  it.  We 
stayed  there  until  dark',  then  made  beds  of  some 
straw  and  tried  to  get  some  rest,  but  we  had  no 
more  than  laid  down  when  a  Spanish  guide  came 
to  lead  us  back  to  the.  pumping  station,  where  I  lie 
other  troops  were  camped.  We  reached  there 
aboul  8  p.  m.  exhausted,  hungry  and  burning  with 
thirst.      We  found  plenty  of  water  but  nothing  to 
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Hal..  Pfowever,  t  ho  baggage  tniin  arrived  in  about 
a  half  hour  it.uU  we  had  supper.  But  we  worn 
fewer.  We  li;ul  left  many  on  that  scorched  lield 
who  would  novel*  again  join  the  ranScs,  others  wlio 
hact  struggled  manfully  to  keep  their  places  iuiiie 
line,  at  last,  woalc,  fainting  and  sobbing1  had  fallen 
out.  Many  who  were  with  us  tonight  lay  as 
though  dead,  with  tongues  and  throats  swollen 
with  thirst,  yet  to  exhausted  to  go  for  a  drink. 
Only  one  day,  y « *  t.  what  gaps  in  our  already  thinned 
ranks! 

Firing  commenced  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  left  of  the  line  near  Malabon.  We  dragged 
our  stiff  and  weary  bodies  into  line,  threw  out  :i 
skirmish  line,  and  advanced  to  the  place  we  had 
occupied  the  previous  afternoon.  There  we  laid 
iu  the  open,  under  the  burning  sun  until  nearly 
noon,  during  which  lime  we  ate  a  little  meat  and 
hard  tack.  During  the  forenoon  all  the  tiring 
ceased. and  everything  was  quiet.  We  had  just 
started  to  move  by  the  left  Hank  to  the  road, 
when  we  heard  cheering  away  on  the  left  of  em- 
line,  and  wondered  what  it  was  about.  Soon  a 
rumor  came  down  that  Aguinaldo  had  surrendered, 
and  then  the  whole  line  broke  into  cheers,  though 
many  did  not  believe  it,  as  rumors  of  some  kind 
were  always  Hying  around.  When  we  reached 
the  road  we  formed  column  of  fours  and  marched 
until  about  4  p.  in.  Our  water  <;ave  out  and  we 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  thirst  before  we  found 
more  which  was  near  Polo  that  night.  Without 
winning  the  enemy  opened  on  us,  and  soon  the 
air  was  full  of  the  warning  notes  of  Mausers 
When  the  lirst  firing  started,  one  of  our  men,  who 
had  not  believed  the  report  that  A<;uinaldo  had 
sin  rendered,     shouted,    '"Yes   the    Filipinos    have 
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surrendered.  They  are  turning  in  Until-  ammnui- 
tion  "  [•'or  a  loti^  LilllH  i^flor  this  the  fellows  who 
had  believed  1  ho  ri!i>ort  were  clifilTcu]  unmercifully. 
As  soon  its  wis  began  to  advance  Lliii  Filipinos 
opened  lire  in  earnest  from  some  excellent  broast- 
works,  made  by  driving  slakes  into  the  ground, 
against  which  were  laid  bamboo  poles,  and  then 
banked  up  with  dirt.  A  hard  light  was  expected 
here  and  the  lines  were  strengthened  accordingly. 
youth  Dakota  took  the  tiring  line,  Nebraska  the 
support,  and  Pennsylvania  in  two  lines  the  re- 
serves. It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  four  suc- 
cessive lines  coining  down  the  hill  with  their  (lags 
flying,  and  it  doubtless  gave  an  appearance  of 
strength  which  impressed  the  little  brown  soldiers 
in  front;  of  us.  Our  regiment  moved  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  Hank  wherever  the  line  needed 
strengthening,  the  whole  four  lines  advancing 
steadily  under  a  heavy  tire.  We  were  getting 
more  of  the  tire  than  the  South  Dakotiis,  and  as 
they  were  tired,  we  took  the  tiring  line.  While 
the  main  line  was  making  a  front  attack,  two  com- 
panies of  our  regiment  Hanked  the  enemy,  talcing 
them  by  surprise.  They  fled,  and  the  Americans 
deliberately  shot  them  down  as  they  ran.  In  one 
pla.ee  in  the  trench  there  were  thirly-seven  dead 
Filipinos,  but  our  loss  was  light. 

We  rested  there  that  night  and  had  plenty  to 
ear,,  as  there  wore  many  chickens,  ducks  and  hogs 
close — that  is  they  were  there  before  we  came. 
There  were  not  so  many  when  we  left.  All  night  we 
could  hear  the  enemy's  train  coining  and  going, 
carrying  supplies  and  troops  back.  A  few  of  the 
boys  took  the  trouble  to  fix  themselves  some  beds 
by  leveling  olT  the  ground  with  their  bayonets  and 
spreading  rice  straw  upon  the   smooth    place,    but 
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the  majority  wore  loo    tired  lo   do  any  extra  work 
and  laid  on  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  the  quick,  harsh  notes  of 
the  bugle  with  difficulty  aroused  a  lot  of  weary 
stiff  soldiers.  We  stumbled  lo  our  feel,  and  half 
asleep  and  grumbling,  prepared  our  breakfast. 
Soon  came  the  command  "Fall  in  "  One"  in  line 
we  changed  around  until  noon.  Tim  S.  1).  held 
the  tiring  line  <»n  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
iti-ii  artillery  held  it  on  the  right,  while  our  regi- 
ment acted  as  support.  We  had  advanced  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  the  enemy  sud- 
denly poured  a  lerrilic  tire  into  us  from  breast- 
works in  the  edge  of  some  limber  on  a  small  ridge, 
where  they  wore  m  large  force.  The  fire  was  so 
hot  that  our  tiring  line  could  not  stand  it.  so  they 
charged  and  look  the  Irencle's,  but  with  a  heavy 
loss,%apturing  nineteen  prisoners.  The  Dokola 
men  were  nearly  exhausted  by  exertion  and  heal, 
and  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  so  our  regiment 
a"-ain  took  the  firing  line,  this  time  never  to  leave 
iTmitil  we  reached  Oalumpil.  We  went  directly 
over  the  breastworks  and  down  a  small  hill  lo  a 
river  before  we  again  met  the  enemy.  Just  across 
this  river  was  a  second  line  of  breastworks  from 
which  the  enemy  had  been  driven  by  a  flank 
movement  of  the  S.  IX  who  had  crossed  the  bridge 
on  our  left.  We  crossed  1  his  river  on  a  bamboo 
barge  ami  in  an  old  boat,  anil  reformed  our  line 
behind  these  breastworks.  The  enemy  was  lying 
behind  some  rice  ridges  in  the  open  about.  200 
yards  away  whither  they  had  retreated.  When 
they  saw  us  making  some  change  in  our  position 
I  hoy  ooened  fire,  and  then  charged  us,  yelling  and 
tiring.'  Capl.  Kilian,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Hid  battalion  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  shouted 
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'■(Jul  after  llitMii,  boys.''  Instantly  every  man  in 
his  battalion  was  on  his  feet  and  away.  Hut  limy 
had  no  more  than  started  before  Hie  whole  regi- 
ment was  over  the  breastworks  also.  The  Fili- 
pinos immediately  l\inie<l  ami  ran,  and  we  followed 
shooting  as  we  went.  The?  Filipinos  won  Id  retreat 
a  short,  distance,  drop  behind  a  rice  ridge,  the, 
and  l  hen  run  again.  Soon  nil  our  officers  »"»d  most 
of  the.  men  dropped  on t-.but still  I  hat  group  of  "grey- 
hounds" kept  on,  shooting  individually  as  they 
saw  a  Filipino,  or  in  volleys  as  one  of  l hem  would 
Suggest.  All  the  bugles  were  blowing  hall.,  and 
away  back  in  the  rear  (Jol.  Stolsenberg  was  finn- 
ing, but  to  no  purpose.  Chaplain  Mailley,  the 
only  officer  with  the  boys,  said  "The  bugles  iiro 
blowing  halt,  why  don't  you  slop."  Hut  when 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him  he  said,  "Well, 
go  on  then."  It  was  then  that  (.Jen.  Male  said, 
••There  goes  the  First  Nebraska;  all  hell  can't 
stop 'em."  When  the  boys  got  tired,  they  halted 
in  the  edge  of  some  timber  nearly  a  mile  away  and 
waited  for  the  rosi  to  catch  up.  and  then  went,  into 
camp,  but  not  to  rest  much  on  account  of  the 
mosqnitos.  And  such  mosqnitos.  One  of  (he 
boys  said  that  their  appearance  reminded  him  of 
snow  birds  at  home,  and  their  bite  was  Mice  the 
sting  of  the  bee.  Even  if  one  was  protected  from 
them  the  noise  of  their  wings  would  not  let  him 
shep.  However,  these  particular  mosqnitos  did 
Co'  '"Other  us  long,  for  about  '.)  o'clock  an  orderly 
came  out  ;tn<l  ordered  lis  10  come  back  to  the  river 
where  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  was  camped. 
We  went,  of  course,  because  we  had  to.  but  if  it 
had  been  in  our  power  to  refuse  we  would  have 
done  so  As  it  was  then;  was  plenty  of  grumbling, 
as  we  had  just  got  comfortably    settled   and    were 
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very,  very  tired.  We  were  removed  because  the 
officers  were  afraid  that  we  might  be  surrounded 
during  the  night,  and  had  we  been  we  could  have 
gotten  no  help,  as  we  would  be  liable  to  receive 
the  tire  of  any  regiment  that  tried  to  help  us. 

The  next  day  we  remained  in  camp  to  rest  up, 
for  the  boys  were  nearly  exhausted .  We  stationed 
an  outpost  on  a  ridge  about  1000  yards  in  advance 
to  prevent  any  surprise.  There  was  no  thing  save 
an  occasional  shot  from  the  enemy's  outpost. 
The  boys  on  outpost  caught  some  ehickens  and 
were  having  a  feasl  when  all  at  once  the  Filipinos 
opened  on  them  causing  them  to  seek  cover,  but 
as  mioii  as  the  tiring  ceased  they  went  back  and 
continued  their  cooking. 

Just  after  daylight  the  next  morning  we  had 
breakfast,  formed  our  line  and  started  the  ad- 
vance. We  did  not  have  to  go  far  to  tind  "game" 
that  day.  for  when  we  readied  the  ridge  upon 
which  the  outpost  had  been  eating  their  chick- 
ens, the  enemy  opened  on  us  at  a  distance  of  about 
1000  yards.  As  we  advanced  we  had  to  wade 
through  rice  tields  which  had  been  flooded  with 
water  from  ankle  deep  to  knee  deep,  to  retard  our 
advance,  all  the  time  under  a  hot  fire,  and  firing 
rapidly  ourselves.  We  quickly  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  ravine,  but.  by  that  time  they  were  tir- 
ing on  our  right  Hank.  The  3d  battalion  was  sent 
to  dislodge  them,  which  they  soon  did,  advancing', 
however,  quite  a  distance  in  that  direction,  and 
then  circling  to  the  left  to  rejoin  the  regiment. 
In  the  meantime  the  regiment  had  waded  a  small 
river  waist  deep,  and  the  3rd  battallion  joined 
it  mi  the  other  side.  The  enemy  was  discovered 
over  toward  our  right,  getting  into  position.  We 
tired  several  volleys  at  them,  and  then  three   com- 
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panics  formed  line  and  drove  t hum  back  a  short 
distance.  The  companies  then  returned  lo  i  In- 
line and  the  advance  continued.  We  must  m>i 
forget  to  men  lion  the  "Nebraska  Monterey'1 
which  did  such  good  service  during  all  Ihecam- 
paign.  It  was  a  small  inch  ami  a  quarter  gun 
drawn  hy  a  small  Filipino  horse,  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Moore  (Lieut.  Reuben  lied  Horse)  and  four 
or  live  men  from  (I  company.  It  tired  small 
sehrapnel,  and  was  very  effective  in  dislodging 
Filipinos.  U'e  will  always  remember  the  "Ne- 
hraska  Monterey"  and  its  fearless  commander. 

But  to  proceed.  Wo  continued  lo  advance 
without,  mooting  any  opposition,  though  there 
was  heavy  lighting  on  the  left  along  the  railroad. 
This  the  Filipinos  contested  every  inch  of  the 
way.  but  could  not  stand  before  the  advance  of 
the  Americans.  That  night  when  we  stopped  we 
were  worn  out,  and  many  were  so  weak  that,  they 
staggered,  yet  nearly  all  went  without  supper  |M>. 
cause  the  wagon  train  could  not  keep  up.  Those 
who  were  able  caught  chickens  and  with  some 
•'canned  horse"  made  a  fairly  good  meal.  We 
could  not  liud  any  straw  for  beds,  but  were  only 
too  glad  of  a  chance  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground. 

Most  of  the  boys  awoke  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  get  the  first  chance  at  the  chickens  and 
duck's.  They  were  hard  to  catch  until  the  Span- 
iard showed  us  how.  Whim  they  ran  into  a 
clump  of  bamboo  he  would  lake  a  sharp  bamboo 
stick  and  spear  them.  We  got  quite  a  number 
that  morning  and  boiled  them  with  a  handful  of 
hard  tack  for  seasoning.  After  breakfast  we  took 
our  place  on  the  right  of  the  liring  line,  but 
waited  for  rations  and  ammunition,  which  did  not 
arrive   until  nearly  noon,   and  by  that  time  it  was 
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raining  hard.  After  receiving  ammunition  and 
rttions,  we  did  what  seeinetl  to  us,  a  good  dual  of 
useless  marching,  first  by  t he  right  and  then  by 
thu  left  Hun  If.  All  the  time  the  enemy  could  be 
seen  in  skirmish  line  in  front  and  on  our  right, 
evidently  expecting  an  attack  Finally  we  started 
with  Cos.  D,  F  and  F  under  Capt.  Herpolsheimer 
marching  behind  the  right  to  protect  that  llaulf. 
Soon  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  and  well  directed 
lire  on  our  right,  and  from  such  a  direction  that 
the  throe  companies  had  to  swing  around  under 
the  hot  fire  to  get  into  position  before  replying. 
Then  down  the  line  came  the  order  "Charge!"  and 
like  a  whirlwind  they  swept  toward  the  Filipinos, 
yelling  and  tiring.  The  Filipinos  maintained 
their  position  ror  a  time,  tiring  with  accuracy,  but 
siiil  that  line  came  on.  with  here  and  there  a 
stricken  soldier  throwing  up  his  hands  and  going 
down.  Again  and  again  the  enemy  emptied  the 
magazines  of  their  Mausers,  but  seeing  not  a 
waver  in  that  line,  they  lied.  When  we  reached 
the  trench,  exhausted,  we  found  several  dead  Fil- 
ipinos, but  our  regiment  had  lost  four  killed  and 
twelve  wounded  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  It  was 
reported  that  we  were  to  enter  Malolos  that  day, 
but  we  only  advanced  about  two  miles.  Tired  as 
we  were,  we  had  to  forage  our  supper  that  night, 
us  the  train  had  not  arrived  from  Manila  with  sup- 
plies. About  10  p.  m.  several  boys  from  each 
company  were  awakened  to  go  back  for  rations. 
They  stumbled  over  rice  ridges,  plowed  ground, 
aixl  through  brush  Tor  about  a  mile,  and  then  had 
to  wait  for  a  train,  which  arrived  about  !!  a.  m. 
In  the  meantime  they  slept  by  a  fire  at  the  camp 
of  the  Hrd  artillery,  and  were  awakened  by  a  sen- 
try   when    the    tiain    arrived.     This    is  one  of  the 
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joys  of  a  soldier's  life.  If  any  hoy  who  roads  I  his 
is  anxious  for  military  honors  lei  him  rest  assured 
that  in  the  army  every  joy  is  known— hut,  not  ex- 
perienced. Then  when  the  train  did  arrive  Ihey 
were  given  a  load  that  would  staler  a  mule,  with 
which  they  stumhled  oven-  the  rough  ground  hack 
to  the  regiment,  weary  and  sleepy,  and  express- 
ing a  few  opinions  of  army  lift;. 

Near  morning  our  outpost  mistook  two  water 
buffalos  and  their  riders  for  insurgent  cavalry 
preparing  to  attack  us,  and  they  fired  on  them. 
When  the  natives  slid  olf  and  ran,  they  saw  their 
mistake  and  had  a  good  laugh,  as  did  tin;  rest  of 
us  when  we  heard  of  it.  When  we  wanted  to  have 
a  little  amusement  with  the  corporal  after  that  we 
would  say,  "Load  quickly;  they're  right  onto   us.-' 

We  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  prepared 
for  some  hard  work,  for  we  were  before  Malolos, 
the  native  capital,  and  we  knew  that  there  would 
be  a  stubborn  resistance  before  we  could  capture 
the  city.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  tin;  heavy  artil- 
lery, a  Hotch kiss  and  Colt's  rapid  fire  gun  opened 
tire  on  the  woods  and  Filipino  trenches.  It  was 
an  awe-inspiring  sound,  the  deep,  heavy  boom  of 
.the  big  guns  seeming  to  keep  time  for  t  he  rapid 
music  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  Hotch  kiss  gun  on 
our  right  hurled  distraction  into  the  enemy  in  a 
ditch  and  behind  a  hedge,  which  were  concealed 
from  us.  We  immediately  formed  a  skirmish  line 
and  moved  forward  under  cover  of  the  artillery 
fire.  The  main  part  of  the  regiment  did  not  re- 
ceive any  tire,  because  there  were  but  few  Fili- 
pinos in  its  front,  but  Cos.  F  and  D,  which  were 
protecting  the  right  flank,  received  it  all.  They 
saw  some  natives  get  behind  a  small  breastwork 
which  they  watched  very    closely.       They    saw    a 
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puff  of  smoke  mid  every  man  dropped.  Then 
when  I  he  bullets  went  over  I  heir  heads  they 
jumped  up  and  ran  forward  until  another  puff  of 
smoke  caused  ihein  to  fall  again.  Then  Hie  "Ne- 
braska Monterey "'  came  up  and  drove  the  Filipinos 
out  with  its  little  shrapnel  shells.  lint  the  light 
was  to  come.  Wi;  moved  across  a.  creek  and  soon 
met  a  period  hail  of  bullets  from  the  Filipinos  en- 
trenclied  behind  the  railroad  track,  their  last  re- 
fuge, which  they  consequently  defended  most  stub- 
bornly. The  track  h«*re  curved  so  that  while  our 
left  was  near  it  the  right  was  nearly  a  mile  away, 
with  an  op«*i:  space  bet  ween.  Over  this  they  ad- 
va"<t'd  from  rice  ridue  to  rice  ridge  under  a  very 
heavy  tire.  Half  the  line  ran  erouehlngly  out 
into  the  open,  and  falling  behind  a  rice  ridge, 
opened  tire.  Then  ill  the  command  "advance  to 
the  next  rice  ridge.*'  the  other  half  sprang  up  and 
erouehingly  ran  to  the  next  rice  r-dge  beyond,  fell 
down  and  opened  lire,  while  the  first  ran  past 
them,  and  soon.  When  hal f  way  across,  one  fol- 
low heard  a  dull  thud,  and  saw  the  man  next  to 
him  go  down  with  an  awful  cry.  lie  was  hit  un- 
der the  heart  with  a.  brass  Rem inir ton  bullet.  A 
comrade  bent  over  him  to  bind  his  wound,  when 
he  himself  was  shot,  in  the  shoulder,  Iho  bullet 
I- o ring  a  hole  through  his  shoulder  blade.  The 
hospital  corps  took  care  of  them  and  their  places 
in  the  line  wen*  soon  tilled.  The  lire,  though 
leavy,  was  mostly  high,  because  our  hoys  made 
Hi-*  enemy  keep  their  leads  down  by  a  well  di- 
r*  cled  lire,  in  fact,  if  was  so  well  directed  that,  the 
had  bullets  kept  smashing  on  the  rails.  The 
enemy  had  a  train  about  a  mile  up  the  track  onto 
which  they  were  embarking,  but  never  ceasing 
their  tire.      When   we    linally    took    the    truck    the 
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Filipinos  still  kept  firing  at  us,  while  we  could  do 
no  execution  among  thrm  on  iiccotiiii  of  the  shorl 
range  of  our  Springfields.  If  iho  artillery  had 
been  Ihero  it  could  huvu  knocked  lilts  train  olT 
the  track,  but  it  could  not  be  pollen  up  in  lime 
Thn  enemy  kept  firing  until  tin;  train  pulled  oil!  of 
range,  the  "Nebraska  Monterey "  trying  all  Un- 
tune to  knock  it  off  the  track  with  its  little,  shells. 
After  wo  had  gone  wo  marched  back  lo  the 
road  whore  we  had  received  the  lirst  lire,  and  went 
into  camp.  We  commenced  lo  lix  up  lit .1  le  houses, 
for  we  were  resolved  to  slay  a  lew  days  ami  get 
some  rest.  Out  of  eight  hundred  men,  with  which 
we  left  Hie  block  houses,  we  had  losl  nearly  live 
hundred,  two  hundred  and  twenty  live  of  I  hex; 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  res  I  over- 
come by  heal  and  exertion .  Our  clothes  were  in 
tatters  from  the  brambles,  many  had  the  soles  of 
their. shoes  tied  on,  and  others  had  no  soles  at  all 
to  their  shoes.  The  bottoms  of  the  feet  of  nearly 
all  were  a  solid  mass  of  blisters,  so  I  hut  it  was  ex- 
tremely painful  lo  walk'.  All  were  dirty  from 
wading  rivers  and  lying  in  the  mud.  Jn  fact,  if 
the  regiment  had  been  seen  in  this  country  it 
would  have  boon  mistaken  for  a  mob  of  tramps. 
We  had  held  the  firing  line  from  the  time  we 
started,  and  could  go  no  further.  When  a  man  is 
so  worn  out  thai,  he  cannot  move,  even  military 
'•d'sipline"  can  not  force  him  to  do  so.  Most  of 
the  companies  had  resolved  that  if  ordered  lo 
move  iliey  would  refuse.  Perhaps  the  reader  may 
think  this  mutiny,  but  if  he  understood  the  situa- 
tion he  would  probably  say  that  it  was  right.  This 
\v;ison  the  111 st  of  March  and  our  regiment  had 
been  in  constant  service  since  the  4lh  of  February, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  and  most  of  that. 
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time  had  been  on  the  firing  line;  from  the  time  we 
started  from  the  waterworks  we  hud  left  our  men 
strung  along  the  road,  overcome  by  the  intense 
heat  and  fatigue  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
The  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  relieved  and  sent 
to  Cavite,  while  they  had  not  clone  half  the  work 
we  had,  and  all  the  time  the  regulars  were  in  Ma- 
nila and  the  outskirts  holding  the  trenches  miles 
behind  the  firing  line.  We  believe  that  on  this 
testimony  a  jury  would  return  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty."  The  very  concise  diary  kept  by  a  Ne- 
braskan  will  tell  more  than  volumes.  "The  boys 
are  homesick  and  tired  of  the  war.  There  is  much 
grumbling.  They  curse  every  one  from  the  presi- 
dent down  to  a  corporal.  The  generals  get  the 
biggest  share  of  it.  especially  Gen.  Otis/' 

As  we  said,  we  intended  to  stay  here  a  day  or 
two  and  rest.  Accordingly  every  one  went  to 
work  to  fix  up  a  little  shelter  of  some  kind,  and 
the  kinds  wore  numerous  and  grotesque,  These 
we  called  "casus,"  the  Spanish  name  for  house. 
They  were  made  of  bamboo,  or  an  old  shack  would 
be  torn  down  and  used.  These  "casus"  were  only 
largo  enough  for  one  man,  which  gave  the  camp 
tin;  appearance  of  a  prairie  dog  town.  The  camp 
was  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Malolos  as  we 
(the  right  of  the  line)  had  passed  around  the  city. 

It  was  in  this  fight  that  much  was  written  ii: 
the  papers  about  Col.  Funston  and  several  Kansnns 
running  up  tin;  sti'eet  and  driving  out  the  few  re- 
maining Filipinos,  and  raising  the  first  American 
flag  in  the  native  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Kansas  regiment  met  little  opposition  all  day,  and 
by  the  time  ihey  arrived  the  whole  Filipino  army 
was  on  it  way  to  safety.  We  do  not  claim  the 
honor  of  raising  the  first  flag  in  the  city,  it  is  suf- 


ficient  for  us  that  we  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  it.  And  for  that  we  want  the  First  Nebraska 
to  get  tilt;  credit,  as  it  deserves. 

We  were  supposed  to  bo  resting,  and  that  is 
what  we  did  when  wo  could,  but  the  outpost  duty 
was  so  ardnrous  that  we  had  not  much  time  for 
anything  else.  It  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  1  Ik; 
waterworks— each  man  went  on  outpost  every 
other  night  and  often  every  night,  for  the  native 
army  was  not.  much  more  than  a  mile  away,  and 
hardly  friendly  enough  to  suit  us.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  advance  c  mtiuucd,  leaving  our 
regiment  behind  to  rest.  The  whole  line  slopped 
and  i  he  Filipinos  were  still  ail  along  our  front  pro- 
paring  to  resist  our  advance  as  strongly  as  ever. 
'The  first  day  there  while  we  were  lying 
around  grumbling,  mail  was  announced.  Instant- 
ly everything  was  changed;  smiles  took  the  place 
of  frowns,  weary  limbs,  empty  stomachs  and  tat- 
tered clothes  wer<;  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  receiv- 
ing news  from  home.  How  much  joy  those  let- 
ters gave  us.  Mail  day  on  the  tiring  line  is  a 
touch  of  earthly  paradise. 

We  had  no  more  than  become  settled  in  camp 
than  the  rumors  again  began  circulating.  One 
was  that  we  were  going  no  further,  but  were  to 
be  relieved  in  a  week  or  two  and  sent  home,  and 
every  one  that  told  it  had  good  authority.  One 
said  that  (lie  colonel's  orderly  (the  chief  source  of 
fake  rumors)  had  told  him  that  the  colonel  was 
belting  on  it.  and  another  said  that  he  overheard 
Gen.  Hale  tell  an  officer  that  Nebraska  was  going 
home  in  about  two  weeks.  Another  rumor  was 
that  the  Filipino  army  was  deserting  and  laying 
down  their  arms  so  fast  that  Aguiualdo  was 
forced     to    surrender,    and  that  the  war  was  over. 
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Those  stories  wore  half  believed  by  many  because 
"the  wish  is  father  of  the  thought,"  and  so  we 
were  kept  in  a  continual  slate  of  suspense  and 
doubt;  one  day  riding  high  on  the  wave  of  hope 
and  ilic  next  cast  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  of 
despondency.  Perhaps  some  who  road  this  sit- 
ting by  their  own  fin-sides  with  their  families 
around  them  will  iliinlc  that  we  were  weak  or 
cowsirdly,  l>ut  it  was  not  so.  Even  a  brave  man 
has  feelings.  America  and  home  seemed  far 
away,  while  death  by  disei.se  or  a  bullet  seemed 
very  near.  We  were  not  professional  soldiers, 
content  any  place  whore  there  was  adventure,  but 
we  had  homes  and  the  lies  that  hound  us  to  them 
were  strong.  Jiul,  however  much  grumbling 
there  was,  as  soon  as  there  was  worlc  to  do  every 
man  was  ready  to  do  his  share. 

We  visited  Malolos  during  some  of  our  spare 
time.  It  was  difficult  to  toll  what  the  city  had 
been  like,  as  so  much  of  it  was  burned,  but  I  ho 
old  stone  chinch  and  prison,  and  capital  buildings 
were  intact.  On  the  walls  of  the  prison  were  the 
names  of  the  American  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
had  learned  to  write  Spanish.  From  the  top  of 
the  lower  one  could  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding couutry,  low  and  swampy  to  the  south 
toward  Manila,  and  higher,  with  timber,  to  the 
north.  This  city  was  situated  in  the  lovely  and 
fertile  valley  which  extended  northward  from 
Manila,  and  up  which  ran  the  railroad. 

One  day  we  heard  heavy  firing  north  of  us 
toward  ('a  I  urn  pit.  We  could  not  understand  it  as 
that  was  ahead  of  our  lines,  and  we  knew  of  no 
American  troops  there.  Afterwards  we  learned 
thai  the  Montana  regiment  were  scouting  with  a 
detachment  and  two  guns  of  the  Utah  battery,  and 
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had  encountered  the  enemy  in  loiw,  who  opened 
tire  on  them  suddenly.  The  regiment  began  lo 
retreat  so  fast  that  the  artillery  was  in  danger  of 
losing  their  guns.  Tins  Utah  hoys  were  furious, 
and  the  officers  and  men  alike  cursed  ihe  Montana 
ollicers  until  they  finally  made  a  stand  and  got  oul 
in  good  order. 

The  rest  was  beyi lining  to  do  us  good,  to- 
gether willi  the  food  we  got,  which,  hy  the  way 
was  not.  furnished  by  the  government.  The  cmif 
niissary  brought  supplies  ii|>  on  tins  train  and 
these  we  bought.  This  buying  from  Ihe  couimis- 
sary  was  against- our  principles,  but  we  could  n<>i 
help  it,  as  all  the  chickens,  ducks  and  hogs  had 
long  ago  gone  to  build  up  American  soldiers. 
The  hoys  began  to  come  in  slow.y  from  the  hos- 
pitals and  Mil  our  depleted  companies,  so  thai 
some  which  had  only  about  twenty  men  now  had 
thirl  v- live  or  forty. 

On  the  nth  ol  April,  twenty  live  Krag-.Jorgeu- 
son  rides  were  issued  to  each  company,  to  the 
one  who  were  on  I  he  tiring  line  Ihe  most.  This 
caused  the  thermometer  of  our  hopes  again  lo 
take  a  drop,  as  we  knew  that  they  would  not  be 
given  to  us  if  we  were  going  home,  but  it  brought 
its  blessings — the  rumors  about  a  speedy  depart 
ure  for  home  were  slopped,  ami  we  did  not  have 
to  face  the  prospect  of  being  kicked  over 
every  time  we  fired  one  of  those  Springlields. 

Near  morning  on  the  10th  of  April  we  heard 
firing  south  of  Malolos,  along  the  railroad.  This 
was  garrisoned  and  guarded  by  American  troops 
to  maintain  our  line  of  communication  with  the 
front.  On  this  night  a  body  of  insurgents  had  sur- 
prised a  company  of  the  Minnesotas  and  cut  off  an 
oul  post,  and  also  ambushed  a  2nd  Oregon    patrol, 
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killing  throe  and  wounding  two  at  the  first  volley, 
two  escaping  The  Miunesotas  liad  g«ite  a  lively 
time  gulling  out,  and  a  battalion  of  S.  Ds.  w...s 
sent  from  Mulolos  to  help  Ilium.  They  had  done 
their  work  of  guarding  well,  as  the  Filipinos  had 
lore  up  two  miles  of  track  near  them.  This  litlle 
incident,  except  the  killing  of  the  Oregon  men, 
caused  much  merriment  for  the  Minnesota  has  al- 
ways  made  fun  of  us  of  course  we  did  not  like 
tJiem. 

j  Hut  <>nr  inactivity  was  soon  to  come  to  an  en-l. 

On  April  2a.  a  few  days  after  this,  we  fought  the 
holly  contested  battle  of  Qiituguu,  in  which  we 
lost  our  colonel.  A  little  while  after  day  light,  wa 
heard  tiring,  which  soon  became  heavy  and  rapid. 
.-ast  of  our  camp.  The  boys  scrambled  into  trees 
and  on  to  every  elevation  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  and  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes  was  not  very 
reassuring.  It  was  Major  Hell's  cavalry  battalion, 
about  200  men,  retreating  and  lighting  desperately. 
They  had  been  scouting  and  were  ambushed  from 
two  sides  and  forced  back,  the  enemy  following. 
They  left  one  man  dead  on  the  field  and  had  six 
wounded  severely.  One  man  was  shot  on  his 
horse  and  just  as  he  was  falling  a  comrade  f.anght 
him,  and  taking  him  on  his  own  horse  escaped. 
The  Iowa  regiment,  which  was  near,  was  ordered 
out  to  protect  the  retreat,  but  Major  Hell  sent 
Until  back  because  they  were  green  men  and  the 
enemy  very  determined.  We  were  still  watching 
when  the  call  to  arms  rang  through  camp,  and  wo 
scrambled  for  our  equipments,  and  fell  in.  How- 
ever, we  only  marched  to  headquarters  and  were 
sen! 'back  by  'Major  Eager,  fit  a  tew  minutes  an 
orderly  caine  running  through  the  camp  shouting. 
••(.Jot     on    equipments    and  fall    in."'     We  obeyed 
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instantly,  and  wovo  soon  on  our  way  to  I  ho  scone 
of  the  battle  singing  as  wo  went  "Wo  lire,  wo 
arc,  we  are,  we  arc.  wo  am  Nebraska  boys. 
What  the  h-ll  do  we  cave,  we  are  Nebraska  buys  " 
When  near  the  place,  Co  P  was  detailed  as  ad- 
vance guard,  and  I  hen  we  moved  candidly  along 
the  road  through  the  timber.  As  we  reached  the 
edge  of  this  wo  could  see  llie  eiu'iuy  gelling  be- 
hind Iheir  l)rea,stworks  in  the  edgi;  of  some  morn 
timber  across  an  open  space  of  about  a  (|iiarier  of 
a.  mile.  As  soon  as  they  saw  us  they  tired  a  few 
shots,  but  we  kept  low  and  throw  out  a  skirmish 
line.  Cos.  D  and  H  advanced  into  the  open,  bid 
had. only  gone  about  KM)  yards  when  the  lire  of  the 
enemy  became  so  hot  and  well  directed,  and  so 
many  men  were  hit,  that  they  had  to  lie  down  behind 
a.  rice  ridge  and  stay  there.  They  could  neither  ad- 
vance nor  retreat,  nor  could  I  he  wounded  be  car- 
ried away;  it  was  almost  worth  a  man's  life  to  raise 
his  head'.  Nevertheless  1 1  my  kept  firing  the  best 
they  could.  They  were  not  singing  about  Ne- 
braska or  anything  else  then,  [n  the  meantime 
the  whole  regiment  had  sought  whatever  shelter 
could  be  found,  and  were  tiring  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  "Nebraska  Monterey"  also  came  into 
action,  but  its  only  result  was  to  draw  some  well 
directed  volleys.  It  was  our  intention  to  start  the 
enemy  and  then  charge  them  as  we  had  always 
done,  but  they  fired  with  so  much  regularity  ami 
precision  that,  we  did  not  dare  to  leave  our  cover. 
Soon  four  guns  of  the  Sixth  artillery  came 
into  position,  and  .added  their  lire  to  ours. 
Then  the  battle  raged  liercely  for  an  hour. 
The  whole  upper  stratum  of  air  was  soothing  and 
humming  and  whistling  with  the  rapid  Might  of 
the  steed  covered  messengers  of  death.     The  sound 
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of  the  Imlh'ts  striking  against  the  trues,  t  ho  crack- 
ing of  the  bamboo,  was  added  to  Lin*  ineessanl  linm 
above.  They  searched  the  underbrush  and  thick- 
et willi  swift  untiring  energy.  They  struck  in 
front  of  us,  tin-owing  up  little  clouds  of  dusl,  they 
]>:iss<'d  belweon  iiiid  over  us;  it  was  bullets,  bullets, 
every  whore.  It  seemed  as  I  hough  the  whole  woods 
lit n  —  I  he  swept  away  as  by  a  blast  from  the  lower 
regions.  I'hom  the  steel  swept,  lield  in  I'ronl  came 
ever  and  anon  a.  lainl  call  for  a  doctor,  but  im  1 1  v- 
ing  thing  could  ever  reach  them  in  the  lace  of  that 
withering  storm.  (J loser  and  ever  closer  to  the 
ground  we  crouched,  ami  steadier  and  more  regu- 
lar became  our  lire.  Scarcely  a  sound  arose;  from 
that  line  of  men.  save  I  he  steady  pop  and  click  of 
the  Krag-.lorgouseiis,  as  a  bullet  was  firm]  and 
another  thrown  from  the  magazine  into  the  empty 
chamber  with  the  regularity  of  clock  work,  or  the 
h>w  moaning  cry  that  told  us  some  bullet,  had 
found  a  mark,  or  a  muttered,  nervous  curse  as  a 
gun  refused  to  work.  1/Yoin  our  right  incessantly, 
regularly  as  the  clock  striking  the  hour  came  the 
boom,  boom,  boom,  of  the  big  guns,  now  firing 
singly,  now  together  with  a  sudden  crash,  then 
r>  sinning  I  he  almost  monotonous  boom,  boom, 
boom  Mm  still  that  blizzard  of  steel  swept,  over 
us.  of  loner  came  thai  moan  or  thai,  agonized  cry 
licit  we  had  learned  to  know  so  well.  Would  it 
l.i  •  >r  end'/  Were  the  enemy  superhuman  that. 
I'  ..  could  slaml  oar  blighting  lire?  The  world 
s  •  "iiii'd  to  have  si  >ppe  I,  the  sun  to  stand  still  iu 
the  heavens.  We  could  not.  retreat,  we  could  not 
advance.  It  was  death  by  a  bullet,  to  rise,  ami  it 
was  death  by  a  bullet  or  by  the  burning  sun  to  slay . 
hi  I  I'm  miilsi  of  it  all  came  Slotsenberg  from  visit- 
ing his  wife  in  Manila.       Willi    a  swift    glance    lie 
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saw  Ihe  situation  ae  his  uii'ii.  ami  turning  lo  Major 
BhII  hi)  Upbraided  llilll  severely.  Now  something 
would  Ix!  done.  Already  it  had  been  whispered 
along  the  lino  that  "Slolsev"  was  here,  and  mir 
Magged  spirits  revived.  Pastor  came  the  click 
ami  pop  of  the  Krag-.lorgensous,  liereor,  if  possi- 
ble was  our  lire.  Our  leader's  thoughts  were 
swil'l  as  his  glance.  Willi  Ihe  words  'The  only 
thin";  I  can  do  now  is  to  lake  those  breasl works," 
he  sl/rled  lo  I  >  roast  that  tierce  storm  id' steel  to 
reach  his  men  in  the  open,  hut  it  was  more  than 
mortal  man  eouhl  do.  lie  look  a  few  slops,  ihrcw 
up  his  arms  and  sanlc  down  with  a.  hullel  Ihmugh 
his  heart..  In  attempting  to  rescue  his  body, 
Lieut.  Sisson  was  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Our  hopes  were  jjoilc,  and  sli!l  the  air  seethed  and 
hummed  as  though  singing  the  dirge  of  our  child' 
Hut  at  last  our  lire  was  beginning  to  tell,  ami  Ihe 
enemy's  lire  slackened  a  little  a  very  little,  hut 
enough  to  show  that  I  hey  were  weakening.  In- 
stantly Major  Miillonl  gave  the  command 
"charge"  and  with  I  wo  companies  leaped  into  the 
open,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment  followed  al- 
most simultaneously,  carrying  the  In-east  works 
and  marching  over  them  into  the  town  of  Quinnun. 
We  conhl  not  recover  the  body  of  the  riivti  ll'Vl'iiilii, 
though  we  could  see  where  his  had  l>eeii  dragged 
down  1.1m j  road.  The  enemy  retreated  across  Ihe 
river  I,.. hind  some  more  breastworks  a  I  ion  I  a  mil.! 
iVs    "i,.     Thus  ended    the   most   stubborn    light    we 

ha«'   '  ol    had.  (luring  which  our  regi it   lost  seven 

killed  and  thirty-two  wounded,  not  to  mention 
those  prostrated  by  heal.  Thai  afternoon  two 
train  loads  of  killed  and  wounded  were  sent  from 
Malolos  to  Manila,  Prom  the  time  the  batll.i 
Starled  until    late    that    afternoon    Ihe  ambulances 
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wore  busy  carrying  them  away.  We  learned  that 
we  had  here  met  the  troops  of  Oen.  Pio  del  Pilar. 
Hit;  tinest  body  of  men  in  the  insurgent  army. 
They  had  been  in  the  Spanish  army  and  were  I  lie 
ones  who  had  turned  I  lie  battle  in  favor  of  the  in- 
surgents against  the  Spanish  by  going  over  to  |.he 
enemy  in  a  battle  at  Cavile  during  the  rebellion 
against  Spaui.  My  this  battle  we  started  another 
advance,  and  never  again  saw  our  little  city  at 
Mnlolos  which  we  had  left  so  hurridly.  That  af- 
ternoon we  .stayed  in  (>ningua  wailing  for  the 
wagon  train  to  bring  up  supplies.  We  did  not 
res.  much  for  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  bothered 
us  continually.  A  few  of  the  boys  who  were  al- 
ways looking  for  adventure,  climbed  into  a,  church 
tower  and  hunted  sharpshooters  for  amusement. 
About  four  o'clock  when  the  rations  arrived  and 
we  had  our  first  food  since  morning.  Luckily  we 
found  plenty  of  water. 

That  night  the  artillery  shelled  the  woods 
down  the  river.  fortunately  we  passed  a  quint 
night  otherwise,  as  we  needed  the  rest.  The  next 
morning .we  started  for  Cain  in  pit,,  though  we  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time.  Just  across  the  river, 
and  running  along  the  bank,  clear  to  Calumpit, 
about  ten  miles,  was  a  lineof  the  enemy's  trenches. 
made  by  digging  a  ditch  and  throwing  up  the  dirt. 
All  through  the  country  we  found  trenches  that 
surprised  all  military  men.  These  Filipinos 
seemed  to  he  past  masters  in  that  art,  and  most  of 
their  trenches  could  he  held  by  one  of  our  regi- 
ments against,  an  army.  The  Filipinos  evidently 
expected  us  to  proceed  by  the  road  on  the  town 
side  of  the  river  across  from  their  trenches,  but  as 
one  fellow  said  ''we  were  contrary,  and  would  not 
do  as  they  wanted  us  to."      Instead,    early    in    the 
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morning  the  regiment  crossed  the  river,  leaving 
oiii!  battalion  lo  act  ;is  reserve.  This  move,  lo- 
gothor  Willi  I  lie  reserve's  disobeying  orders,  is 
what  gave  us  Lhe  battle  without  a  hard  light. 
There  was  a  small  bend  in  Ihe  river  which  hid  ilie 
main  I  <><ly  i»f  Uie  regiment  as  il  crossed,  while  the 
reserve  was  visible.  The  Filipinos  wore  watching 
the  reserve,  thinking  it  was  the  main  body,  and 
expecting  litem  lo  come  down  ihe  road,  and  Ih-ey, 
though  against  orders,  fired  a  few  shots,  and  in 
Lin;  meantime  the  other  two  battalions  bad  ad- 
vanced unseen  upon  llie  Hank  of  the  entrench- 
ments, and  opened  lire  at  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  reel  distance.  They  killed  all  Lin-  Filipinos 
in  that  purl,  of  llie  trench  and  when  the  reserve 
came  up  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  Among  Lin;  slain  was  a  Spanish  lieu- 
tenant. The  Spaniard  in  C<>.  V  saw  him  first,  and 
running  ii])  kicked  him  saying,  "nigger  fighter, 
nigger  fighter,"  and  then  look  his  sirups  off  as 
souvenirs. 

We  continued  on  up  the  trenches,  only  stop- 
ping to  eat  a  little,  until  about  Sl:S»U  when  the  ad- 
vance suddenly  met  a  tire  front  trenches  concealed 
in  Ihe  limber.  We  replied,  never  stopping  Ihe  ad- 
vance, and  after  about.  tvvmity  minutes  of  firing  the 
enemy  lied,  leaving  several  dead  and  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  Spanish  bugler  who  was 
shot,  through  the  forehead  bi.l  was  stilt  alive, 
though  lie  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  came  up. 
We  camped  just  beyond  this  for  the  night,  l\>v  we 
had  gone  as  far  as  we  could  drug  ourselves. 

The  next,  morning  we  were  destined  lo  have 
one  of  the  hardest  fights  of  tins  campaign,  for 
wo  wore  to  attack  the  strongly  fortified  town  of 
C.ilumpil.      We  awoke  about  -1  o'clock,  and    wailed 
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until  f>  o'clock  for  rations,  had  breakfast,  and  pro- 
pared  for  Ihc  attack.  (Jen.  VVhealon's  hrigaide 
mot  ours  there,  and  was  on  the  sonlh  of  Calumpit. 
About  10  o'clock  Urn  advance  hailed  a.l,  Iho  iiag 
Ua^-  to  wait,  for  the  lowas  to  swing  around  into 
position.  Our  regiment  was  on  the  iefi  of  the 
brigade,  connecting  wilh  fieu.  VVhealon's  brigade 
on  the  other  side  of  I  ho  river.  To  make  this  plain 
We  in  list  say  ilia  I  our  brigade  was  between  two 
rivers  and  facing  auolher  which  ran  between 
Iheiu.  Just  across  the  river  on  our  front  was  a 
line  of  finely  const  rucied  breast  works,  eovere.l  for 
protection  against  shells,  hut  wilh  no  exit  except 
ai  the  ends.  Along  the  front  was  an  ope  ring 
ahout  eight  inches  wide  from  which  to  lire.  From 
lhe:,e  trenches  the  enemy  opened  fire  on  us  while 
we  were  yet.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  riv  r. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  our  answering  the 
lirsl  tire  both  brigades  and  the  artillery  came  into 
action.  Then  followed  a  scene  we  will  never  for- 
ge!. Olio  fellow  afterwards  remarked  that  it  was 
a  tine  light.  The  tiring  was  the  heaviest  we  had 
seen  extending  as  it  did  along  the  front  of  two 
brigades.  The  roar  of  battle  was  incessant.  The 
rapid  boom  of  the  big  guns,  the  rattling  of  the 
rifle  tire,  and  the  peculiar  whirring  of  the  rapid 
tiring  guns  seemed  to  swell  the  atmosphere  wilh 
its  intensity,  and  to  roll  over  us  and  away  in  great 
volumes  of  sound.  JJut  we  kept  advancing  all  the 
lime  There  was  not  a  waver  in  the  long  line  of 
men,  they  loaded  and  tired  as  at  drill.  Here  and 
I  Inre  a  lew  chaffing  remarks  were  made,  but  from 
the  majority  came  no  sound.  The  air  was  as 
though  full  of  hissing,  snapping  serpents,  but 
still  that  line  moved  onward  as  a  tidal  wave  rolls 
upon  the  shore.     Occasionally  a  man  would  throw 
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up  1 1 is  arms  and  with  a  cry    of    "0,    (iod"    sink 
writhing  and  tossing  upon  the  ground.     A  few    of 
his  comrades  would  carry  him  back,    and    another 
would  take  his  place.     Gradually  the  enemy's   tin; 
weakened,  for  as  one  fellow  aptly    remarked,  -No 
army  can  stand  artillery.     They  musl  either'  lake 
it.  or  run."     And  as  I  he  Filipinos    could  not  <l<>  1 1 1 •  - 
former    they    wisely    chose    Lhe  latter.      Hut   the 
artillery  alone  did  not  do  it;  our  hoys  soon  got  the 
range    on    those    port    holes,    and  lired  inu>  them 
with  such  precision  that  Hie  enemy  could  not  raise 
their  heads    to    shoot.      Consequently    while    iheir 
lire  was  heavy     it    was    high.      When    we    reached 
the  liver  the  trenches  were  empty.      Some    of    our 
hoys     were    anxious     to    cross,     and     one      fellow 
stepped  into  the  river  to  see  if  it  could  U>     waded. 
He  found  out.     He    immediately    went   down,    but 
was  (taught  by  (Jen.  Hah',  who  was  also    p. died    in 
and  Major    Mullord     then  pulled  him  out.     In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  hoys    had    found    a    shadow 
place    further    down     and     the  fst  Nebraska  went 
across,  the  first  into  Cain  in  pit,  the  three  who    had 
found     the    ford     going   ahead    looking  for  relics. 
When    the    rest    of    the    regiment    came    to    Lhe 
trenches  we  discovered  the    bamboo    inside    splin- 
tered   and    shattered     from    the   bullets  which  we 
had  sent  through  the  port  holes.      No  wonder     the 
Filipinos  left.     They  wore  not  cowards;  they  were 
wise    men.     The    tiring    had    ceased    all  along  the 
line  by  this  time,  and  the  enemy  were    muii'iiig    to 
their  next,  line  of  trenches  across  the  liio  Grande 
about  two  miles    up    the    railroad.     The    railroad 
bridge,  which  was  to  our  left  and  in  front  of   Gen 
Wheaton's  brigade,  had  been  destroyed  by  the   en- 
emy.     Work   was    immediately    commenced    on  it 
and  by  morning  troops  could  i  ross. 
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After  we  crossed  we  were  fired  at  by  one  of 
the  enemy's  cannon.  The  shot,  however,  did  not 
eoinu  within  a  half  mile  of  us.  We  camped  in  (lie 
town  for  the  nigh!.,  with  the  exception  of  0<>s.  D 
and  P,  which  were  sent  up  to  guard  the  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande.  They  stayed  there 
only  a  short  time  before  they  were  ordered  to  fail 
back  a  short  distance,  for  fear  of  an  ambush. 
The  next  day  the  Kansas  and  Montana  regiments 
went  on  the  tiring  line  up  tlie  railroad  track. 
They  fought  more  or  less  all  day,  the  enemy 
using  artillery,  but  doing  no  execution,  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it.  We  were  in 
the  reserve  doing  nothing  but  lounging  around. 
A  fellow  in  Co.  D  was  hit  in  the  h'g  by  a  Manser 
fired  more  than  two  miles  away.  This  gave  a 
clew  to  some  of  the  boys  to  have  some  fun.  They 
pulled  some  Mauser  bullets  out  of  the  shells,  and 
when  a  volley  was  tired  would  throw  one  near 
somebody.  He  would  hear  it,  look  startled  and 
say,  '  They  are  shooting  pretty  close.  They 
must  be  firing  at  us."  Some  of  them  even  got 
under  shelter,  anil  were  then  told  the  joke. 

We  stayed  here  that  night.  -The  battle  was 
still  going  on  in  the  morning,  but  we  did  not  go  up, 
though  the  artillery  had  gone  during  the  night 
and  silenced  the  enemy's  guns.  That  night  I  wo 
Kansas  boys  swam  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  rope 
which  they  tied  to  a  stump  on  the  edge  of  I  lie  river 
about- -f>  yards  from  the  Filipino  trenches.  The 
next  morning  Col.  Funslon  and  about  twenty-five 
men  went  across  on  a  raft,  which  they  pulled  over 
by  the  rope.  There  was  a  high  bank  on  either 
side  and  the  artillery  and  infantry  poured  such  a 
hot  tire  into  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  see  the 
men  on  the  raft  until  they  were  nearly  across,  and 
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then  tliey  could  not  fire  on  thorn  because  they 
would  have  to  expose  themselves  to  get  in  posi- 
tion. They  commenced  to  lien  at  once,  but  all 
could  not  get  away  before  the  Kansans  charged 
over  (he  breastworks  and  opened  lint  on  them  at 
short  range,  killing  about  twenty  in  afewininutes. 
Soon  the  whole  regiment  crossed;  then  the  Filipi- 
nos rallied  and  started  to  charge  them,  but  could 
not  stand  the  fire,  and  again  made  what  we  used 
to  call  a  '"famous  get.  away." 

We  stayed  here  eight  days,  doing  oulposl  duly 
and  resting.  Out  of  the  three  hundred  men  with 
which  we  left  Malolos  we  had  now  for  duty  about 
one.  hundred  and  tifly.  This  number  is  nol  abso- 
lutely correct  but  it  will  not  vary  ten  men  either 
way,  for  the  estimate  was  taken  from  the  rolls  of 
each  company.  Co.  D  had  only  twelves  men  with  a 
corporal  in  command.  It.  was  a  little  strange  to 
see  him  go  to  headquarters  when  officers  cull  blew. 
He  was  afterwards  commissioned  lieutenant.  Does 
the  reader  yet  wonder  that  we  wanted  a  chance  to 
rest? 

While  we  were  here  many  "nmigos"  (the 
Spanish  for  friend)  came  in  to  be  fed,  and  gave 
any  kind  of  reports  that  they  thought  would  gel 
them  something  to  eat.  Of  course  we  gave  them 
food,  though  they  might  have  been  soldiers;  we 
did  not.  care,  though  we  did  not  have  a  great  deal 
to  eat  ourselves  as  the  bombardment  hud  scared 
away  all  tint  ducks,  chickens  and  hogs. 

We  often  visited  the  town  Apalil  across  the 
river.  It  was  a  native  town,  and  surprisingly  neat 
and  clean,  containing  many  substantial  stone 
buildings  and  a  fine  hotel.  We  had  been  waiting 
here  for  a  delegation  of  Filipinos  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  Americans.     Two  Filipino    officers 
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came  into  Calumpit  a  few  days  after  the  battle  and 
remained  there  several  days  consulting  with  Hon. 
MuArllmr,  and  then  went  to  Manila  to  see  (Jen. 
Otis  vviih  whom  they  .slay (id  a  few  days.  Their  in- 
tentions may  have  been  good,  but  we  found  on  ;id- 
vancing  toward  San  Fernando  that  their  army  had 
used  the  time  well  in  strengthening' their  positions. 
The  peace  conference  failed,  and  we  had  yet  more 
work  to  do. 

About  noon  on  the  8rd  day  of  May  the  South 
Dakota  boys  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  us.  and 
we  were  told  to  be  ready  to  move  at.  8:iJ0.  We  fell 
in  and  marched  to  Apalit,  about  I  hive  miles, 
where  we  camped  for  the  night.  Here  forthe  lirst 
the  hoys  expressed  their  real  feelings.  A  few 
lines  from  a  diary  will  illustrate.  "Here  wo  iiad 
an  old  fashioned  camp  tire  where  we  told  stori  s 
and  sang  until  after  taps.  The  boys  sang  manv 
old  pathetic  songs  with  much  feeling,  as  we  seemed 
to  think  that  the  war  was  about  over." 

The  next  morning  we  were  ready  to  move  at 
1)  a.  m,  but.  where  we  did  not  know.  We  did 
not  know  whether  we  were  going  on  outpost,  or 
to  a  tight.  Anyway  we  were  ready  and  of  course 
speculated — i  he  soldier's  one  privilege.  The  Soul  h 
Da  kolas  were  on  the  liriug  line,  anil  our  regiment 
in  reserve,  inarching  in  column  of  lours,  as  we  were 
nol  near  the  ot'ciny.  About  a  mile  beyond  Apalit 
we  came  to  the  worst  swamp  wo  had  ever  seen, 
through  which  we  had  to  wade;  and  fight  all  the 
way  lo  San  Tunas.  Through  this  swamp  ran 
innumerable  small  streams  with  soft  muddy  bot- 
toms, and  be  l  ween  these  si  reams  was  a  growth  of 
tall  grass  and  bamboo  jungle.  Long,  however,  be- 
fore we  came  to  the  worst  of  this,  and  while  still 
in   column    of  four  we  were  compelled  to  halt  and 
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seek  any  shelter  we  could  tind  ;is  tlie  l>altl(j  was  al- 
ready on  between  the  Filipinos  and  Iowa.-,,  and  we 
were  getting  a  great  deal  of  the  tire.  Then  came 
the  command  "Nebraska  on  the  right,"  and  wo 
immediately  threw  out  a  skirmish  line  into  that 
swamp.  This  made  us  I  he  middle  regiment  of  I  he 
brigade,  with  the  Iowas  on  our  left  and  South 
Dakotas  on  tint  right.  Then  we  eoinmeneed  the 
advance,  wading  through  mud  from  knee  deep  to 
waist  deep,  and  forcing  our  way,  struggling  and 
gasping  for  breath,  through  the  jungle  of  bamboo 
and  tall  grass  under  the  enemy's  lire,  ami  with  the 
burning  sun  fairly  blistering  us.  10 very  few 
yards  we  came  to  a  small  stream  which  we  crossed 
on  bamboo  poles,  if  we  could  tind  them,  or  by  wad- 
ing if  we  could  not.  Many  smile  into  the  mud  so 
deeply  that  they  had  to  lie  helped  out.  One  fellow 
was  discovered  sunk  to  his  chin  ami  keeping 
his  head  up  by  means  of  his  gun.  So  difficult  was 
irress  that  many  formed  a  line  in  sinirle  tile. 


tne  progress  mat  many  lormed  a  line  in  single  tilt 
letting  the  first  man  beat  down  the  grass.  How 
well  we  remember  one  procession  of  Ibis  kind, 
The  fellow  in  front  happened  to  look  back  ami  set 
the  others  following  in  his  path.  He  laughed, 
and  saying,  "I  guess  I  will  let  some  one  els*-  go 
ahead,"  he  crossed  over  behind  some  others.  As 
he  moved  he  said  "I  wonder  if  f  moved  out  of  (he 
way  of  a  bullet  or  in  front  of  one."  He  was  soon 
answered.  A  few  feet  further  those  of  us  near  the 
I'iilh  he  had  just  left,  heard  a.  soft  thud,  then  a  low 
groaning  "Oh  God"  and  we  knew  that  one  of  our 
comrades  had  been  discovered  by  a  Filipino  bullet. 
Two  of  those  nearest  half  turned  to  help  him.  but  a 
lieutenant  said  "Go  on,  boys,  wo  have  him."  It 
was  not  till  the  next  day,  after  he  was  dead,  that 
we  knew  that  he    had    laken    the    place  of  the  one 
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who  had  moved.  It  was  nothing',  only  the  ex- 
pected lot  of  a  soldier.  The  dispatches  next 
morning  would  simply  read  "One  private  killed." 
But  losome  it  meant  more.  Another  tine  fellow  and 
jolly  comrade  had  given  up  his  young  life  in  this 
man  hunt  in  a  tropical  jungle,  far  from  the  lonely 
mother  who  was  anxiously  waiting  his  return. 
After  the  lieutenant's  command  we  went  on  wonder- 
ing if  it  would  be  our  turn  next.  Soon  we  heard  the 
command  "Keep  low,  they  don't  see  us."  We  were 
to  try  a  flank  movement,  hut  it  was  a  running  tight 
and  as  unnecessary  as  impossible.  The  enemy 
concealed  in  the  jungle  were  tiring  and  falling 
back,  tearing  up  the  bridges  behind  them. 

It  was  along  this  road  which  ran  through  the 
swamp,  and  was  the  only  dry  place  in  all  that 
stretch  of  country  from  A  pal  it.  to  San  Tom  as,  that 
we  saw  how  the  natives  had  employed  their  time 
during  the  peace  conference.  At  intervals  were 
oval  shaped  holes  with  bamboo  stakes  driven  in 
the  bottom  and  sharpened  at  the  top,  to  impede 
the  progress  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  our 
advance  had  been  too  rapid  and  they  •  had  not  had 
time  to  cover  them. 

We  could  see  the  enemy  retreating  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  tall  grass  we  could  not  tire  on  them. 
They  had  some  trenches  along  the  road  but  evac- 
uated them  without  fighting.  By  the  time  we  ar- 
rived at  their  first  Huh  of  works  they  were  out  of 
si<rht.  We  then  halted  to  r^st  and  eat  a  little  can- 
ned beef  and  hard  lack,  and  it  was  a  little,  for 
many  of  the  boys  had  thrown  away  everything 
they  could.  Wo  were  indeed  a  sorry  spectacle. 
More  than  half  that  had  started  had  dropped  out, 
some  by  bullets,  but  many  more  by  heat  and  fa- 
tigue,    and    as    all    with   which  we  started  was  a 
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small  percent  of  the  regiment,  the  reader  can  im- 
agine that  we  did  not  have  very  many  men,  and 
these  were  worn  out  and  plastered  with  mud  so 
that  they  looked  more  like  Filipinos  than  Ameri- 
cans. If  one  of  us  in  that  condition  had  asked  lor 
food  at  a  back  door  in  America,  the  dog  would 
have  been  set  on   him. 

Wecamped  in  a  village  near  there  that  night.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  camp  on  account  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals  around.  There 
were  many  dead  and  wounded  Filipinos  as  we 
came  up.  One  native  here  was  shot  seventeen 
times  with  a  rapid  tire  gun  and  was  still  alive, 
though  he  did  not  live  long.  These  we  left  for 
the  hospital  corps  which  always  followed  us. 
The  wounded  natives  were  taken  to  a  hospital 
prepared  for  them  at  Manila. 

The  mosquitos  were  so  bad  that  we  could  not 
sleep  despite  our  fatigue.  They  were  larger  than 
usual  here,  the  smallest  being  about  the  size  of  a 
canary  bird,  and  their  sting  was  wor^e  than  a 
Mauser  wound.  There  was  so  many  of  I  hem  that 
they  obscured  the  moonlight,  and  the  noise  of 
their  wings  sounded  like  a  threshing  machine  in 
action. 

That  night  we  saw  a  bright  light  up  toward 
the  north  which  we  suspected  was  San  Fernando 
burning,  but  who  was  doing  it  we  did  not  know  as 
there  were  no  American  troops  up  there  lo  our 
knowledge. 

We  stayed  at  San  Tomas  that  day  picking 
wild  cherries  and  lounging  around.  That  same 
day  the  Iowas  went  north  reconnoitering  and 
found  San  Fernando  evacuated  and  partly  burned, 
the  explanation  of  the  light  seen  the  night  before. 
They  occupied  it  and  that  afternoon   our    brigade, 
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with  the  exception  of  u  few  troops,  moved  up  also 
anil  wont  into  camp.  We  were  quartered  in  build- 
ings which,  while  not  very  good,  wore  palaces  to 
us.  Here  we  remained  thirteen  days.  Our  fight- 
ing WJ11>  done  at  last,  hut  we  did  not,  know  it,  in 
fact  we  did  not  know  anything  about  what  was  go- 
ing oh;  one  fellow  used  to  say  that  when  the 
United  Stales  enlisted  a  man  it  first  examined  him 
to  see  if  he  had  any  bruins,  and  if  he  had  they 
were  taken  away.  This  might  have  been  true 
for  all  the  good  a  man's  brains  did  him;  somebody 
told  him  wlit'ii  to  arise  in  the  morning,  when  to 
go  to  bed  at  nigh,  when  to  eal  and  what  to  eat, 
what  kind  of  clothes  to  wear,  and  when  to  move, 
and  when  lo  sit  still,  and  if  an  officer  caught  a 
"man  looking  as  though  In;  was  thinking  that  man 
was  promptly  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot  at  sunrise,  lint  as  we  said,  we  did  not  know  why 
we  were  there,  so  we  stayed  and  did  what  we  were 
told,  and  we  were  told  to  do  plenty  too.  The  most 
devoted  believer  in  exercise  for  health  is  an  army 
officer —  for  the  men.  I  mean.  And  many  of  the  vol- 
unteer officers  received  their  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience, loo,  for  they  had  received  their  robust 
constitution    from  walking  behind  a  plow. 

San  Fernando  was  a.  native  city, and  quite  clean, 
cleaner  in  fact,  than  many  cities  in  this  part  of  Ne- 
braska. It  was  large,  but  on  account  of  being  crowd- 
ed,as  are  all  Philippine  cities,  it  was  difficult  lo  esti- 
mate the  population.  We  should  say,  had  been 
crowded,  lor  it  was  deserted  when  wearrived.  The 
city  was  built  mostly  of  stone,  though  on  the  out- 
skirts were  many  bamboo  "shacks'  in  which  the 
poorer  class  lived.  The  stores  were  all  small,  but 
there  wore  quite  a  largo  number  of  them,  showing 
that  there  must  have  been  considerable  business  ac- 
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tivily.  As  far  as  we  could  learn  it.  was  a  town  of 
considerable  wealth.  The  old  stone  church  had 
once  been  a  magnificent  building,  but  was  now  ruined 
by  fire.  The  city  is  on  high  land,  sloping  up  lo- 
ward  the  foothills  from  the  swamp  below  San 
To l mis,  through  which  w«s  had  passed.  When 
the  inhabitants  had  departed  they  buried  what 
valuables  they  could  not  carry  with  them.  As 
soon  as  the  American  soldiers  got  into  this  city  the 
most  adventurous  began  to  hunt  for  relics  and  val- 
uables, and,  seeing  places  whore  the  earth  had 
been  disturbed,  they  of  course  investigated. 
Some  of  the  Montana  regiment  found  -40,110(1  pesos 
and  others,  smaller  amounts  One  of  the  boys  in 
our  regiment,  in  his  wanderings,  one  day  dis- 
covered a  place  within  a  stone  wall  where  the 
earth  had  been  turned.  He  communicated  his 
knowledge  to  a  friend  and  they  began  to  dig. 
At.  tirst  they  used  their  hands  until  they  found  a 
bunch  of  curry  combs,  and  then  they  used  I  hem. 
They  thought  at  first  thai  it.  had  been  a  jewelry 
store,  but  when  they  found  the  curry  combs  they 
thought  that  it  was  a  jewelry  and  hardware  store 
combined.     They    dug   about    four   feet   and   then 

struck  a  plate  of  tin.    One  of  tins  follows  exolaii I. 

''We  have  found  our  fortune,  this  is  where  the 
jewely  is  buried"  They  lifted  up  the  tin  care- 
fully, all  expectancy.  Underneath  were  some 
stone  jars,  and  in  those  they  expected  to  Hud 
jewelry,  but  when  they  wens  opened  instead  of 
jewelry  they  found  lamps  and  fine  chinaware.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  angry  and  dis- 
appointed at  first.,  and  then  they  had  a  good  laugh 
at  each  other's  appearance.  They  had  perspired 
very  freely  and  the  dirt  stuck  to  their  clothing, 
hands  and  faces  till  thev    looked    as    though    thev 
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had  been  buried  ;ilive.  They  contented  themselves 
with  Inking  a  plate,  cup  and  saucer  each  and  leav- 
ing the  rest.  The  ehinaware  was  valuable  hut 
they  could  not.  lake  it,  away.  They  continued 
their  prospecting  Later  but.  without  success.  For 
a  long  lime  the  soldiers  were  digging  in  every 
spot  where  the  earth  appeared  to  be  freshly  dis- 
turbed, and  some  finds  were  made.  But  the  craze 
gradually  died  out  and  things  settled  into  the  re- 
gular routine  of  duty. 

Every  day  three  companies  went  on  outpost. 
The  furthest  post  was  about  two  miles  from  San 
Fernando  with  connecting  posts  between.  Out  on 
these  posts  the  inosquilos  were  terrible,  no  other 
word  will  describe  it.  They  were  even  worse 
than  at  camp,  for  there  a  fire  could  be  built,  but 
on  the  outpost  one  had  to  simply  stand  it  and — . 
But  they  might  as  well  had  afire  as  far  as  keep- 
ing concealed  was  concerned  for  every  post  could 
be  located  I  wo  miles  away  by  the  Happing  of  hats 
to  keep  off  mosquitos.  When  the  boys  had  noth- 
ing else  10  do  ;it  camp  they  would  improve  their 
rille  practise  by  shooting  mosquitos,  and  many 
times  the  ground  would  be  covered  with  wounded 
ones,  some  with  legs  shot  off  and  some  with  wings 
gone. 

One  day  after  we  had  been  there  a  few  days 
a  scouting  party  went  up  the  track  looking  for 
Filipinos,  and  found  them,  not  a  mile  from  town. 
Our  outpost  in  this  direction  was  just  in  the  edge 
or  Low i'i,  though  we  thought  that  the  whole  Fili- 
pino army  had  retreated  up  the  track.  We  were 
soon  convinced  to  the  contrary  however.  They 
opened  on  the  scouts  suddenly,  and  the  bullets 
Hew  like  hail  around  our  quarters.  We  scamp- 
ered    like,    rabbits    and    got  behind  stones  or  any 
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thing  that  gave  <a  little  protection,  and  we  did 
not  hesitate  long  in  making  ;i  choice.  It  is 
strange  how  small  ;i  thing  a  man  can  hide  behind, 
wis  have  seen  a  niiin  get  hi'hind  a  corn  <  ol>  and  he 
invisible.  But  we  did  not,  remain  under  shelter 
long,  for  we  were  ordered  to  fall  in  and  be  ready 
for  trouble.  We  remained  under  arms  until  8:SJ0 
jiikI  then  wciv  dismissed,  ;is  the  Filipinos  ro- 
treatod  immediately  alter  tiring. 

The  most  of  the  hoys  did  considerable  rambl- 
ing around  the  ci  1,3'  into  the.  country,  partly  from 
curiosity,  but  principally  to  look  for  chickens  or 
other  forage,  of  which  there  was  plenty  A 
mnu'.s  standing  as  a  soldier  was  gauged  l>y  the 
amount  of  forage  he  could  get.  One  .lay  live  or 
six  fellows  went,  (jut  into  Lhe  country  looking  for 
anything  that  they  could  cat.  They  went  quite  a 
distance  beyond  the  outpost  without  liudiug  any- 
thing, when  one  of  them  entered  a  bamboo  house 
and  there  found  a  crate  of  chickens  ami  a  bunch 
of  bananas.  One  of  the  boys  looked  at  them  ami 
said  they  were  too  .small  to  satisfy  him.  There 
was  but  one  gun  in  the  crowd,  and  borrowing 
that  he  said  he  was  going  up  the  road  to  set!  if  he 
could  get  some  larger  chickens.  In  a  few  min- 
utes they  saw  him  coming  down  the  road  as  fast. 
as  lie  could  run.  When  he  came  up  to  Cue  rest  of 
them  he  said,  "Lets  not  stay  hero."  When  they 
asked  him  Why,  he  replied.  "If  you  had  come  as 
near  to  getting  shot  as  I  did  you  would  not.  want 
to  slay  either."  He  had  been  walking  up  ihe 
road  and  saw  a  Filipino  at  lhe  same  time  the  Fili- 
pino saw  him.  The  native  threw  his  gun  to  his 
shou.der  and  started  toward  the  American,  who 
jumped  into  th  brush  beside  the- road  and  ran. 
His  comrades  could  not  deny  that  he  ran    and    ran 
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well  loo,  so  they  all  agreed  lo  go,  not  forgetting 
the  chickens  and  bananas,  however.  One  of  the 
fellows  said  afterwards  that  he  had  nearly  all  the 
feathers  olT  one  of  the  birds  before  he  discovered 
that  it  was  a  mostfuito.  These  fellows  got  plenty 
of  chickens  after  that,  but  they  confined  their  op- 
erations to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
town.  We  had  plenty  of  domestic  game,  yams 
and  oilier  vegetables  all  the  time  we  were  her*', 
and  what  was  better,  plenty  of  good  water,  which 
we  got  from  the  tine  artesian  well  near  the  depot. 

Our  hopes  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
received  a  chill  one  day  when  three  Englishmen 
came  from  the  enemy's  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  reported  that  the  Filipinos  were  in  good 
spirits  and  thought  that  they  had  (he  best  of  the 
fighting.  Still  the  rumors  kept  floating  around 
thai  we  were  soon  to  be  relieved  and  sent  home. 
Every  one  would  laugh  when  he  heard  it,  but 
deep  down  in  his  heart  he  half  believed  it  because 
he  wanted  to.     But  soon  the  suspense  was  ended. 

On  the  lHth  day  of  May  we  had  the  worst 
scare  of  the  whole  campaign.  About  midnight 
an  orderly  came  from  headquarters  telling  the 
majors  that  we  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Calumpit 
to  take  the  train  for  Manila.  We  were  told  tin's  in 
the  morning,  hut  there  was  not  much  cheering  for 
we  were  afraid  that  it  was  not  true.  It  however 
proved  to  be  true,  though  it  was  said  that  we  were 
going  only  for  a  rest.  We  arose  early  and  packed 
up  with  light,  happy  hearts-  About  H:3u  we  fell 
in  and  inarched  to  the  church  square  where  we 
formed  in  close  order  and  listened  to  a  farewell 
speech  by  Gen.  Hale.  He  complimented  the  regi- 
ment warmly  on  its  excellent  work,  expressed  sor- 
row   at    our    depleted   condition  and  said  he  hoped 
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that  if  we  again  wont  on  tho  firing  line  it  would 
be  iu  his  brigade.  After  giving  iliree  cheers  for 
Gen.  Hale  we  commenced  our  long,  hard  inarch. 
The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  each  had  quite  a 
load  to  curry.  We  took  our  first  rest  about  three 
miles  out  and  after  that  we  halted  several  limes. 
The  march  was  one  of  the  hardest  we  had  had, 
and  the  men  were  pretty  weak.  The  sick  and  lame 
were  sent  ahead  but  by  the  time  we  reached  Cal- 
umpit  over  half  of  the  men  had  dropped  out,  and 
these  were  the  best  men,  those  who  had  stood  the 
work  on  the  tiring  line  all  the  time.  We  had  part 
of  a  regiment  when  we  readied  Cain  in  pit,  while 
the  rest  were  scattered  from  San  Fernando  to 
Calumpit,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  We 
rested  a  short  time  here  and  then  boarded  the 
train  for  Manila,  but  we  did  not  git  there 
Greatly  to  our  surprise  we  were  side  tracked  at 
Caloocan,  a  station  about  three  miles  from  Manila. 
There  was  much  discussion  as  to  why  this  was 
done,  and  many  reasons  offered,  but  we  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  there  and  that 
we  did  not  know  why.  We  remained  here  that 
night,  the  next  day,  and  tho  next  night.  We  were 
completely  worn  out  from  the  inarch  in  the  heat, 
but  tried  as  we  were  we  could  get  but  little  rest 
on  account  of  the  mosqnitos.  Some  of  us  found  a 
little  relief  by  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  cars. 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  received 
orders  to  nbe  ready  to  board  the  train  the  at  7 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  That  night  we  went  to 
bed  rejoicing,  not  even  the  mosqnitos  caused  our 
spirits  to  fall,  but  at  11  o'clock  orders  came  for 
the  first  battalion  to  proceed  at  once  back  up  the 
railroad,  as  an  attack  was  expected  on  one  of  the 
garrisons.     Co.  E  stopped   about   three    miles    up 
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al  a  bridge,  Cos.  L  and  F  went  on  to  P(»lo,  about 
two  miles  further,  while  Co.  A  proceeded  on  about 
two  miles  to  Meycanayan.  The  ex  pec  led  attack 
came,  and  was  much  harder  than  was  anticipated. 
The  hoys  thought  that  a  lew  Filipinos  might  com- 
mence lo  shoot  al  I  horn,  but  instead  they  were  as- 
saulted by  a  myriad  of  mosiquitos  with  whom  they 
had  a  desperate  tight.  The  next  morning  Cos.  A 
and  E  were  relieved  and  weal,  to  Manila,  but 
Cos.  L  and  F  were  evidently  forgotten.  They 
stayed  there  four  days  waiting  for  relief,  doing 
outpost  duty  and  fighting  mosiquitos.  Time  hung 
lieavily  on  their  hands,  as  it  always  does  when  one 
is  waiting  for  something,  and  they  began  to  look 
around  for  some  amusement.  This  is  one  trait  in 
tin-  American  that  makes  him  a  good  soldier;  it  is 
the  only  way  to  keep  from  getting  homesick  and 
pining  away.  What  they  did  for  amusement 
would  appear  very  insignificant  in  print,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  I  hey  had    plenty    of    diversion. 

While  the  boys  were  here  the  Filipinos  had 
come  back  to  San  Fernando  in  force  and  made  a 
determined  attack.  They  wore  repulsed,  but  only 
alter  a  severe  light.  How  hard  it  was  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  evening  two  trains 
of  eight  or  ten  cars  each  passed  through  Polo 
loaded  with  dead  and  wounded  Americans  soldiers 
going  to  the  hospital  at  Manila.  They  were  all 
fiim i  the  four  regiments  of  Iowa,  Montana,  South 
Dakota  and  Kansas.  We  just  missed  this  fight, and 
were  glad  of  it,  for  if  we  had  heou  there  some  of 
cars  would  have  piobally  contained  some  Nebras- 
ka us. 

At  last  on  the  fourth  day  they  were  made 
happy  by  the  sight  of  two  companies  of  the  Min- 
nesota rejriment  which  had  come  to   relieve   them. 


The  boys  say  that  they  had  considerable  amuse- 
ment listening  to  the  Minnesoians  tell  of  lint  hard- 
ships they  endured  *ilh  (Jen.  Law  ton  on  the 
campaign  to  I  he  lake,  and  how  ihey  had  to  do  all 
the  fighting  while  the  regulars  stayed  in  reserve, 
But  Fortunately  the  boys  did  not  have  to  listen  io 
their  woes  long.  In  an  hour  after  the  relief  came 
they  were  on  a  train  bound  for  Manila.  They 
went  immediately  to  the  "ni|>a  barrack's"  in  Mil- 
late,  which  had  been  built  for  the  Lll'd  regiment. 
The  barracks  were  convenient  and  airy.  They 
were  built  of  bamboo  and  were  about  four  feel  above 
the  ground.  Each  room  was  large  enough  for 
one  company,  with  a  little  room  partionod  off  for 
the  first  sergeant.  There  wen;  also  kitchens  and 
bath  rooms,  and  each  company  had  a  dining  room. 
The  reason  that  they  were  so  convenient  was 
probably  because  they  were  built  for  regulars,  of 
whom  the  officers  took  the  best  of  care,  sheltering 
them  against  the  sun  and  rain  and  not  allowing 
them  to  overwork  themselves. 

When  these  two  companies  arrived  from  Polo 
there  were  four  companies  of  tin;  regiment  in  the 
barracks,  the  other  six  having  been  sent  to  San 
Pedro  Macati  Io  do  outpost  duly,  relieving  the 
California  regiment.  San  Pedro  Macati  is  not  as 
large  as  the  name  would  indicate.  Jt  was  simply 
an  old  stone  church  such  as  are  seen  in  all  the 
country  villages,  surrounded  by  a  few  bamboo 
shacks,  situated  up  the  Pasig  about  lour  miles 
from  Manila.  Our  camp  was  about  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  town  behind  some  little  breastworks 
which  the  Californians  had  built.  Wo  had  not  been 
there  long  before  we  built  little  houses  just  large 
enough  for  one  man  to  sleep  in.  These  were  made 
the  same  way  as  at  Malolos,  mostly    of  the  tops  of 
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bamboo  houses.  We  did  all  our  cooking  in  the 
stone  church,  and  carried  the  ''grub"  out  to  camp. 
W«  could  not  light  a  tire  out  at  camp  as  the  Fili- 
pinos were  not  far  away,  and  they  mij^ht  shoot  a 
hole  through  some  of  our  cooking  utensils. 

There  was  no  fighting  here,  thought  the  out- 
posts used  to  shoot  back  and  forth  a  little,  but  we 
had  gotten  used  to  this,  and  could  lie  down  and  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  music  of  the  Mauser  bullets. 
Wh  slept  a  good  deal  during  the  day  when  we  had 
time  because  ihe  mosquitos  would  not  let  us  sleep 
at  night.  We  have  neglected  to  say  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  mosquitos  in  l he  Philippines,  day 
mosquitos  and  night  mosquitos.  The  night  mos- 
quitos are  about  the  size  of  a  snow  bird,  and  are 
black,  with  a  round  tail.  They  are  covered  with  a 
thin  growth  of  hair.  They  are  so  strong  that 
frequently  when  two  of  I  hem  Hew  against  an  or- 
dinary man  the  shock  would  knock  him  down,  and 
instances  of  soldiers  being  knocked  senseless  by 
three  of  them  often  occured.  On  a  moonlight 
night  a  Hock  of  them  overhead  reminded  us  of 
blackbirds  tfoing  south  in  the  fall  in  Nebraska. 
The  day  mosquitos  were  different.  They  were 
small,  only  about  half  as  big  as  the  night  mos- 
quitos. Their  backs  were  striped  and  the  under 
parts  of  their  bodies  were  spotted.  Their  tails,  in- 
stead of  bein<j  rounded,  were  pointed,  nor  were  so 
belligerent  as  the  night  mosquitos  but  confined 
themselves  to  alighting  on  the  exposed  part  of  a 
man's  body  and-  making  it  look  like  a  nutmeg 
grater,  and  feel  like  a  nutmeg.  Some  of  the  boys 
will  never  forget  one  night  when  they  were  on  the 
outpost  nearest,  the  enemy.  The  post  was  so  near 
the  outpost  of  the  enemy  that  it  was  good  policy 
to  keep  quiet,  and  they  had  kept  on  the  safe   side, 
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until  suddenly  one  of  the  fellows  raised  his  gun 
and  tired  into  a  tree.  The  others  jumped  up  and 
then  fell  down  again  asking  what  the  I  rouble  was. 
"Why,"  he  replied,  '"didn't  you  .see  that  mosquito 
on  that  limb."  Then  they  felt  li Ice  court  martial- 
ing  him. 

Oh,  those  nights  on  outpost.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  we  are  not  all  grey  headed.  Matty  a  lime  a 
man  vvould  be  put  out  in  front  of  an  outpost  and 
near  the  enemy  and  compelled  to  stay  there  alone. 
Everything  would  bo  as  still  as  death,  and  while 
the  sentry  was  straining  his  ears  until  he  could  al- 
most hear  a  man  breath  in  San  Francisco,  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  look  on  all  sides  at  once, 
suddenly  a  lizard  about  three  feet  long  would  drop 
out  of  a  tree  with  a  thud  and  run  away  through 
the  rustling  grass.  The  soldier's  heart  would 
slop  beating,  and  he  would  be  turned  to  ice  for  a 
few  seconds.  He  would  regain  his  coin  posture 
only  to  go  through  the  same  experience  many 
more  times.  If  a  regiment  en-  two  of  the  enemy 
would  open  fire  on  him  at  such  a  time  it  would  be 
an  immense  relief. 

Many  things  happened  then  lo  which  wo  now 
look  back  with  a  great  deal  of  merriment,  though 
it  was  serious  business  to  us  then.  One  cloudy 
nighl  a  sergeant  was  taking  some  men  up  a  road 
l.('  relieve  an  outpost  when  he  saw  a  dark  object 
in  I  he  edge  of  the  timber  near  the  road.  Stop- 
ping his  men  he  commanded  in  a  deep,  stern 
voice.  "Halt,  who  goes  there."  No  answer,  but 
as  i hey  watched  the  object  intently  it  seemed  to 
move.  Again  that  stern  voice  commanded  "Halt 
who  goes  there."  Again  no  answer.  Once  more; 
the  serg'jant  spoke  in  even  a  sterner  voice,  ••One 
more  time  and  we  tire."     When  there    was    no    au- 
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asked  if  we  were  ever  tired  on  that,  hard,  when  it 
was  simply  a  few  shots  from  an  outpost.  They 
were  so  scattered  that  they  did  not  gel  together 
until  the  next  morning.  Some  stayed  out  in  the 
open  between  our  trenches  and  those  of  the  enemy, 
not  knowing  where  they  wore,  and  afraid  to  move, 
lest  they  should  gel,  amongst  the  Filipinos,  others 
cmne  behind  our  works  before  dark,  and  still 
others  wandered  around  in  the  darkness  trying  to 
rind  the  American  lines.  With  some  of  these  lat- 
ter mir  outpost  had  some  fun.  A  hunch  of  them, 
talking  in  a  low  tone,  stumbled  onto  one  of  our 
out  post.  The  fellow  on  post  wailed  until  they 
were  close,  and  then  yelled  "Halt!  who  goes  there' 
and  clicked  his  gun.  The  poor  fellows  all  com- 
menced to  talk  at  once,  saying  'Hold  on,  don't 
shooi.  we're  not  Filipinos."  The  outpost  ad- 
vanced I  hem  and  gave  them  some  advice. 
'•Why. "  he  said.  "I  might  have  shot  you.  It  is  a 
wonder  I  didn't."  After  he  had  thoroughly  scared 
them  he  told  litem  where  they  could  sleep.  This 
was  the  way  the  old  men  had  of  breaking  in 
"rookies,"  a  sort  of  ;m  i vitiation  ceremony.  If 
there  had  ben  any  soldiers  on  the  island  when  we 
ui  rived,  we  would  probably  have  gone  through 
tins  same  ceremony,  lint  there  was  not,  so  we 
learned  it  by  hi  Her  experience,  and  were  willing 
to  imparl  to  others  our  hard  earned  wisdom. 

The  next  day  the  stragglers  wore  looking  for 
their  regiment,  but  there  was  not  enough  regi- 
ment ielt  to  find.  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
the  regiment  to  find  the  stragglers.  The  poor 
guards  that  were  put  over  the  abandoned  equip- 
ments had  a  lonely  lime  away  out  from  any  troops 
in  the  burning  sun.  Finally  the  officers  got  the 
regiment    together    and    took    it    back    to    Manila 
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We  hope  t iiiiL  afterwards  it  redeemed  itself. 

That  day  the  advance  on  Parami<|Ue  continued, 
hnt  when  the  line  arrived,  there  was  no  armed 
enemy  in  the  town.  The  Colorado's  linn  did  not 
extended  to  the  coast  and  through  lh<!  opening  the 
enemy  escaped.  The  Colorado  hoys  told  us  after- 
wards that  I  hey  left  the  opening  purposely,  and 
all  I  he  night  before  could  hear  the  Filipinos 
going  out. 

We  had  been  here  several  days  by  this  time, 
that  is,  six  companies  of  our  regiment  had,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  get  impatient  for  relief. 
Every  morning  we  wondered  if  wo  would  be  re- 
lieved that  day,  and  of  course  many  rumors  were 
afloat  concerning  the  time  for  us  to  sail  for  home, 
though  we  were  not  sure  that  we  wore  going  un- 
til we  hoard  that  the  Orogons  had  sailed.  On 
Saturday  night,  the  17th  of  Juno,  it  was  rumored 
that  we  would  go  to  the  city  in  the  morning,  and 
for  once  a  rumor  was  true. 

The  sweet  sounds  of  "taps"  that  night 
seemed  a  promise  of  rest  and  of  peace  to  many  a 
weary,  heartsick  soldier,  and  as  the  sound  rose 
and  fell  and  finally  died  away  in  the  distance, 
m'ilow  and  inexpressibly  sweet,  many  a  sad 
young  heart  yearned  for  that  far  away  home  with 
all  the  yearning  of  a  war-sick   soul. 

The  next  morning  we  had  breakfast  before 
d.-ylii-ht.  and  started  about  "»:;{().  We  were  in  the 
bi  ->t  of  spirits.  At  last  to  us  came  an  end  to  the 
loi.v  weary  inoni.hs  of  wading  swamps  under  a 
blistering  sun,  and  driving  a  lleeing  enemy,  only 
to  go  a  few  miles  further  and  meet  the  same  ene- 
my, or  probably  turn  back  and  drive  them  from 
the  same  ground  again. 

We  did  not  walk  fast,  but  arrived    in  time    for 
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dinner,  a  dinner  that  seemed  to  ns  almost  a 
dream.  Some  companies  had  oyster  slews. 
Think  of  it,  a  soldier  eating  oysters.  It  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  However,  that  was  only  a 
start;  we  lived  well  here,  making  up  for  what  we 
had  lost.  We  had  fresh  beef,  potatoes,  prunes, 
bread,  canned  corn  and  canned  tomatoes,  in  fact, 
we  lived  then;  as  well  as  at  most  hotels  in  I  his 
con n try. 

Our  working  days  were  over  now-  Wo  wan- 
dered around  Manila  visiting  the  places  and  peo- 
ple we  used  to  know.  Some  of  the  places  had 
changed  a  great  deal,  out  not  so  the  people. 
Tlu-y  were  as  friendly  as  ever,  and  anxiously  in- 
q aired  for  all  their  friends  among  the  soldiers. 
Many  of  the  women  cried  when  they  heard  thai 
some  one  whom  they  had  known  well  had  been 
killed.  We  had  some  good  friends  among  those 
Filipinos  whom  we  will  never  forgot,  some  so 
friendly  that  even  a  war  between  their  race  and 
ours  could  not  shake  their  faith  in  us,  and  thank 
God  kept  that  faith  to  the  end.  Our  regiment 
was  popular  with  the  nalivesjn  the  district  we 
had  guarded,  and  when  we  went  back  to  visit  we 
were  were  greeted  with  "Nebraska  mucho  bueno," 
(Nebraska  is  very  good,  )  on  all  sides. 

Now  that  we  were  sun;  of  going  home  we  be- 
gan to  look  around  for  some  souvenirs,  but  hardly 
a  thinir  could  be  found,  and  what  we  could  tind 
had  enhanced  in  value  about  ten  times  The 
"rookie"  regulars  had  come  there  with  money  and 
bought  everything  in  the  shape  of  souvenirs  that 
they  could  find,  while  the  volunteer  regiments 
were  out  doing  the  fighting.  While  we  were  much 
disappointed  at  this,  the  worst  was  to  come. 
When  we  went  to  get  our  Christinas  boxes,    which 
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we  hud  left  in  an  old  church,  we  found  Unit  they 
had  been  broken  open  and  nearly  everything  stol- 
en. Oh!  buL  weren't  we  mud,  and  we  swore  ven- 
geance on  anyone  found  with  any  of  the  things  in 
his  possession.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  kill 
anybody,  for  we  never  found  the  least  clew  to 
anything.  It  whs  a  most  contemptible  I  rick. 
The  boxes  had  been  packed  away  containing 
everything,  except  the  eatables,  just  as  they  hail 
been  prepared  for  us  with  so  much  care  at  home. 
All  of  them  contained  some  valuable  trinkets 
which  had  become  very  dear  to  us  on  account  of 
association-!  But  they  were  ;,rone,  and  all  we 
could  do  was  to  give  vent  to  our  feelings,  and  this 
we  did  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  However,  we 
were  ihere  only  five  days  and  the  keenness  of  our 
feelings  was  soon  worn  off  by  the  prospects  of 
again  seeing  those  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
send,  through  us,  those  Christinas  presents  to  the 
regulars  in  Manila  who  were  too  frail  to  go  on  the 
tiring  line. 

As  soon  as  we  came  off  the  firing  line  out  of 
the  mud  and  the  danger,  we  began  to  think  of  our 
personal  appearance;  and  it  needed  it.  very  much 
too.  Three  of  the  boys  in  one  company  borrowed 
all  the  razors  and  started  a  barbershop,  which  was 
well  patronized  (at  first).  The  chair  was  a  table 
on  which  the  victim  lay  on  his  back,  and  then 
two  of  the  operators  held  him  down  while  the 
other  shaved  him.  It  was  a  pleasant  operation, 
equally  so  with  having  a  limb  amputated  or  being 
sea  sick.  The  razors  had  not  been  sharpened 
since  we  landed  on  the  island,  nor  did  either  of 
the  fellows  know  how  to  shave  or  even  strap  a 
razor.  One  day  a  fellow  from  one  of  the  other 
companies  came  over  and  asked  for  a  shave.     He 
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was  laid  on  the  operating  table  and  the  torture 
commenced.  Both  sides  of  his  face  were  limilly 
shaved  (and  cut)  but  when  the  chin  was  reached  it 
was  like  shaving  a  slilT  hair  brush.  Alter  several 
attempts,  at  each  of  which  the  razor  tinned  and 
went  into  the  man's  face,  the  barber  gave  up  the 
job  and  told  him  thai  he  would  have  lo  go  lo  town 
to  get  the  job  finished.  He  was  glad  of  a  chance 
to  get  away  and  paying  (lie  extorted  fifteen  cents, 
he  got  away  from  there  as  soon  as  he  could.  Al- 
though the  proprietors  were  several  times  threat- 
ened with  lynching  they  continued  their  barbarity 
until  we  went  aboard  ship. 

In  tin;  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  June  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  have  our  boxes  packed  by  eight 
o'clock'  in  the  morning,  but  before  we  had  them 
tied  we  were  told  not  to  pack  them  until  further 
orders.  This  came  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  and 
naturally  set  us  to  wondering.  The  explanation 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  rumor  (as  they  always 
come)  that  the  Utah  boys  were  going  with  us,  and 
were  not  yet  ready  to  embark.  Once  more  and 
for  the  second  time  a  rumor  came  true.  Tim  next 
noon  orders  again  came  to  pack  boxes  and  this  time 
were  not  coulermanded,  and  by  afternoon  they 
were  on  board  the  easeos  in  the  river,  where  they 
.slaved  till  the  next  (lay.  At  0:30  the  following 
inoininir  I  he  first  and  third  battalions  formed,  and 
soon  l wo  thirds  of  the  happy  Nebraskans  started 
for  the  river  front  lo  take  boats  for  the  ship. 
Tin;  second  battalion  came  while  they  were  wait- 
ing for  a  lug  to  pull  the  easeos  out.  It  was  1 
o'clock  before  we  started,  and  \l  o'clock  before  we 
reached  l he  ship.  After  we  were  assigned  to 
places,  all  we  had  to  do  was  discuss  when  we 
would  start,  and  we  spent  lots  of  time  doing    that. 
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Iii  the  army  every  little  ihing  is  discussed  and 
argued  with  the  exhutlsliviiuss  of  a  pleading  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  mason  of  lids  is  two  fold;  first, 
every  liLLlf  happening  has  smui!  meaning  lo  men 
as  hellish  led  as  I  he  private  soldier,  and  seen  ml,  i  he 
soldiers  have  no  oilier  way  L>  pass  leisure   nine. 

Otlf  Ship  was  I  he  Hancock,  one  of  Hie  largest 
and  host  transports  in  I  he  service.  She  was  large 
and  roomy,  had  electric  lights  and  eleelrie  Ian-. 
shower  baths  and  other  con  veuienees.  This  was 
I  In?  ship  on  wliic  1 1  lie-  reerui  Is  came  over,  and  which 
Lhey  had  continually  praised  lo  us.  Their  praise 
caused  a  slight,  fee  I'm-- of  weariness  among  the 
old  men  of  t lie  rudiment  who  remeiul>ered  i  he 
little  Senator,  so  we  called  tin-  llaneoek  Ihe 
'•rookies  paradise,  where  you  have  ice  cream  and 
electric  fans."  On  I  he  Jliih,  lour  days  after  we 
came  on  hoard,  the  transport  (Jrant  pulled  into 
the  bay  with  the  10th  infantry  ami  IT.  S.  mad  on 
hoard.  We  could  not  help  wondering  if  those 
hoys  felt  as  happy  as  we  did  ll online;  we  en- 
tered i  he  hay,  and  as  we  looked  back  over  our  ex- 
periences a  feeling  of  pity  for  th'-iii  stole   over    us. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  I  ha  I  there  was 
no  enthusiasm  among  our  hoys.  They  were 
Srlooiny  and  discontented,  and  iinpatienl  of  the  de- 
lay. Then  also  an  irresistible  feelhigof  depression 
Came  over  us  as  we  thought  of  that  lone-  voyage 
home.  When  we  started  for  the  Philippines  a  sea 
voyage  was  new  to  us,  nor  did  «e  realize  I  he  dan- 
ger we  were  in  And  even  if  we  had  it  did  not, 
seem  so  hard  lo  us  lo  die  thee.  I.ui  now,  after 
living  through  a  hard  campaign,  we  were  so  anx- 
ious to  reach  home  that  a  thousand  probable  dan- 
gers presented  themselves  to  our  imagination, 
that  under  other  circumstances  would   never  have 
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occured  to  us.  Wo  hoard  several  boys  say  that 
I  hoy  had  the  same  fooling  even  after  coaching  San 
Francisco. 

As  the  days  passed  and  still  we  were  lying  in 
the  bay,  the  impatience  increased,  and  the  boys 
spent  nearly  all  their  time  grumbling  and  loung- 
ing around  in  a  half  hearted  manner.  We  know 
by  this  lime  that  we  were  waiting  for  the  Utah 
boys,  but  the  rain  which  was  falling  every  day 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  do. ay.  together 
with  the  roughness  of  the  bay,  which  the  sailors 
said  indicated  a  heavy  storm  at  sea. 

At  last  we  thought  this  almost  unendurable 
delay  was  ended.  On  the  29th  the  Utah  battery 
came  on  board  but  we  yet  had  to  wait  for  their 
officers.  We  waited  two  days  for  them,  and  when 
ihey  did  arrive  we  crowded  along  the  rail  yelling 
and  hooting.  After  venting  our  pent  up  ill  feol- 
i  igs  on  them  we  felt  better,  both  because  we  had 
gotten  rid  of  much  accumulated  ill  humor  and  ber 
cause  we  know  that  we  would  soon  be  started. 
And  so  we  worts.  About  5  p.  in.,  while  we  were 
eating  supper,  we  heard  the  two  long  hoarse 
blasts  from  the  whistle,  then  the  rattle  of  the  an- 
chor chain  and  we  knew  that  we  were  finally 
bound  for  '•home,  sweet,  sweet,  homo."  There 
was  no  cheering,  no  enthusiasm,  nothing  like  the 
noisy,  patriotic  departure  from  San  Francisco  over 
a  year  before.  It  was  simply  a  quiet  departure, 
but  on  many  a  berth  that  nighl  .-.lrepless  eyes 
saw  the  dear  familiar  faces  of  those  Tar  away,  aid 
every  spot  of  the  old  home  which  had  once  been 
so  dear  to  them. 

As  the  ship  started,  many  stood  along  Ihe 
rail  to  look  a  last  "adios"  to  the  quaint,  romantic 
old  city  of  Manila,  and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the 
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bay,  beautiful  in  spile  of  I  ho  cruel  war  l.liat  was 
stripping  them  of  their  splendor.  Our  minds  un- 
consciously reverted  to  thai  July  morning  nearly 
a  year  before  when  we  had  sailed  into  I  his  very 
bay,  full  of  life,  enthusiasm  and  hope,  hul  resile-.-, 
Willi  long  inactivity.  We  remembered  l.hat  Ill's  I 
night  in  Manila,  when  we  slept  on  the  cold  hard 
stones  of  the  pavement,  with  Ihe  stars  and  stripes 
flouting  over  us  from  the  very  places  where  for 
three  centuries  had  waved  the  red  and  gold  of 
Spain.  Out  it  was  not  now  the  city  that  it  was 
then.  A  few  months  had  changed  it  from  a  city 
of  the  Filipinos,  to  a  city  of  the  Americans. 
Gone  was  the  peaceful,  sleepy  quaintness  that 
gave  it  a  romantic  air,  and  in  its  place  was  the 
rustle  and  bustle  of  American  activity. 

But  we  were  leaving  it.  We.  had  taken  our 
part  in  some  of  its  stirring  history,  but  it  was  now 
to  us  only  a  memory  full  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Hut  were  we  leaving  it?  Were  all  those  young 
hopeful  Nebraslcans  who  on  to  red  the  bay  with  us 
now  leaving?  Perhaps  in  spirit,  but  their  human 
forms  were  lying  in  the  old  church  yards  of  Luzon. 
They  had  met  a  soldiers  fate,  and  now  filled  a  sol- 
dier's grave.  Now,  as  we  were  leaving  this  land, 
these  comrades  were  inarching  and  fighting  and 
Sleeping  beside  us,  and  in  years  gone  by  when  we 
are  telling  of  our  part  in  driving  the  Spanish 
from  their  last  possession  in  the  orient,  these 
comrades  will  be  with  us  again,  young  and  hope- 
ful as  when  they  left  I  hoy  left  their  homes.  May 
they  rest  in  peace.  We  will  always  revere  their 
memory  as  we  loved. them.  But  in  spile  of  those 
sad  thoughts  there  was  joy  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  were  going  home. 

It  was  near  "J  o'clock  when    we    passed    Corre- 
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gidor  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  As  one 
I'.-i-x-s  through  this  entrance  hi!  marvels  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  his  men  ever  accomplished  the 
ft'iil  I  hey  did.  Tin!  passage  is  narrow,  and  com- 
manded on  cither  side  by  large  guns,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  entrance  was  inieed.  On  Corregidor 
island  there  is  also  a  si  glial  station  from  which 
tin;  news  could  have  been  sent,  to  Cavilu  in  lime 
for  them  to  prepare,  for  ii  is  only  thirty  three 
nautical,  or  about  thirty-eight  land  miles,  from 
I  he  enl  ranee  of  the  hay  to  Cavito. 

We  went  out  of  the  bay  in  the  teeth  (d  a 
strong  gale  which  continued  ail  night,  causing  the 
ship  to  roll  considerably.  Many  of  l he  boys 
got  seaside  he  fori!  we  had  fairly  got  outside,  and 
how  the  poor  fellows  suffered,  while  the  well  ones 
laughed  ai  l  hem.  Oh!  what  a  feeling.  We  would 
not  wish  our  worst  enemy  so  much  misery  as  sea- 
sickness. The  next  morning,  however,  the  sea 
was  calmer  and  the  boys  began  to  feel  belter. 
This  was  Sunday  and  we  had  services  on  ihodeelc. 
There  il  was  I  hat  we  saw  a  very  stn.nge  thing — 
a  christian  sailor,  and  without  the  least  intention 
to  joke,  il  was  a  strange  thing  to  us  but  he  was 
an  interesting  talker  and  we  certainly  grave  him 
credit  for  maintaining  hine-clf  among  his  .sur- 
roundings. About  '2  |>.  in.  we  saw  the  smoke  of 
tin)  Senator  which  our  ship's  officers  said  we 
passed  near  midnight.  She  had  started  about 
Ihreejionrs  ahead  of  us  carrying  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hoys. 

Our  course  was  almost  due  north  toward 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  we  intended  to  coal.  The 
next  day  we  passed  Formosa,  and  from  thence  un- 
til we  arrived  al  Nagasaki  we  saw  small  islands 
most  of  the  time,  inul  passed    many    small    craft, 


mo.-,! .of  Minn  fishing  smacks.      About    ft    p.    m.    on 

tin;  .".Hi  of  July  we  si- I I  I  Ik:  harbor   of    Nagasa- 

ki,  and  soon  the  pilot  came  on  board  to  steer  US 
into  the  otiler  harbor,  where  we  anchored  for  llie 
night.  The  next  morning  we  sailed  into  the  in- 
ner bay  and  anchored.  The  harbor  of  Nagasaki 
is  a  v.-ry  beautiful  place,  ll  is  rather  long  and 
winding,  like  a  lag  re  river,  but  widens  near  the 
city,  ami  on  all  sides  it.  is  surrounded  by  hills, 
some  of  which  are  limbered,  while  others,  from 
the  ship  appear  terraced.  These  terraces  are 
gardens  made  by  building  stone  walls  on  the 
side  lull  and  then'  tilling  in  between  the  hill  and 
the  w.ill  with  dirt..  The  city  is  a  very  pre!  ly 
place,  situated. partly  on  Hal  ground  between  I. he 
hills  and  bay,  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
On  I  he  wuler  front  is  a  large  linelv  furnished 
hotel  owned  by  an  Englishman,  and  besides  (hens 
are  innumerable  small  hotels  ami  saloon.-,  scat- 
tered through  theeily,  all  owned  by  foreigners. 
The  houses  an;  low  with  open  fronts.  They  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  rooms.  Moored,  except  a  por- 
tion of  the  outer  one,  and  upon  l his  lloor  one  is  not 
allowed  to  step  without  removing  Ids  shoes.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  vry  clean,  and  a  line  of 
*:;<)<>  is  imposed  for  throwing  rubbish  in  theslreel. 
Horses  are  very  rare,  tin*  means  of  travel  is  ny 
tin-  "rickashaw,"  a  small  two  wheeled  carriage 
pulled  by  a  man.  Ther «  is  always  a,  long  string 
cd*  them  along  the  waterfront  when  ;l  ship  comes 
in,  and  one  is  iiunie.dia.tely  grnbhid  as  soon  as  he 
(ouches  hind  and  almost  I  brown  into  one. 

In  the  i'il^^    of    town,    on  a  hill,  is  tin;  temple 

of    the    sun.    in    ll) idsl.  of  a  beautiful  park.      ll 

was  in  this  park  that- (Im).  and  Mrs.  (Irani  each 
planted  a    tree    on    their    trip    around    the    world. 
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Mrs.  Grant's  tree  still  stands,  lint  the  oilier  died 
about  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  general. 
Near  the  tree  is  an  upright,  piece  of  marble  on 
which  ;ire  some  of  the  words  in  English  and  Japan- 
neso  spoken  by  (J»-n.  Grant  at  lite  time.  Many  of 
the  hoys  got  leaves  from  this  tree  as  souvenirs. 

We  patronized  the  bazaars  as  niiieh  as  our 
limited  means  allowed.  These  are  really  places 
of  art.  They  contain  everything,  and  the  wares 
are  so  arranged  as  lo  catch  the  eye  at  once.  When 
one  goes  into  one  of  these  places  he  keeps  wind- 
ing around  until  he  comes  out  the  door  at  which 
he  entered,  so  that  he  is  sure  to  see  all,  and  all 
the  time  there  is  a  salesman  or  woman  in  front  of 
him  with  something  which  they  ijisist  on  selling. 
A  person  can  go  into  one  of  these  places  with  ton 
dollars  and  come  out  without  a  cent  and  carry  his 
purchases  in  his  vest  pocket. 

We  remained  at.  Nagasaki  five  days  talcing  on 
provisions  and  coal.  The  coaling  is  all  done  by 
hand.  Lighters  loaded  with  coal  are  tied  along- 
side the  ship,  and  then  a  string  of  men,  women 
and  children  is  formed  up  to  the  deck,  along  which 
the  coal  is  passed  in  small  haskels  to  the  last,  who 
(lumps  it  and  tosses  aside  the  baskets.  A  boy  or 
girl  then  throws  the  basket,  down  into  the  lighter. 
They  do  this  remarkably  fast.  Two  days  work 
had  to  he  suspended  an  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  hay.  caused  by  a  13'phoon  at  sea,  which  gave 
us  a  better  opportunity  to  see  the  country. 

In  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  July  we  weighed 
anchor  and  started,  ft  was  cold  and  we  all  went 
to  bed  early  to  keep  warm.  The  next  morning 
when  we  awoke  tin- ship  was  just  entering  the  in- 
land sea.  the  loveliest  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world.      On   either    side     of     the     narrow   strait 
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through  which  we  first  passed  were  green  slopes, 
upon  svhich  nestled  litllo  villages.  This  was 
about  ton  miles  long  and  then  the  sua  widened  so 
that  we  could  barely  see  land,  except  I  he  many 
beautiful  small  islands  which  wo  passed  contin- 
ually. All  through  this  sea  wen;  little  fishing 
smaclcs  and  small  coasters.  In  the  early  pari  of 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  we  ran  into  one  of 
these,  doing  some  damage  and  injuring  a  woman. 
Our  ship  turned  back  to  see  what  damage  was 
done,  and  gave  the  occupants  fifteen  yen  (about 
.seven  dollars)  and  some  meat.  This  was  not  our 
only  accident.  Early  the  next  morning  a  sailor 
fell  overboard,  lie  had  not  struck  the  water  when 
another  sailor  jumped  in  and  held  him  up  until  a 
rope  was  thrown  to  them.  However,  we  readied 
Yokohama  early  the  next  morning  without  further 
accident.  When  we  pulled  in  there  wen-  lying  in 
the  harbor  several  war  ships,  a  German,  an  Aus- 
trian, a  Russian  and  one  United  Stales  boat,  the 
Boston,  the  one  which  met  lis  when  we  were  go- 
ing to  Manila.  .Soon  afterwards  a  German  ship 
s  tiled  in  and  then  for  half  an  hour  the  saluting  re- 
minded us  of  a  hard  fought  battle. 

The  Japanese  .salesmen  brought  some  goods 
out  to  the  ship  to  sell,  but  tins  officers  ordered 
them  off.  Most  of  the  boys  went  ashore  at  once. 
Some  stayed  in  Yokohama,  sight  seeing,  and 
other:  -vent  to  Tokio  by  rail,  which  was  only 
abo.it  -w  hour's  ride  through  a  lovely  country. 
Tokio  i.-.-  much  larger  than  Yokohama,  ..ml  is  more 
modern.  In  the  edge  of. the  city  is  a  large,  beau- 
tiful park,  in  which  is  a  large  panorama,  showing 
the  great  naval  battle  between  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ships  in  the  late  war  between  the  two 
countries.     Uur    sightseeing    here  was  limited,  as 
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we  had  to  gnt  back  lo  the  ship  that  evening.  Tlio 
next  day  we  spent  in  Yokohama.  1 1,  is  a  city 
nearly  like  Nagasaki,  will)  the  same  (.pen  houses 
and  narrow  si  rods.  There  an*  many  foreigners 
in  business  hen-,  inoslly  Knglishmcn. 

That  day  ended  our  .sightseeing.  We  came 
on  hoard  thai  night,  liivd  hut.  Iiappy.  The  next 
morning  we  were  inspected  hy  Hie  liealth  office-is, 
iiml  soon  Ihe  sailing  Hag  went  up.  then  wiLli  two 
hlasls  of  Lhe  whistle,  the  Hancock  started  on  her 
long  homeward  journey. 

Of  I l»is  journey  nothing  much  need  he  said. 
Tlie  hoys  were  not  the  same  as  when  they  were 
going  over,  there  was  not  I  lie  jollity,  nor  the 
rough,  though  funny,  jokes.  They  were  worn  out 
hy  the  long  campaign,  I  heir  l;o\  ishness  was  gone;, 
and  in  its  place  was  the  more  sober  demeanor  of 
manhood.  It  is  said  thai  war  ages  the  intellect 
quickly,  and  it  is  true.  The  n>veliy  of  going  to  a 
new  and  strange  country  was  not  there,  and  many 
who  had  been  our  jolliest  coin  ratios  lay  in  the 
churchyards  of  Manila,  or  in  the  American  hos- 
pitals l  here.  However,  we  passed  the  time  well, 
without  the  impatience  that  one  would  expect.  It 
i\as  the  reaction  Irom  long  months  of  tireless  activ- 
ity, and  we  were  enjoying  it.  Wo  read,  played 
cards,  talked  over  plans  for  a  good  time  in  San 
Francisco,  and  for  our  work  in  the  future,  or 
stood  hy  Ihe  rail  dreamily  watching  the  while 
capped  waves.  Once  in  a  while  a  schoid  of  por- 
poise would  start  toward  Lhe  hoat,  riding  the 
largo  waves  and  then  shooting  down  into  the  hol- 
low between.  We  would  amuse  ourselves  hy 
watching  them,  and  hotting  on  which  would  reach 
the  hoat  lirsl.  Innumerable  seagulls  sailed  after 
the  ship   in    long,  wide   circles   or   settled  on  the 
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waves  in  largo  Hocks. 

The  weather  was  chilly  most,  of  I  lie  linit«,  will) 
a  great  deal  of  rain.  The  sea  presented  a  gloomy 
appearance  of  dark,  undulating,  threatening 
water,  si. retelling  away  to  the  horizon  on  all 
sides.  The  ship  seemed  to  he  in  the  hoi  loin  of  a 
shallow  basin  sloping  up  to  l.he  horizon.  We  used 
to. say  Unit.  WO  would  soon  ho  at  San  I'Yanciseo,  it 
was  just  over  the  hill  in  fro  it  I,  and  some  would 
wonder  why  the  ship  did  not.  run  Taster,  as  it  was 
coming  down  a  hiH. 

Wo  slopped  once  or  twice  lo  repair  broken 
machinery.  ThaL  always  caused  ns  lo  wonder 
what,  would  happen  in  a  storm,  and  we  soon  had 
a  chance  lo  find  out.  On  the  I  Dili  the  wind,  which 
had  been  blowing  for  ;i  day  or  two,  culminated  in 
a  storm.  During  the  day  the  sails  were  all  set  lo 
steady  the  ship,  hut  I  hey  soon  had  to  he  taken 
down,  or  limy  would  he  torn  lo  pieces  by  the  di- 
rect head  wind.  While  the  sailors  worts  talcing 
down  the  sails,  one.  which  was  partly  loosed 
caused  quite  a  commotion  uii  deck  by  I  he  lashing 
of  its  ropes.  .Several  of  the  hoys  got  soaked 
while  lying  in  their  hunks  by  the  water  rushing 
through  the  open  port  holes.  It  was  laughable—- 
for  the  others — lo  see  a  fellow  sputtering,  and 
with  water  dripping  from  him,  standing  beside 
his  hunk  telling  what  he  thought  of  the  ocean  and 
ships  in  general. 

That  night  everything  was  (dosed,  portholes 
and  hatchways,  and  we  were  confined  below.  Un- 
consciously our  minds  reverted  to  the  trip  coming 
over  on  the  little  Senator,  and  we  shuddered  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  had  flint  been 
done  then.  We  knew  what  would  have;  happened 
—some  of  us    would    have    smothered.     This    was 
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the  first  storm  we  had  experienced  and  we  were 
glad  that  it  whs  t lit;  last.  The  wind  whistled 
through  the  ropes  with  a  wierd  sound,  the  ship 
rolled  and  pitched  like  a  mad  animal,  hurling  its 
from  side  to  side  in  our  hunks,  the  waves  swished 
against  the  boat  with  a  sound  like  a  heavy  wind 
in  limber,  while  occasionally  a  wave  of  many  tons 
weight  would  strike  the  slop  making  her  shudder 
like  a  frightened  child.  But  still  she  went  ahead, 
climbing  mountains  of  water,  and  then  plunging 
into  the  valley  beyond.  Then  some  of  us  begau 
to  get  seasick.  Oh!  that  indescribable  feeling  as 
the  ship  balances  herself  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
wave  for  the  plunge.  That  sensation  does  not 
come  until  just  as  the  ship  starts  down,  and  then 
a  feeling  of  fright  comes  over  the  seasick  one — 
fright  lest  the  ship  should  stop  before  she  reaches 
bottom.  We  have  seen  men  who  had  been  on  the 
firing  line  for  weeks,  and  who  had  charged  the 
enemy's  works  amid  a  hail  of  bullets,  roll  back 
and  forth  on  their  bunks  in  unutterable  misery 
and  groan,  "O  I  wish  this  ship  would  go  down." 

However,  unpleasant  things  have  „ an  ending, 
as  well  as  the  pleasant  ones,  and  this  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  next,  day  the  sea  was  still  rough, 
but.  the  wind  had  abated  somewhat,  though  it  was 
very  chilly,  but  the  following  day  was  clear  and 
bright,  the  sea  calm  and  the  air  warm.  Seasick- 
ness disappeared,  and  our  spirits  rose  once  more, 
not  entirely  on  account  of  the  weather,  but  be- 
cause we  were  n earing  San  Francisco.  But  it  was 
several  days  before  the  sailors  told  us  that  wecould 
expect  to  see  land.  At  last  on  the  evening  of  the 
2'Jth  of  July  we  saw  the  lights  of  Golden  Gate, 
and  at  11  o'clock  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Here 
for  awhile  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  lights  of  the 
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city,  and  then  with  happy  hearts  we  wont  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep  for  some  time  yet,  for  happy  and 
expectant  thoughts  kept  most  of  us  awake  until 
about  1  a.  m.,  when  I  lie  governor  of  Nebraska  ami 
staff  came  out  on  a  launch  to  welcome  Lhe  regi- 
ment. He  remained  on  lhe  launch  talking  to  Uol. 
Mnlford  and  asking  about  the  boys.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  ho  said,  ''The  boys  will  have  to 
march  four  miles,  can  I  hoy  do  it?"  When  t'ol. 
Mnlford  replied,  "Yes,  twenty  tour,  if  they  have 
to,"  he  seemed  surprised.  The  next,  morning 
everybody  was  awake  early,  all  expectancy.  In 
the  forenoon  a  number  of  Nebraska  people  came 
out  on  a  launch  and  managed  to  come  aboard,  and 
the  Examiner  people,  sent  a  large  number  of 
papers  to  us.  Soon  the  ship  weighed  anchor  and 
started  for  pier  No.  ll'.  We  passed  the  battleship 
Iowa  and  cheered  the  sailors,  but  as  they  were 
having  chapel  services  they  did  not  respond  until 
they  received  permission,  and  then  I  hey  did  so 
with  a  will.  When  we  arrived  at  the  dock  there 
Was  a  large  crowd  wailing,  which  had  been  as- 
sembling  since  morning.  There  was  saint!  cheer- 
ing, but  what  was  hotter  there  was  much  fruit 
throwing. 

Then  ensued  a  lon«^  tiresome  wait,  such  as  al- 
ways accompanies  any  movement  in  the  army,  ex- 
cept getting  in.  If  a  man  died  according  to  army 
rod  tape  there  would  be  many  Methuselah's  in  the 
United  Slates.  All  that  day  and  night  we  waited 
and  wailed  and  wailed. 

But  tin  ally  the  long  expected  time  came — the 
time  to  which  we  had  been  looking  forward  ever 
since  that  memorable  day  in  August  on  which  we 
marched  into  the  old  city  of  Manila,  and  pulled 
down  the  red  and  gold  of  Spain.     The  next  morn- 
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in*? — will  wo  ever  rorget  Hie  date— the  Hist  of  July 
18(H),  just  one  your  after  1  ha  first  land  buttle  be- 
tween Spaniards  and  Americans  was  fought  in  the 
Philippines,  we.  left  I  lie  ship,  and  once  more  put 
our  feel  on  American  soil.  The  details  of  that 
inarch  are  familial-  to  ever  one  that  will  read  this 
bonk.  The  streets  were  packed  with  a  cheering 
yelling  throng,  waving  Hags,  while  the  steam 
whistles  in  the  city  and  on  the  ships  wi'.re  turned 
loose,  lire  crackers  of  all  sizes  were  touched  off  all 
along  the  road  and  from  the  crowded  windows  and 
house  tops,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  a  noise  that 
could  bo  though!  of  was  there,  and  it  lasted  all  the 
way  to  camp.  We  simply  marched  along  the  best 
we  con  hi,  and  followed  those  in  front  of  us,  we 
could  not  hear  any  commands,  no.  not  even  think, 
the  noise  was  so  deafening.  YVe  were  escorted  by 
some  regular  cavalry  and  artillery  and  the  Ore- 
gon*, who  had  arrived  about  a  week  ahead  of  us. 
When  we  arrived  at  camp  we  found  everything 
splendidly  arranged.  Large  round  tents,  Moored, 
with  a  stove  in  each,  and  tides  to  be  filled  with 
straw  hail  been  prepared  for  us.  In  ^addition  the 
Oregons  had  a  good  dinner  for  us,  after  eating 
which  we  cheered  them  for  their  kindness  and 
thought  fulness: 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  fires  in  our  tan  Is 
and  filled  our  lick's  with  straw.  Then  thecustom's 
officials  inspected  our  baggage,  but.  that  was  more 
a  matter  of  form  than  a  rigid  examination.  Some 
of  the  boys  went  to  the  city  that  afternoon  but  the 
most  of  us  stayed  in  camp  resting.  Guards  were 
stationed  around  the  camp,  but  for  what  purpose 
was  not  clear,  as  they  let  any  of  us  pass  who 
wished.  The  days  of  military  discipline  for  us 
had  nearly  passed,  the  air  was  to  much  laden  with 
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freedom  for  any  guard  to  bo  strict. 

To  tell  what  wo  did  in  San  Francisco  would 
be  a  repifition  of  the  first  part  of  i  his  book,  which 
would  1)0  tiresome  to  the  reader  and  lo  us.  It  can 
bo  comprised  in  one  sentence— we  visited  the 
places  of  intoresi  in  and  around  Lh<?  city.  We  had 
retreat  in  theevening,  and  sometimes dress  parade. 
We  also  had  guard  mount  in  the  morning,  but  tin* 
guard  duty  did  not  amount  lo  anything.  The 
guards  would  stay  on  post  during  the  day,  but  at 
night  would  either  go  to  town  or  lo  bed.  One 
morning  the  sergeant  of  I  lie  guard  came  lo  the 
guard  house  just  before  nineo'elock  and  called  out, 
"Old  guard  fall  in,"  but  there;  was  nobody  to  fall 
in.  The  officer  of  the  day  asked  him  where  the 
old  guard  was,  but  he  replied  "(iive  it  up,  I 
haven't  see  them."  That  was  all  thai,  was  ever 
said  about  it,  and  the  now  guard  probably  did  tin? 
same  thing.  We  heard  all  I  he  Lime  about,  the  (it- 
forts  being  made  to  raise  the  money  for  a  special 
train,  and  two  or  three  days  before  we  were 
mustered  out  the  news  came  that  the  money  had. 
been  raised.  The  rate  from  San  cYaneiseo  to 
Omaha  was $87. 50.  We  could  got  the  same  rate  lo 
Boston  and  back  to  Omaha  over  the  Northern 
Pacific,  ard  many  of  us  intended  lo  do  this.  We 
would  have  preferred  to  walk  sooner  than  give 
the  rate  to  the  Central  Pacific,  which  before  been 
charging  discharged  soldiers  only  £!!">. 

Uu  the  28rtl  of  August  lHUit  we  ended  our 
service  with  Uncle  Sam.  Immediately  after  din- 
ner mustering  out  commenced,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  as  there  was  a  paymaster  to  each 
battalion.  As  each  company  was  mustered  out 
they  cheered  loudly  and  left  camp,  scattering  in 
every  direction.     They  did  not  get  together  again 
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until  the  25th  when  the  train  left,  and  then  many 
stayed  in  San  hVanciseo,  some  having  positions 
and  many  getting  married.  Wo  crossed  tho  ferry, 
hoarded  the  irain  and  were  off  for  Nebraska  and 
home.  While  we  were  happy  at  the  ihoughtof  be- 
ing willi  friends  at  home  once  more,  wo  were 
somewhat  sad  at    leaving  onr  many  friends  in  San 


nay  live  never  will  we 
people  of  the  Golden 

their  ihoughfulness  of 
going  to  a  strange, 
meet  whatever  fate 
how  I  hey  cheered 


Francisco.  As  long  as  we  i 
forget  those  kind  hearted 
Stale;  never  will  we  forget 
ns  when  wo  were  there  first 
far  away  tropical  land  to 
awaited  us;  never  will  wo  IV 

us  up  when  we  were  homesick  or  sad  at  the 
thought  of  those  at  home,  whom  we  were  likely 
never  to  see  again;  never  will  we  forget,  that  en- 
thusiastic good-hye  as  we  started  for  Manila,  nor 
that  still  more  enthusiastic  welcome  to  tho  rem- 
nant of  us  which  had  survived  the  campaign. 

Ihit  another  chapter  in  our  lives  was  closed, 
and  wo  had  to  begin  another  without  any  regrets 
for  the  past.  In  our  hearts  wo  felt  that  we  had 
done  our  duty  and  wo  cared  not  for  anything  else. 
But  as  the  train  pulled  out  our  regrets  at  leaving 
San  Francisco  were  dissipated  by  other  thoughts. 
The  homeward  trip  was  uneventful.  It  was  not 
the  triumphal  lour  that  was  tho  one  going  out. 
Then;  were  not  many  people  at  the  stations  to 
meet  us,  and  they  were  not  very  enthusiastic,  ex- 
cept at.  one  or  two  places  in  Nebraska.  But  wo 
did  not  care  for  this,  we  gloried  in  our  sense  of 
freedom,  we  liked  to  treat  the  officers  as  equals 
and  tell  thorn  that  we  did  not  have  to  do  anything 
they  told  ns. 

Wo  arrived  in  Lincoln  about  9:15  on   the  29th. 
There    was    the    largest    crowd  we  had  yet  seen, 
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cheering  and  yelling,  while  guns  were  booming 
and  whistles  blowing.  Wo  stayed  there  only  a 
short  time  and  then  went  on  to  Omaha.  Wo  were 
a  little  disappointed  at  the  .size  of  tin;  crowd  there, 
but  the  lack  of  people  was  compensated  for  by 
the  nice  breakfast  the  ladies  had  prepared  for  ns. 
There  were  not  a  great  many  of  the  regiment  left 
when  we  got  there,  most  of  them  dropping  off  at. 
their  homes.  They  were  too  anxious  to  see  their 
relatives  and  friends  after  their  long  absence,  to 
care  for  receptions,  or  glory,  or  expositions. 

That  day  the  boys  scattered  to  their  homes, 
and  the  First  Nebraska,  as  an  organization,  was 
no  more.  If  we  have  failed  to  interest  yon,  dear 
reader,  we  offer  no  apologies.  You  must  blame 
circumstances,  not  us.  Nevertheless,  this  has 
been  a  pleasant  task  tons.  As  we  sit  here  this 
evening,  the  faces  of  those  comrades  who  gave  up 
their  young  lives  for  their  country  in  far  away 
tropical  jungles,  appear  on  the  pn.go  he  To  re  us, 
and  we  are  again  with  them,  in  camp,  or  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  have  again  lived  over  those 
stirring,  bitter  sweet  days;  we  have  again  tasted 
the  joys  and  endured  the  hardships  of  that  life. 
As  we  close  this  narrative,  for  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  again  see  home,  we  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  may  rellect  as  much 
credit  on  their  state  as  citizens  as  they  did  as  sol- 
diers. To  those  who  laid  down  their  young  lives, 
we  can  inscribe  no  more  fitting  words  than  the 
following  lines,  written  by  a  soldier  of  the  18th 
Infantry,  and  published  in  Manila: 
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J ii  a  Jur  olT.  tropic  island,  girt  round  by  the  East- 
ern SfilN, 

Where  fronded  |>alin  and  mango  are  swept  by    the 

scented  breeze. 
Our    buys,    in    their    coffin  blankets,  sleep  well  in 

Iheir  sih'Ul  graves. 
Where    lb"    Img.    curved  bay,  till  Judgment  Day, 

shall  sound  with  it-*  mournful   waves. 
Oh,  sad  were  our  hearts  that  morning    when    they 

brought  Ihem  olT  from  the  Held. 
The  servers  who— (iod  willed  il     the  utmost  tithe 

must  yield. 
And    we    mourn    for     the  men,  our  comrades,  who 

foreign  graves  had  found, 
And  who  had  made  of  a  savage  shore.  Clod's  well- 
beloved  ground. 

Oh,  they  were  young  and  hopeful,  and  mothers  or 
wives  were  theirs; 

Oh,  they  were  tenderly  followed  by  yearnings  and 
dreams  and  prayers; 

Oil.  but  lhey  thrilled  in  their  glory  when  'midst 
cheers  they  marched  away 

To  the  Held  of  the  dead  and  a  narrow  bed  by  the 
shores  of  the  murintirming  bay. 

Oh,  thev  had  hoped  to  triumph  o'er  sickness  and 
death  and  fear, 

They  meant  to  serve  that  they  might  deserve,  re- 
turning, the  lusty  cheer, 

They  dreamed  of  many  a  fireside  scene  when  the 
s'rife  should  long  be  o'er, 

lint  alas!  they  lie  "ueath  the  tropic  sky,  asleep- 
God's  spoil  of  war. 
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I  dream  of  a    far-off    rustic    town    where    a    hill 

climbs  up  to  the  sky; 
Of  a  dusty  road  whore  an  eager  boy    from   school 

comes  tramping  by, 
I   see   on    a   grass  grown,    silent,  street,  a  cottage 

with  rustic  gate, 
Where    a    mother    stands    with    her    work  in  her 

hands,  her  boy's  return  to  wait, 
And  alas,  alas!  I  see  again  the    mother    with    eyes 

grown  dim-  - 
The    '"boys''    are    coining  home  from  the  war.  and 

her  boy,  ah,  whuloMiim? 
And    the    evening    falls    and    the    cricket    calls 

through  the  shadows  still  and  gray; 
But    the    boy    that   is    gone,  sleeps,  on  and  on,  by 

the  far,  surf-beaten  bay. 

Then  God,  who.  hid  in  Thine  unseen  hands,     life's 

mysteries  still  doth  keep. 
Who    giveih    to    one    a    vigil  long— to  another  a 

longer  sleep, 
Oh,  irive  to  the  mother  or  give  to  the  wife,  a  song 

in  the  stilly  night, 
With  soothing  and  rest  to  the  empty  breast,    until 

dawn  with  its  labor  and  light. 
And  these    graves?     Oh,     grander    than    shaft  of 

steel  they  shall  stand,  as  a  monument  strong 
To  say  that  the  men  of  our  native  land  shall  never 

submit  to  wrong. 
Columbia's  sons  shall  ever  avenge  the  men    whom 

murderers  slay, 
And  the  world  may  read,  and  the   lesson    heed,    in 

the  graves  by  the  blood  stained  bay. 

Lou  Bill  Dodge, 
18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
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CONCLUSION 
CHAPTER  I. 


It  would  be  mjinifostly  improper  to  close  this 
narnilivH  without  mention  in;;  a  few  things  that  are 
of  importance,  yet  do  not  properly  constitute  a 
part  of  tile  hotly  of  the  history. 

There  is  alvvay  romance  in  war,  especially  war 
in  the  orient,  the  mother  of  romance,  where  the 
very  air  of  eternal  summer  is  richly  laden  with 
poetry.  Hut  many  of  the  pretty  or  tragic  roman- 
ces which  have  heen  written  about  soldiers  ill  the 
Philippines  arc  very  prosaic  when  the  truth  is 
known.  What  reader  of  the  newspapers  has  not 
seen  the  story  of  the  soldier  who  fell  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  Filipino,  and  necause  of  her  deserted 
and  joined  the  Filipino  army,  and  was  afterwards 
found  dead  on  the  battle  field,  riddled  with  the 
bullets  of  his  countrymen?  Tragic,"3  yes  it  is 
tragic,  but  tragedy  without  any  of  the  pretty  inci- 
dents. This  man  was  a  dishonorably  discharged 
soldier,  left  in  that  strange  country  with  no  money, 
nor  any  means  of  reaching  the  United  States,  and 
probably  not  caring  to  <,ro  home,  anyway,  with 
s'icli  a  blot  on  his  reputation.  How  natural  for 
him  it  was  to  join  the  insurireuts,  where  he  was 
given  money  and  position,  and  an  opportunity  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  those  whom  he  thought  had 
wromred  him.  There  were  many  Americans  in 
(he  Filipino  army,  some  of  them  adventurers,    but 
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the  majority  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  left 
in  that  country  without  any  resources,  and  who 
were  seeking  revenge. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  an  American  joined 
the  Filipinos  he  was  treated  splendidly,  given  a 
commission  with  good  pay,  a  house,  and  servants, 
and  a  promise  of  land  if  they  wore  successful. 
This  was  sufficient  for  many  whose  hearts  were 
bitter  against  the  American  authorities  on  ac- 
count of  real  or  fancied  injuries.  It  is  true  that  a 
few  of  the  soldiers  married  Filipino  girls,  hut  the 
instances  are  rare.  A  pretty  Filipino  is  an  exeep 
tion  to  the  general  rule.  There  were  many  beau 
tiful  Spanish  women,  but,  they  never  fell  in  love 
with  the  American  soldiers,  in  fact,  they  would 
rather  spit  in  their  faces  than  speak  to  them.  It 
was  rather  st.rang.)  that  wh  m  we  entered  Manila 
the  Spanish  soldiers  were  willing  Lo  spend  all 
their  money  in  entertaining  the  Americans,  while 
the  women  were  extremely  bitter  toward  us,  nor 
did  their  bitterness  seem  to  abate  with  the  pas 
sage  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  reader  of  this  little  book,  and  the  news- 
paper reader,  has  doubtless  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Filipinos  are  cowards.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  circumstantial  evidence  is  strongly 
against  them,  but  those  who  have  fought  them  can 
testify  to  their  individual  bravery  at  least.  It  is 
true  that  they  (lee  and  scatter  before  the  Ameri- 
can army,  but  who  would  not  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  Americans  fight  with  a  rush  which 
surprises  I  hem.  They  have  been  used  to  the 
slower  methods  of  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  also  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Americans  was  a  surprise. 
When  the  Filipinos  lie  behind  their  finely  con- 
structed breast  work's,  and  again  and  again  empty 
l lie  magazines  of  their  Mausers  at  the  steadily  ad- 
vancing foe,  seeing  only  here  and  there  a  man 
drop  out.  and  their  places  quickly  filled,  they  see 
that  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  is  inevitable,  and 
knowing  that  they  are  no  match  for  the  stalwart 
Americans,  I  hey  flee.  Hut  that  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  cowards.  At  the  capture  of  the 
waterworks  a  native  wearing  red  trousers  left  his 
shelter  about  200  yards  in  front  of  the  Americans, 
and  started  to  run  across  150  yards  of  open 
ground.  Nearly  every  man  in  Co.  C  of  our  regi- 
ment shot  several  times  at  him,  and  once  or  twice 
he  was  completely  covered  with  the  dust  thrown 
up  by  the  bullets,  yet  ho  kept  going  on  a  trot, 
slopping  once  to    make  defiant  motions  at  the  Ne- 


braskans,  and  finally  stopping  boliiml  a  tree  and 
shooting  back. 

During  the  uprising  in  Manila  many  of  them 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  fired  at  the 
Americans  from  windows,  where  they  were  almost 
sure  to  be  shot.  They  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe,  even  though  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  if 
they  had  remained  quietly  in  their  houses. 

Their  fortitude  in  bearing  pain  is  remarkable. 
We  have  seen  them  grievously  wounded,  yet  never 
making  a  sound.  In  regard  to  this  we  quote  the 
following  from  a  letter  written  by  an  American 
soldier  to  his  parents:  "Their  fortitude  in  endur- 
ing pain  cannot  be  excelled.  My  company 
had  seventeen  badly  wounded  Filipinos  with  it 
for  two  days  and  nights.  They  lay  within  a  few 
yards  of  us  at  night,  yetnotone  made  enough  noise 
to  disturb  anybody. 

The  report  that  Gen.  Del  Pilar,  commanding 
Aguinaldo's  body  guard  had  been  killed,  causes  us 
to  give  following  which  will  prove  interesting: 
One  of  the  returned  members  of  ihe  First  Nebras- 
ka, now  residing  in  Omaha,  on«e  met  General 
Gregario  Pilar  while  in  the  Philippines,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  Manila  last  May  as  a  member 
of  the  Filipino  peace  commission,  and  interviewed 
him  in  the  interest  of  an  American  paper.  The 
ex  soldier  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Fili- 
pino officer  as  he  then  appeared. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  young  Gregario,"  says 
the  soldier,  "was  the  morning  of  the  day  in  May 
when  the  peace  commission  came  down  lo  Manila 
on  a  special  train  from  San  Fernando.  I  was  it 
the  Manila  station  when  the  train  pulled  in.  The 
carriages  that  General  Ol is  had  ordered  sent  for 
the  native  commissioners  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
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as  I  could  speak  Spanish  fairly  well  I  was  struck 
by  the  impulse  to  interview  General  Pilar,  the 
handsomest  member  of  the  party,  and  send  the 
.story  to  our  home  paper. 

"All  the  members  of  the  party,  however,  re- 
fused to  utter  a  word  for  publication,  and  seeing 
my  disappointment,  General  Pilar  ashed  for  a 
card,  inscribed  his  autograph  thereon,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, and  handed  it  to  me  with  his  compli- 
ments, and  expressing  the  hope  that  I  might 
treasure  it  as  a  remembrance  of  a  coterie  of  noted 
Tagalos.  I  have  it  yet,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
treasure  it  chief  among  my  curios. 

"I  was  much  attracted  at  tint  lime  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  young  officer-  tie  might  easily 
have  passed  for  a  handsome  boy  of  18  or  19.  He 
was  probably  nearer  2">.  His  skin  was  of  a  light 
coppery  hue,  his  eyes  large,  black  and  flashing 
with  a  keen  intelligence.  A  large  diamond 
sparkled  in  a  ring  on  one  of  his  slender  lingers. 
His  blue  and  white  striped  insurgent  uniform  set 
oil' his  slight,  graceful  figure.  On  his  shoulders 
glistened  the  silver  stars  of  a  general  "of  the  bri- 
gade. In  conversation  he  was  attentive,  court- 
eous and  peculiarly  earnest.      He  never  smiled. 

"By  his  side,  will)  its  point  bumping  the 
ground,  dangled  a  Spanish  saber.  He  wore 
blackened  shoes.  The  collar  of  his  coat  was 
made  high  and  standing  about  the  neck  to  answer 
in  absence  of  shirt  and  collar.  A  black  hair 
walchgunrd  was  looped  about  his  neck. 

'•Our  meeting  was  of  the  briefest.  The  car- 
riages drew  up.  The  members  of  the  commission 
bowed  and  gravely  offered  then*  hands  to  the 
American    soldier    as    they     bid    him    'Adios. '     I 
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think  I  shall  remember  Unit  morning  Tor   '"any    :i 
year."  •  ,  . 

We  have  finished.  We  hope  mat  wo  have 
been  able  to  interest  the  reader  for  a  short  time. 
At  least  we  have  fulfilled  our  promise,  we  have 
.riven  you  a  history  of  the  First  Nebraska  ami 
have  shown  you  the  life  of  the  private  soldier. 
With  this  we  bid  you  "Adios." 


